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Che Independent, 


TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Dear singer! Thou hast never ta’en my hand, 
Nor looked into my face all tender-wise ; 

And yet, mayhap, thy softly serious eyes 

The unseen may divine—may understand. 





NEW YORK, TILURSDAY, APRIL 24, 1879. 


“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT Gop, WHICH TRIETH OUR IIERARTS.” 
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different feeling, I trust that what I have 
to say will add nothing to that feeling in 
any quarter. The resolution concerns Con- 
gregationalists in every New England state, 
not less than in Vermont; and I propose to 
discuss it just as freely as if it were pending 
before the General Association of Connecti- 
cut. 

I object, then, to this resolution because 
of its vagueness; because of its iridirectness; 





Thou’lt see, I deem, within the mystic skies 

Two angels holding fast the subtle band 

That in one memory binds thy heart and mine. 

They poured for thee, and me, Love’s choicest 
wine 

Once on the earth. One waved Wit’s airy 
wand, 

Touched all to laughter. Tropic breezes fanned 

Her sumptuous soul. But Grief in sad sur- 
prise 

Bewept its lost, deep in the gentler eyes 

Of Alice. I did loveher best. The wine 

That Phebe poured to thee was draught divine. 


In my fair youth I loved thy household lay, 
Thy song of love, more than thy flery strain ; 
Its haunting sweetness, tender unto pain, 
Deep from the heart of that enchanting May, 
Doth pierce the splendor of my high noon-day, 
Its low, long murmur trembles in my brain, 
Till fushed of dawn Love’s first auroras play, 
And all its purples Youth puts on again. 

Lo! as I listen, soft as summer rain, 

Floats in ano’ ig—a song of rest ; 

















No morning a. twilight psalm, 
Thy soul’s pF ‘peRannconfest ; 

It bears aloft ; int’s triumphant calm. 
Dear heagt thine after-song 1 love the best. 





Asm gtOm & > , 1970. 
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Pal {Pbegan to write about churches 
f inations, I did not intend to dis- 
“Wirectly or indirectly, the “ historic 
ation” (as I think it is called) which is 
und consideration in Vermont. That res- 
on was in my thoughts; but my aim in 
Weerd to it was simply to throw light on 
We points remotely connected with it. I 
xpected to be misunderstood, and I have 
been; though I am not without hope of be- 
ing better understood in the end. Perhaps 
my position as related to Our Denomina- 
tion and my views of Congregationalism 
Will become more intelligible, to such read- 
ers as are now in a somewhat mystified 
condition, if I take that Vermont resolu- 
tion fora text, and handle it with free yet 
friendly criticism. . 

The resolution, as introduced into the 
General Convention of Vermont, in June 
last, and referred to a committee, whose re- 
Port will be made to the next General Con- 
vention, is in these words: 

“Resolved, That the General Convention 
of Congregational Churches of Vermont 
‘nderstand that to be a pastor of a Congre- 
Rational Church indicates and requires the 
seceptance of the historic belief of these 
*iurches as it has been, from time to time, 


dai by their representative assem- 


les; and that to remain pastor of a Con- 
reational Church and to claim denomina- 
onal fellowship with our churches and 
Meters after any substantial part of this 
: oric belief has been repudiated is con- 
“ered by us as a breach of faith and in- 
ereent with honor and Christian charac- 


Among the Congregational pastors of 
‘rmont the discussion has been earnest 
and Protracted; but (so far as I have ob- 
‘rved) without bitterness. If its overflow 
Other states has been attended by any 


and because it seems to propound, as the 
basis of communion, fidelity to a denomina- 





tion, instead of fidelity to Christian truth. 

I. The resolution lacks definiteness. ‘‘The 
historic belief of these churches” is not 
very sharply defined by the qualifying 
phrase ‘‘as it has been from time to time 
expressed by their representative assemblics.” 
Nor is the indefiniteness lessened by the im- 
plication that, while some parts of that histor- 
ic belief are ‘‘ substantial,” some other parts 
may be “‘ repudiated,” without forfeiture of 
character. An interpreter is needed to tell 
us the why and wherefore of the resolution. 
In the absence of explanation, I am com- 
pelled to guess; and I assume that the reso- 
lution is aimed at the opinions which some 
Congregationalists are reputed to hold con- 
cerning the destiny of the wicked after 
death. Weare all aware that the historic 
belief on that subject is undergoing recon- 
sideration; that the terms in which it was 
formulated by the materializing imagination 
of medieval theologians can hardly be ac- 
cepted as expressing exactly ‘‘ the historic 
belief of these churches” to-day;* and that 
two substitutes have been proposed for the 
doctrine actually held by these churches 
generally and by the great majority of 
their pastors. One of those substitutes 
is that which is spoken of sometimes as 
Annihilationism, sometimes as the extinc- 
tion of the incorrigible, sometimes as the 
doctrine of Conditional Immortality. The 
other is the old doctrine of Universal Salva- 
tion. Not that which the Universalist denom- 
ination held fifty or forty years ago; but 
the more recent doctrine (which is, at the 
same time, more ancient) held and preached 
by a better sort of Universalists to-day. As- 
suming that the resolution is aimed against 
some pastors of Congregational churches 
who are reputed or suspected to hold one 
or the other of those doctrines, I object to 
its vagueness. Just what it means it ought 
to say. It ought totell distinctly what those 
substantial parts of the historic belief are 
which some pastors are supposed to repudi- 
ate. 

II. The tndirectness of the resolution is 
objectionable. It is entirely within the 
province of the General Convention of Ver- 
mont, or of any similar body, to declare its 
judgment against any theological opinion, 
new or old; and to say explicitly that no 
Congregational pastor or other minister 
holding the opinion thus condemned ought 
to be recognized by neighbor pastors as a 
minister in their fellowship. Nor would 
the Convention transcend its powers if it 
should also declare that no church which 
retains such a pastor-in office ought to be 
recognized by neighbor churches as in fel- 
lowship with them. True, the act of the 
General Convention in that case would not 
be like a ‘‘ deliverance” of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church. It 





*For example, some of the words in which the 
larger Catechism of the Westminster Assemby de- 
scribes the future punishment of the wicked (‘‘ most 
grievous torments in soul and body, without intermis- 
sion, in hell-fire forever”) are such as few Congrega- 
tional pastors would use without careful explanation, 
in catechetical teaching or in public preaching. 
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would bind no church and no pastor. It 
would have no force, save what force there 
might be in the reason of it. Nevertheless, 
it would have the merit of directness, 

My objection is not only that the vecolu- 
tion docs not tell clearly what it aims at; 
but also that it does not even suggest the 
thing which ought to be done in the case so 
vaguely described. Instead of calling on 
the church fed and guided by such a pastor 
to deal with him for his false doctrine or 
his suppression of God’s truth and to re- 
move him from office; instead of warning 
the pastors in its constituency not to invite 
him into their pulpits nor to have fellow- 
ship with him as a brother in the ministry; 
instead of exhorting the churches to with- 
draw, after due admonition, from com- 
munion with the church which upholds 
such a pastor, it simply proposes that the 
heretical pastor shall pronounce and exe- 
cute against himself the sentence of non- 
comrtunion, or be considered not a Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

Let me say that this is a very indirect 
method of getting a man into non-com- 
munion. And what chance is there of its 
being effective? It leaves every man to 
judge for himself whether that which he 
repudiates is a ‘‘substantial part” of the 
historic belief. When the younger Edwards 
incorporated into the New England theolo- 
gy such a view of the atonement as cannot 
be clearly and readily distinguished from 
that for which, in 1650, William Pyneheon’s 
book, ‘‘The Meritorious Price of Our Re- 
demption,” was burned in the Boston mar- 
ket-place, by order of the General Court, he 
did not think that he was repudiating any 
substantial part of the traditional Calvin- 
ism. When the New England divines 
ceased to maintain the theory that all man- 
kind descending from Adam by ordinary 
gencration sinned in him and fell with him 
in his first transgression, and that, by that 
act of their first ancestor, apart from any 
consciousness or volition of theirs, all 
human souls were ‘‘made liable” to “the 
pains of hell forever,” they did not consider 
themselves as repudiating any substantial 
part of what had been till then the historic 
belief of the New England churches. So, 
when my honored friend, Pres. Sturtevant, 
more than thirty years ago, repudiated the 
doctrine (which from before the day of 
John Robinson had been distinctive of 

Congregationalism) that evidence of Chris- 

tian character must be required as a con- 
dition of communion in the Lord’s Supper, 
he did not dream that his remaining in a 
Congregational church or his retaining his 
place in the ministry among Congregation- 
alists was a breach of faith or inconsistent 
with honor and Christian character. Nor 
have any of those brethren, some of them 
very eminent, who have adopted the same 
view, and have practiced accordingly, 
acknowledged to themselves that the his- 
toric belief which they repudiate is ‘‘ sub- 
stantial” in any such sense as to make their 
claim of ‘‘ denominational fellowship” in- 
consistent with the highest Christian integ- 
rity, or even with the most fastidious sense 
of honor. It is not easy to conceive how 
any man will convince himself that he is 
repudiating ‘‘any substantial part” of the 
historic belief of these churches, so long as 
he is not conscious of having repudiated the 
entire system. I object to the indirectness 
and consequent inefficiency of the resolution 
which leaves every man to judge for him- 
self whether a proposition repudiated by 








him is substantial or only incidental and 








adventitious, and which expects him to con- 
vict himself and then to execute the sen- 
tence. What would be thought of a law 
which, instead of providing that a murderer 
shall be arrested, tried, proved guilty, and 
then hanged, should merely proclaim that 
if a murderer does not hang himself he is 
no gentleman? 

Without taking it upon myself to advise 
the General Convention ‘of Vermont, or 
questioning its right to do as to its own 
judgment may seem best, I may be allowed 
to say that if a minister (whether he bea 
pastor or simply an evangelist) repudiates 
any substantial part of ‘‘!' faith which 
was once delivered to the saints,” the neigh- 
boring pastors and preachers cannot but 
know it; and it becomes their duty (if they 
cannot set him right) to let him drop out of 
their fellowship. So, if a church has such 
a minister for its pastor and retains him in 
office, or if a church employs such a minis- 
ter in the character of a ‘‘stated supply,” 
the neighboring churches know the fact, 
and it is their duty to have no fellowship 
with that church, save in the way of admo- 
nition and remonstrance. 

III. I object to the pending resolution 

because it seems to insist on fidelity toa 
denomination, instead of insisting, as our 
fathers were wont to insist, on fidelity to 
Christian truth, Doubtless, to the authors 
of the resolution, that which they accept as 
“the historic belief of these churches” 
is, in every substantial part of it, one 
and the same thing with Christian truth; 
and for that reason I am careful to say only 
that the resolution seems to make something 
else than fidelity to Christ and his Gospel 
the basis of what it calls ‘‘ denominational 
fellowship.” My Congregationalism teaches 
me that, if a man repudiates any substantial 
part of the Gospel of Christ, all Congrega- 
tional ministers who know him ought to let 
him alone, as a blind leader of the blind. 
Instead of hinting, mildly or sharply, that, 
be@ause he diverges too widely from the 
not very well-defined ‘‘ historic belief of 
these churches,” he owes it to himself, as a 
gentleman and a Christian, to withdraw 
from the denomination, and to forbid the 
printing of his name in the Year Book, re- 
lieve your own conscience by letting him 
alone. Not because of his swerving from 
our traditions, but because of his divergence 
from the truth as it is in Jesus, have no fel- 
lowship with him asa minister. The man- 
ner of his dropping out of our fellowship 
is of little consequence, provided the action 
on our part be ‘‘as becometh saints ”—an act 
not of authority and jurisdiction, but of lib- 
erty; an assertion not of dominion over any 
man’s faith, but simply of our own right to 
choose our own company. 

In the Presbyterian denomination there 
have been within my memory some famous 
trials for heresy.. My recollection is that in 
such trials the question has been not ‘‘ What 
is the truth of God?” but ‘‘ What is the 
doctrine of the Presbyterian Church?” 
Not ‘‘What does the Bible say?” but 
“What do our Standards say?” To appeal 
from the Standards to ‘‘ the only rule which 
God hath given whereby we may glorify and 
enjoy him” would be a grand impertinence. 
But such is not the Congregational polity. 
Congregationalism does not hold that the 
Westminster Assembly, in its Confession 
and Catechisms, made a complete and final 
summing up of all truth; nor that all future 
progress toward a perfect knowledge of the 
Divine Revelation must be made outside of 





our denomination. Among Congregation- 
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alists, the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, fairly interpreted and applied, 
are the only authority. From all dogmatic 
systems, from every formulated confes- 
sion, from whatever informal consensus, 
from whatever may have been the historic 
belief of our churches, a reverent appeal to 
the Bible is always in order. Every gener- 
ation, with whatever light it can gain from 
the studies and experience of all preceding 
generations, is to study for itself ‘‘ the 
oracles of .God.” Therefore, I desire to 
maintain that no minister whom we would 
admit to our pulpits if he were a Methodist 
or an Episcopalian, or of any other Evangel- 
ical denomination, should be excluded from 
our fellowship because of his not calling 
himself a Congregationalist. Whenever it 
is proposed to exclude a minister, by what- 
ever process, because of some doctrinal 
aberration, let the expressed ground of the 
exclusion or censure be not his divergence 
from any human standard, written or un- 
written, but his divergence from the truth 
of God. 

Lest I should be misunderstood, I must ask 
room for a few words more. I have no sym- 
pathy with any movement toward fellowship 
between Our Denomination and the Univers- 
alists ; nor do I believe that our churches 
are willing to have Universalists for pastors 
or preachers. While I cannot accept either 
the exegesis or the psychology of the books 
which set forth the doctrine of Conditional 
Immortality, I can say (as Dr. Walker said, 
for substance, to the council convened for 
his installation at Hartford) that the holding 
of that doctrine does not necessarily involve 
the rejection of the doctrines which consti- 
tute the Evangelical system. In other words, 
the extinction theory of future pun- 
ishment does not contradict those doc- 
trines concerning sin and redemption from 
sin which are the Evangelical and the only 
true interpretations of the Bible. But as 
for all those theories which tell the sinner 
that if he dies in his sins he shall have an- 
other opportunity; which forget the grand- 
eur and awfulness of God's MORAL Gov- 
ERNMENT; which undertake to know more 
than Christ dared to teach about the 
Father’s tenderness: which insist that the 
Divine justice exhausts itself in merely 
reformatory discipline; and which tend to 
exclude from legislation, as well as from 
theology, the very idea of punishment—I 
have no fellowship with them, and, if I 
had a pulpit, no preacher of those theories 
should stand in it, with my consent. Behold / 
now is the accepted time and now or never is 
the deep undertone of the Gospel in its call 
to repentance and its offer of salvation. 

New Haven, Conn. b 
ce 


LUTHER? OR AUGUSTINE? 


BY THE REV. JOHN MILLER. 





Ir has been a vast astonishment to the 
writer to find that Luther and the men of 
his time forged the doctrine of justification 
by faith, as it has been defined by all the 
Reformed Churches; and, as one proof that 
such is the case, that Augustine and the 
first fourteen centuries knew nothing of the 
Reformed doctrine, and, indeed, directly 
taught the opposite. It may well breed a 
feeling of exasperation. We are deceived 
so noiselessly, and a mistake so pervading 
seats itself so, after it has once been hal- 
lowed by persecution. We now see it as a 
mistake that dulled the edge of the Refor- 
mation and put the adversary partly in the 
right. Newman and the most pious per- 
verts to Rome are lost to us largely by 
this original blunder. They wrote books 
about it (Newman, ‘Justification by 
Faith”); and, though one ought to be 
very cautious before he says even as much 
as we have now written, yet the study in 
which this caution has been expressed has 
piled up proof, so that we can demonstrate 
what we have affirmed. What we have 
affirmed is that Luther deceived the world. 
Not intentionally. God forbid. He dida 
noble and an honest service; but, in this re- 
spect of justification by faith, horror at self- 
righteousness drove him to an opposite 
extreme, but, let me say, not so extreme an 
opposite as men who have carved at his 
doctrine since have gone to in giving shape 
to a system (Luther on Gal. iii, 6)—an ex- 
treme invoking already a second Reforma- 
tion and breeding embezzlements in the 
Church so ghastly that, now that Protestant 





struggles are being forgotten, the whole 
licentiousness of the theory is expressing 
itself in the morals of the people. 

And what we mean by the doctrine of 
Luther is that a man is justified by the 
righteousness of Christ. imputed to him and 
received by faith alone, This involves two 
things: one that Christ has a righteousness 
to spare; and the other that we lack a right- 
eousness after we are pardoned and satisfied 
for by his sufferings, Both of these thoughts 
are errors. For Christ has no righteousness 
that, as a man, he does not need to make 
his sufferings undeserved—in fact, to work 
his own obedience to the law; and we, as 
men, need no merit more, if, as guilty, we 
are pardoned for the sufferings of Christ, 
and, on account of pardon, have the curse 
lifted. For the curse is sinfulness; and the 
cleansing of sinfulness is the giving of 
righteousness. We have a righteousness of 
our own just in proportion as we are lifted 
from the curse of sinfulness. 

Our charge is that the Reformer found 
five or six words all of which meant this 
personal change—the evidence of pardon. 
One was cleansing, one was sanctifying, one 
was quickening, one was setting free, 
and one was justifying. They had all 
been a sisterhood in the writings of 
the Church. There cannot be the be- 
ginning of an argument for setting them 
apart. Luther did that very thing. And 
there has grown up in our minds the feeling 
that justifying may be taken altogether out 
of the group; when the very utmost search 
will prove that there is not the beginning of 
a reason why justifying should be treated so, 
and not any or all of the other words that 
have been framed. 

Like a wire fence, that holds in the most 
impatient horses, Protestants have been 
held to Luther by the very slenderest show 
of an argument. It has been said: ,Our 
righteousness is not righteousness. How, 
then, can it be said to justify us? It has been 
forgotten that our holiness is not holiness, 
and our cleanness not really cleanness, 
and our quickening more of deadness than 
of life; yet who says that sanctifying and 
cleansing and quickening mean something 
forensic, and not really a change in the sin- 
ner? When the ancient priest pronounced 
upon the leper, the original word is: he 
‘*cleaned” him. When he pronounced one 
unclean, it reads: He ‘‘ fouled ” or “‘ dirtied” 
him. While the Gentiles were still in their 
sins, the voice of Heaven spake of what 
God had “cleansed.” The unbelieving 
wife, says Paul, is ‘‘ sanctified” in her hus- 
band. There is not one scintilla of excuse, 
when all these words are admitted in their 
putative idea, to retain for them a subjective 
sense, and yet carry over into one never 
subjective the one word just or justifying. 

Our doctrine is that justify means to make 
holy, just as much as sanctify or any of the 
others. Neither means to make Ygtually 80; 
for the “holy brethren” spoken of in the 
Bible were only men less sinful. But either 
means to give the germ of righteousness 
with the hope and earnest of more. 
The five words have but a picturesque 
variety. All our hope is in Christ standing 
in our name. But he stands in our name in 
suffering and satisfaction; and, that being 
once accepted, our own righteousness, 
which means our own relief from sinful- 
ness, comes as the result through the lifting 
off of the curse of our guilt. 

This being the simple exposition, the 
Fathers knew nothing of the idea of 
Luther. We have searched them with but 
one result, and have been startled with the 
clearness with which they make the justifi- 
cation by Christ only pictorially different 
from the sanctification by the same power. 
Chemnitz confesses what, as a pupil of 
Melancthon and a warm lover of all his 
forensic teachings, makes any admission 
exceptionally positive and honest. He 
says: ‘‘ We enter into no controversy with 
the Fathers, though, for the most part, they 
take justification for that renovation by 
which works of righteousn@ss are wrought 
in us by the Spirit” (‘‘Hzam. Cone. Trident.,” 
Pars I, p. 636). And again: ‘‘That the 
Fathers, indeed, often take the word in 
this sense (asin the words santificure, vivi- 
ficare, calefacere, frigefacere, etc.). 1am not 
ignorant; but the question is as to the pro- 
priety of language” (Jb., p. 640, Frankfort 
ed., 1576). Calvin says: ‘‘Not even the 
opinion of Augustine, or, at least, his mode 





of speaking, is to be throughout received. 
For, although he spoils men eminently of 
all credit for righteousness, and attributes 
all to the grace of God; nevertheless, he 
refers grace to sanctification, whereby we 
are born again by the Spirit into newness of 
life” (Calv. ‘‘ Insts.,” Lib. III, cxi, $15). 

And now the Fathers. ‘The Spirit of 
God cannot: sin, for he is given for justifi- 
cation, that he may justify by his help. 
. . . Forthe Spirit whose will is to just- 
ify will not be the cause [of sin]. For this 
is the sign of justification in a man, that by 
that which dwells in him he appears asa 
justified son of God” (Ambrose, Vol. II, 
Pars Ult., p. 72). ‘‘ Faith, therefore, has 
eternal life, because it is the foundation 
good. Good works also have it, because a 
righteous man is proved so both by words 
and deeds” (Zb., Vol. II, Pars I, p. 72). 
‘‘T beg thee, therefore, say whether justifi- 
cation seems to be conferred on thee in body 
or in mind. But thou canst not doubt, 
since righteousness, whence justification 
has been derived, is of the mind, un- 
doubtedly, and not of the body” (Zd., Vol. I, 
p. 181). 

Cyril indicates the same attitude by what 
he says of faith. ‘‘ He was not justified by 
works alone, but also by faith. Many 
things he had done rightly, but never was 
called the friend of God, save after he be- 
lieved and all his work was perfected by 
faith” (Cyril, Cat. V, De Fide, p. 74). 

Theodoret shows what is meant by not 
being justified by the law. ‘‘ The law,” he 
takes pains to say, ‘‘instructed men in a 
more perfect knowledge of sin and accused 
them more vehemently; but it could not 
suffice for men toward a right exercise of 
virtue” (Com. Rom. iii, 20). 

Origen says: ‘‘It seems, therefore, that 
in this place also, whereas many faiths (that 
is, many acts of believing) of Abraham had 
gone before, now all his faith was collected 
and united together, and so was accounted 
unto him for righteousness” (on Rom. iv, 8). 

Justin says: ‘‘Abraham carried not away 
the testimony of righteousness because of 
his circumcision; but because of his faith. 
For before he was circumcised this was pro- 
nounced of him: Abraham believed God, 
and it was imputed unto him for righteous- 
ness” (‘‘ Disp. with Trypho”). 

Chrysostom asks: ‘“‘ For what was Abra- 
ham the worse for not being under the law? 
Nothing at all. For his faith was sufficient 
unto him for righteousness (on Gal. iii). 

And now we come to that great central 
figure, the greatest since Paul, which has 
been seated so wrongfully in the midst of the 
Lutheran ideas. A first great act of some 
new master of history ought to be to relieve 
Augustine of his place in a so-called Augus- 
tinian theology. His divergence from this 
strangely misnamed creed has been ob- 
served; but with the gentle apology that he 
** confuses sometimes” [!] justification with 
sanctification. We shall ask the reader to 
understand how far the bold, clear outgiv- 
ings that I am about to quote can be consid- 
ered the confusions of this great mind; and 
also, further, what could not be proved in 
the style of lucus a non lucendo, if the total 
absence from a man’s books of a certain 
prominent theory, and his divorce from it 
by a theory of his own, does not, neverthe- 
less, separate him from being the father of 
it, but stamps it as a system with the seal 
of his great name. 

But we must begin to quote. ‘Christ 
alone,” says Augustine, ‘‘is he in whom all 
may be justified; because not only does the 
imitation of him make men righteous, but 
grace regenerating by the Spirit” (Vol. X, 
p. 119). ‘‘ For what is being justified other 
than being made righteous, to wit by him 
who justifies the ungodly, that from being 
ungodly he may be made righteous?” (Vol. 
X, p. 228). ‘‘ This justification, therefore, 
my brethren, we shall both have, just 
as far as we have it, and increase, in pro- 
portion as we lack, and make perfect, 
when we shall come where it will be said, 
“‘O, death, where is thy victory? ete.” (Vol. 
V, p. 922). ‘If, morover, we have some faith, 
we have already some righteousness” (Vol. V, 
p. 864). ‘‘ Which nature the most excellent 
among created things, when it is justified 
from impiety by its Creator, from a form of 
deformity to a form of beauty, etc.”(De Trin., 
LXV, c. 8). ‘Unless the mercy of God 
precede calling, no one can _ believe in such 
a way as that from this he can begin to be 








justified and receive the power of doing 
right” (Ad Simplicianum, Vol. IV, L. I), 
‘‘Who has wrought righteousness in a man, 
but he who justifies the ungodly; that is, by 
his grace makes a righteous man of an im- 
pious man?” (In Ps. cxviii, Vol. VIII). ‘He 
who shall have believed in him shall not 
have his own righteousness which is of the 
law, although it is a good law; but shall ful- 
fill the law itself—not by his own righteous. 
ness, but by one given by God. For love 
is the fulfilling of the law. Whence is this 
love shed abroad in our hearts? Not cer- 
tainly by ourselves; but by the Holy Ghost 
given tous” (Vol. X, Serm. 15). ‘‘ Asthe 
salvation of the Lord is spoken of not as 
that by which the Lord is saved, but as that 
which he gives to those whom he saves; so 
also the grace of God by Jesus Christ our 
Lord is called the righteousness of God not 
because the Lord is righteous, but because 
he justifies those whom out of a condition 
of impiety he makes righteous ” (Vol. V, p. 
753). ‘‘ That men may understand that they 
are justified from sins by the same grace by 
which it was effected that the man Christ 
could have no sin” (Vol. VI, p. 250). ‘‘ Justi- 
fication here is imperfect in us” (Vol. V, p. 
867). ‘‘When our hope shall be completed, 
then also our justification shall be com- 
pleted” (Vol. V, p. 790). 

But we have quoted enough. 

Before we dismiss the subject, let us guard 
ourselves from the imputation of abandon- 
ing what is forensic in Christ. We build 
everything on what is forensic. But our 
forensic grace is the grace of sacrifice, 
Our notion of what is imputed is not 
righteousness; for God himself is not 
righteous redundantly in his infinite nature. 
But our notion of what is imputed is unde- 
served suffering, made over to us as a vica- 
rious satisfaction; and buying our relief 
from sinfulness, which means, of course, our 
gift of righteousness. No one will accuse 
Augustine of trampling grace; but yet he 
keeps it single, instead of double, and leaves 
the whole terminology of justification where 
the apostles left it, in enforcing righteous- 
ness. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 





CONFERENCING IN CONNECTICUT 
AND MEDITATIONS UPON METHODISM. 


BY GEO. LANSING TAYLOR, D.D. 





HERE we are in the beautiful and classic 
“City of Elms,” in the proverbial ‘Land 
of Steady Habits,” the “ Wooden Nutmeg 
State,” and on the last day of the thirty- 
first session of New York East A? nual Con- 
ference. The large First M. E. \ Church, 
founded by Jesse Lee, in 1787, —. 
with a deeply interested throng of preacihers 
and spectators. The church stands ina filne 
position, fronting on the famous-New Havein 
Green. The great block of the‘edifices oif 
Yale College fronts the green on the adjat- 
cent side, and this church is so situated as4 
to enfilade the college quadrangle, on which 
also its higher spire looks down. Is there 
anything significant in that to the church 
militant? A cannon planted where this 
church stands would rake the whole front 
and flank of the College. Why should not 
this pulpit do the same? There is no place 
in American Methodism where a “‘ big gun” 
of the best sort, a theological and spiritual 
Krupp fifteen-miler (that’s the 1inge of the 
last one), could be more effectively mounted 
than just here. Yale has evidently seen the 
taking position of this church here, and 
has attempted to counterpoint the Armin- 
ian fort by putting the heavy brick 
Redan of its theological seminary, 
commanded by the veteran Leonard 
Bacon, just by one side of the church, 
and the solid brown-stone bomb-proof of 
Battelle Chapel, commanded by the pol- 
ished Dr. Barbour, on the corner of the 
college quadrangle immediately opposite 
the church. The manifest intention of 80 
placing these fortresses was to mask and 
exclude the fire of this Methodist battery. 
But this masterly defensive strategy has 
been only partially successful; for the in- 
vading fort still out-tops the defenders, and 
its higher spire, from its commanding posi- 
tion, still looks down in minatory majesty 
upon the group of fortifications below. At 
present, however, we are happy to say that 
there are no active hostilities between 
these rival strongholds. Each party has 
come to entertain a genuine respect for the 
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other’s metal and mettle, and now there is a 
truc@’to shot and shell, and a zealous salu- 
tation of each other’s flags, with hearty 
hurrahs and hand-shaking all along the line. 
In fact, so far has this good feeling gone 
that Major-General Porter, Brigadier Bacon, 
and several other officers of the Calvinistic 
castlé have been welcomed as visitors in the 
Arminian citadel, and have in turn invited 
General-in-Chief Haven, and all his rank 
and file, to come over and inspect the whole 
plan of their fortress, which, indecd, has 
been plentifully done. And so, after this, 
let us hear no more of hostile cannonad- 
ing here; for both parties have made the 
happy discovery that the same all-glorious 
cross-flag flies over both, and that they are 
in fact parts of the ‘‘ one army of the Living 
God.” It was in hearty recognition of this 
fact that, by the invitation of Dr. Barbour, 
Professor Rice, of Middletown, occupied 
his college pulpit in Battelle Chapel on Sun- 
day; while the noble Dr. Noble invited a 
nameless and very unworthy brother to that 
of the old and mighty ‘‘ Center Church on 
the Green,” the original and illustrious cra- 
dle church of the New Haven Colony. Dr. 
Dennen seized Dr. Curry to glorify Third 
Church; while Hawes, Todd, and many 
more each captured ‘‘ the best preacher in 
the Conference,” wherewith to make merry 
in North church, Church of the Redeemer, 
Davenport Church, College-Street, Dwiglit 
Place, Fair Haven (where they caught 
Robert Crook, LL.D., and found him all 
straight), and so on to the end of the chap- 
ter. Probably ‘ere was never a heartier 
recognition of the ministry of one church 
by that of another than was accorded to the 
followers of Wesley by the Congregational 
pastors of New Haven on last Sunday. And 
every knightly itinerant could say, with 
brave Fitz-James to generous Roderitk Dhu, 
“ I take the courtesy, by Heaven, 
As frankly as 'tis nobly given”; 

and could add, with the sweet harp of Ju- 
dah: ‘Behold how goud and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

But here we are in this Conference. These 
men are the successors of Jesse Lee, Vir- 
ginia’s wise and eloquent apostle of Meth- 
odism to New England. Not ragamuffin 
apostle, by any means; but a man whose 
family heredity, whose personal rearing and 
talents, and whose dignity of character and 
manners made him every whit the equal of 
the foremost men of New England in his 
time. When Asbury selected a captain 
for the Methodist invasion of New 
England (for it was an invasion then), 
that great bishop’s sagacity did not for- 
sake him. Boston has just made and 
celebrated two famous chairs: one from the 
old horse-chestnut of Cambridge under 
which Longfellow’s ‘ Village Blacksmith ” 
had his iron forge and fire; the other, of 
firmer grain, from the renowned elm of the 
more renowned Boston Common, one of 
whose most renowned events was the ser- 
mon of Jesse Lee under it, to 3,000 hearers, 
July 9th, 1790, which introduced a new and 
mighty evangel to Boston. One of those 
chairs is the seat of a lovely and genial 
muse; the other the throne of a world- 
renewing power. Which of thetwo honored 
chairs has the most weighty significance— 
the literary or the religious one? The 
answer cannot be far to seek, even for the 
most enthusiastic lovers of literature, But 
Lee began his New England work in Con- 
necticut; and Stamford, Norwalk, and New 
Haven ought to have older relics of him 
than Boston, and perhaps equally romantic 
ones. It seems a little remarkable that this 
has not been done. But religion needs the 
literary and artistic elements, as truly, if not 
as sorely, as these need it. A little more of 
this in Methodism is one of its present 
most urgent needs. And it is coming 
slowly, though not as slowly as it first came 
to the Puritan. 

New York East Conference embraces 
New York City east of a line beginning at 
the Battery and following Broadway, Chat- 
ham Street, Bowery, and Third Avenue, 
and then taking in Brooklyn and all Long 
Island, all stations on the New Haven Rail- 
way, beginning with Mt. Vernon, eastward, 
and all Connecticut west of the river, from 
the Sound to Massachusetts, save a few ap- 
pointments in the N. W. corner of the state. 
It is thus, in all probability, the greatest 
geographical absurdity among the ninety- 





ences of the world. It ought to be abolished 
by the next General Conference, in 1880. 
The east side of New York City should go 
with the west side in the New York Con- 
ference, for the great good of the City work; 
Staten Island should be taken from Newark 
Conference, and go with Brooklyn and all 
Long Island to make out the Brooklyn 
Conference, and a good one in the state 
where it belongs; and all Connecticut should 
be a conference by itself. This would be a 
blessing all around. It is now significantly 
said that the Connecticut preachers east of 
the river say their prayers with their faces 
toward Boston, and those west of it toward 
New York; and this sly jest, if true, would 
be only the index of the natural aspirations 
of men of like flesh and blood as other men. 
But give Connecticut Methodism a state 
unity of its own; let Hartford, New Haven, 
Stamford, Norwich, etc. be the Meccas of its 
ministerial aspiration; let it have a Method- 
ist state historical society, to help concen- 
trate its interest still more intensely around 
Middletown; let its young men look not to 
New York, but to their native villages, for 
pastoral honors, and Connecticut Method- 
ism, instead of being looked upon as a rus- 
ticating ground for New York and Boston, 
would soon be one of the coveted garden- 
spots of the denomination. The different 
ethnic genius and atmosphere of the two 
states is another reason for this change. 

But now let us make another desperate at- 
tempt to say something about this Confer- 
ence. Here are two hundred itinerant min- 
isters on the effective list, besides supernu- 
meraries and superannuates. Seven of 
these are in professorships, editorships, etc., 
all by churchly appointment; the remaining 
198, counting in presiding elders, are in the 
pastorate. Many of those in the rural 
parts have charge of two, three, or more in 
a circuit, and several small charges are sup- 
plied by local preachers. The number of 
church edifices reported is 284, there being 
but few societies now in the older states 
without churches. The membership, ex- 
cluding probationers, is reported at 38,590. 
The amount paid for pastoral salaries is 
$186,146, making an average of practically 
$1,000 for each effective pastor. The high- 
est salary is $4,000. Twenty-two pay $2,000 
or over. Fifty-eight pay from $1,000 to 
$2,000. One hundred and ninety-three 
churches or circuits pay less than $1,000. 
Sixty-six of these pay $500 or over and one 
hundred and twenty-seven pay less than 
$500. Several smaller churches do not re- 
port their salaries. These figures are from 
last year’s tables. They tell their own 
story. New York East Conference Meth- 
odism pays less than $5 per full member 
(still less, counting probationers and non- 
communicants) for the support of its pas- 
tors. Overtwo hundred of these men of 
God, counting supplies, get less support 
than good foreman mechanics. And this 
while in health and with parishes to re- 
ceive them! What can they lay up against 
the dark days of superannuation on from 
$200 downward? These small salaries are, 
in the main, the result of departing from the 
old circuit system; each small church, or too 
many of them, demanding the full service 
of a pastor for itself, and inmany instances 
several of the weakest being able, with 
their combined means, to pay only a starva- 
tion stipend. The direct result of these 
small stipends and this divided work is to 
drive out to the West hosts of the most 
promising and well-fitted young ministers 
sent out by our colleges, and to make place 
and pay for aclass of men who never saw 
either college or high school—too many of 
them simply mechanics and artisans in ord- 
ers. Good men at heart; earnest, some of 
them useful; but whose proper place had 
been rather as useful laymen, to make the 
churches stronger, than as comparatively 
useless ministers, to make them weaker, 
and to sink, by the considerable mass of 
their dead weight, and also by their 
votes on subsequent candidates, the stand- 
ard of ministerial qualifications in the Con- 
ference. The same is true on other territo- 
ry;as much so asin this Conference. Under 
such pastoral talent the weaker churches 
too often decline, rather than grow. From 
such churches come, in the main, the candi- 
dates who become such pastors; who thus 
return to plague their inventors. But, per 
contra, not all college-trained men are born 
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and some of good scholarship fail sadly in 

the pastorate. Yet the only true course is 

to raise the grade of both qualification and 

compensation; and this is being done as fast 

as practicable. Several distinct measures 

looking to that end have this year been 

adopted. One of these declares the judg- 

ment of the Conference in favor of a further 

return toward the circuit system among the 

weaker churches, so that no pastor shall re- 

ceive a less salary than $600 and parsonage; 

another calls for collections among all the 

churches for aiding the support of the 

weaker ones; and still another—not new, but 

more stringently applied—remands to further 

probation several candidates for orders 

whose probationary time had expired, but 

whose studious and pastoral success needed 

further proof. 

Here are these hundreds of ministers now 

finishing the work of their annual session 

in Conference. There are perhaps a dozen 

among them who are more or less leaders in 

the business and debates of the body, though 

three times that number are considerably 

prominent. The two principal debaters 
on most questions are Dr. Daniel Curry, 

editor of the National Repository, the Nestor 
of the Conference, and who has not yet 
ceased to be its Ajax, too; and Dr. J. M. 

Buckley, its Diomed, who, like him of old, 

is just as likely to make war on the gods 
as on men, should gods get in his way. Dr. 

Curry, evidently, as a rule, fights for prin- 
ciples; and nearly always carries the convic- 
tion of the Conference that he is honestly 
in earnest, if not always right. Dr. Buck- 
ley seems to be a sort of spring-steel de- 
bating machine, who goes off by force of 
nature, and can go off quicker and rattle 
the sharper and longer and with less 
winding up than any patent alarm in the 
land. The springing of a rattlesnake’s rattle 
is nothing compared with this automaton 
prodigy. And yet it must be conceded that 
Dr. B—— generally gains his end; not al- 
ways the best end, nor gained in the best 
way—at least, inthe opinion of the other 
side of the house. But his imperturbable 
coolness, combined with the most impetu- 
ous audacity, make him more than anything 
else like a patent spring-steel game rooster; 
and woe to the unlucky fowl made of mere 
flesh and blood against whom this incarnate 
fighting machine lets himself loose. And 
yet this sort of a knight-errant is just the 
champion to have on one’s own side; and 
he has a pretty large side in the Conference, 
as the voting shows. For the exposure of 
frauds, the rectification of abuses, and that 
sort of work, such men are a divinely-sent 
blessing; but still it isa little uncomfort- 
able to most men to have hair-hung swords 
swung over their heads too often, however 
bright they are. As to other leaders on the 
Conference floor, there are several so tall 
and so nearly of a stature that to begin to 
measure and mark would require more space 
than we can spare. Bishop Gilbert Haven 
presides admirably, and gives his air of 
geniality and vigor to the whole Confer- 


ence. 
But the closing hour has come. The 


Bishop gives his closing charge to the 
brethren, and then reads officially the long 
roll of Conference appointments, one of the 
highest ecclesiastical acts performed by any 
man on earth. There is a moral sublimity 
in secing this one man by his word send 
two hundred ministers, like arrows from the 
hand of Jove, to a year’s work for eternal 
destinies. .To see and hear this done, and 
to see the two hundred ministers and 
churches take their work and their work- 
men from the lips of this man, their brother, 
not one refusing, is a scene of the highest 
type of the morally sublime. The list is 
ended, the benediction is pronounced, each 
man isa pastor ings moment, many in new 
fields. There are hand-shakings, some in 
joy and some in trial, and then a rush for 
bags and cars, and one more Conference is 
journalized in eternity. 
New Haven, Cony., April 19th, 1879. 





Some children take naturally to a practi- 
cal view of things. A little girl in Brookline 
was saying her prayers the other evening, clos- 
ing up with: ‘‘God bless Papa and Mamma, 
little sister, and everybody, and keep us from 
harm this night. Amen.’ The “little sister,” 
a bright-eyed puss of five years, quietly re- 
marked: “If you’d said ‘ everybody’ to begin 
with, you needn’t have made such a long 





ministers or divinely called to be ministers, 


prayer.” 


GRAFTED ON A THORN. 
BY LAURA SANFORD. 


War is ft that of roses all so fair 

This one alone outpours delicious afr 

Of Paradise new born? 

Strange is the answer, touching penstve 
thought 

Beyond the rose, with tearful meaning fraught : 
“«*T was grafted on a thorn.”’ 





And thou, dear Song, dearest and sweetest 

Song, 

Sweet Rose of Music, lingering, haunting long, 

Wast thou too once forlorn ? 

Didst thou like Nightingale with panting 

breast 

Against the sharp green poignard bleeding 
prest 

8o graft thee on a thorn ? 


Oh ! Love itself draws spell from killing pain, 
And turns its death-pang to life’s endless gain. 
True love, deep love is sworn 

Upon an altar built of prayers and sighs ; 
Love, ruling Love, pure rose of Paradise, 

Is grafted on earth’s thorn. 


REISSUE OF REDEEMED GREEN 
BACKS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Tre Resumption Act of January 14th, 
1875, provided for the redemption and re- 
tirement of legal-tender notes at the rate of 
eighty per cent. of the additional notes 
issued to any national bank, organized or to 
be organized, until the whole outstanding 
volume of such notes should be brought 
down to three hundred millions of dollar. 
It further provided that on and after Jan- 
uary ist, 1879, ‘‘ the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall redeem, in coin, the United States 
legal-tender notes then outstanding, on their 
presentation for redemption at the office of 
the Assistant Treasurer of the United States 
in the City of New York, in sums of not 
less than fifty dollars.” The outstanding 
amount of these notes when this act was 
passed was $382,000,000. 

Congress, by the Act of May 81st, 1878, 
provided ‘‘ that from and after the passage 
of this act it shal] not be lawful for the 
Secretary of the Treasury or other officer 
under him to cancel or retire any more of 
the United States legal-tender notes,” and 
that ‘‘ when any of the said notes may be 
redeemed or be received into the Treasury 
under any law whatever, and shall belong to 
the United States, they shall not be retired, 
canceled, or destroyed; but they shall be 
reissued and paid out again and keptin cir- 
culation.” The outstanding volume of 
such notes at the time of the passage of this 
act was $346,681,016. The purpose of 
this act was to forbid any further decrease 
under the Resumption Act of 1775, and also 
to forbid the retirement of these notes when 
resumption should go into effect. Redemp- 
tion in coin, according to this theory, is not 
ultimate and final payment at all; but 
simply the maintenance of these notes at 
par with coin by exchanging the latter for 
them when presented as prescribed in the 
Resumption Act. 

The redemption of a legal-tender note in 
coin, as provided for inthe Resumption Act, 
means more than the simple maintenance of 
that note at par with coin. It fulfills the 
promise made on the face of the note, and, 
hence, cancels the obligation set forth there- 
in. The note-holder takes the coin, which 
is the thing promised, and the Government 
takes the note, and the contract between 
the two isended. The note in possession 
of the Government, if not actually de- 
stroyed, exists only as the evidence of an 
extinguished obligation. It is not property 
in its possession; but rather the proof of a 
debt paid and canceled, and, as such, equiv- 
alent to a receipt for payment. Actual pay- 
ment, as contemplated in the note itself, 
terminates the transaction between the 
promiser and the promisee, 

If, then, the Government, having paid a 
legal-tender note according to the promise, 
reissues that note to another party, it makes 
a new contract, just as really as it would 
have done if it had destroyed the note and 
issued an entirely new one. The revival of 
the extinguished obligation, by the reissue, 
creates an entirely new and distinct obliga- 
tion, different from the one extinguished. 
The reissue is, hence, equivalent to a new 
issue. 

The question, then, raised by the Act of 





May 31st, 1878 is whether Congress has the 
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constitutional power, under any and all cir- 
cumstances and for any purpose, to author 
ize the issue of Treasury notes and make 
them a legal tender in the discharge of con- 
tracts. The decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Jegal-Tender 
Cases (12 Wall., 457) does not answer this 
question in the affirmative. What was de- 
cided in those cases is that ‘‘the acts of Con- 
gress known as the Legal Tender [Acts] are 
constitutional when applied to contracts made 
before their passage,” and that “they are 
also valid as applicable to contracts made 
since.” The acts referred to are the Legal- 
Tender Acts of 1862 and 1863, and the 
ground upon which the Supreme Court 
based its decision and reversed its own pre- 
vious decision in Hepburn os. Griswold 
(8 Wall., 603) is that, in the circumstances 
existing at the time of their passage, these 
acts were necessary and proper, as the 
means of enabling Congress to carry into 
execution the powers of the Government in 
suppressing the Rebellion, and that they are 
not forbidden by any clause of the Consti- 
tution. The decision applies to these acts, 
and these only, and in these circumstances, 
and is very far from affirming a general 
power in Congress, under any circumstances 
and for any reason, to authorize the issue of 
legal-tender notes. No such doctrine was 
stated by Mr. Justice Strong, in delivering 
the opinion of the Court, or is implied in 
what was stated. 

The argument of Mr. Justice Strong 
turned largely, if not wholly, upon the cir- 
cumstances under which the Legal-Tender 
Acts were passed ; and, whether good or had, 
there plainly would have been no necessity 
for this special mode of treating the sub- 
ject if it had been the doctrine of the 
Court that Congress has the power to make 
Treasury notes a legal tender, for any pur- 
pose and at any time. It would have been 
sufficient to affirm this general principle. 
The reasoning implies just the reverse of 
such a principle; and what is thus implied 
had been the uniform doctrine of the coun- 
try down to the crisis of 1862. Nobody, 
until that crisis growing out of the war, 
imagined that Congress possessed any legal 
tender power, except as incidental to its 
power of coining money, which is totally 
different from the issue of a Treasury note: 
and even then no one claimed for Congress 
a general power, applicable to all circum- 
stances and limited only by its discretion, 
to make the obligations of the Government 
a legal tender in application to private 
entracts. This doctrine is of later growth, 
and is a part of the new theory of the Con- 
stitution which has been begotten by the 
use of paper money. 

It is true that the Legal-tender Acts of 
1862 and 1863 contemplated that the Gov- 
ernment would receive its own notes in ex- 
change for bonds issued by it and in pay- 
ment of dues to it, with the exception of 
customs dues, and also provided that the 
notes so received might be “‘ reissued from 
time to time, as the exigencies of the public 
interest shall require.” This form of recep- 
tion was not, however, understood or meant 
to be the payment of the notes, as intended 
to be made at some future time and as ex- 
pressly provided for in the Resumption Act 
of 1875. The notes were to be received, 
and then to be reissued, to meet the exigen- 
cies of the Government;'and were designed 
to be used simply as a temporary circulation, 
to be ultimately redeemed and withdrawn 
by actual payment. The idea then entered 
nobody’s head that they were to be a part 
of the permanent money of the country, and 
that when the time for redeeming them 
should come; they were to be reissued as 
fast as redeemed, and thus kept in circula- 
tion. This theory, asserted in the Act of 
May 31st, 1878, had no place in the reissue 
theory of the Legal-tender Acts themselves. 
Their theory was that of a temporary use, 
to meet an exigency; and that when the 
exigency was passed the notes were to be 
withdrawn from circulation altogether. 
Hence the provision for funding them at the 
option of the holders; and hence also the 
Act of April 12th, 1866, for retiring and 
cancelling these notes at not more than a 
specified rate per month. The idea of reis- 
sue is not in the Act of 1866; and not the 
remotest intimation of it is given, but just 
the reverse is implied, in the Resumption 
Act of 1875. The natural and proper con- 
struction of the latter Act is that coin re- 





demption of legal-tender notes means their 
final payment, and, of course, puts an end 
to all the notes thus redeemed. The reissue 
of the notes, after their redemption, is a 
new theory of paying a debt. 

The argument from expediency in relation 
to this subject embraces a variety of consid- 
erations, among which the following deserve 
special mention: 

1. There is no necessity for the reissue of 
redeemed notes, as the means of avoiding a 
contraction of the currency. The coin that 
redeems the notes takes their place in the 
circulation and is their equivalent; and, 
hence, the process .involves no contraction 
to the amount of a dollar. 

2. Resumption of specie payments largely 
increases the active money of the country, 
since it turns all its coin into such money, 
to be used for the purposes of trade, instead 
of being, as it had hitherto been, for the 
most part an article of merchandise, bought 
and sold, and demanding the money in cur- 
rent use to conduct such transactions. With 
resumption the speculation in gold came to 
an end, and all the gold coins of the United 
States at once became money, pure and 
simple, and nothing else; thereby making a 
large addition to the circulation. Resump- 
tion is really a process of expansion, rather 
than contraction. 

8. The theory of continued reissue per- 
petuates the legal-tender debt. It would 
not pay a dollar of the debt in forty centu 
ries, since it renews the obligation as fast as 
it extinguishes it. The debt is a forced loan, 
resorted to in the exigency of war and ad- 
mitting of no other justification; and this 
theory indefinitely perpetuates the loan in 
time of peace. 

The evidence of the debt being a legal 
tender note, the theory perpetuates the ex 
istence and popular use of legal-tender paper 
money; and, hence, it makes it impossible, 
during the continuance of the theory, for 
the country to come back to metallic money 
as its sole standard of value, which was its 
position before the war and which the 
experience of the world has proved to be 
the only safe position. If anything can be 
regarded as settled by experience and the 
best sense of mankind, it is settled that any 
theory which includes in it the use of legal 
tender paper money, issued, as it must he, 
by the Government, is for that reason a bad 
theory. 

5. The reissue theory imposes upon the 
Treasury of the United States the whole 
burden of keeping our paper circulation at 
par with coin, and creates the necessity for 
a large coin reserve in the Treasury, as the 
only means by which this can he done 
The banks do not need any such reserve for 
the redemption of their own notes, since 
these notes are redeemable in legal-tender 
notes, The Government, however, must 
have a coin reserve adequate to guarantee 
the redemption of the latter notes at the 
option of their holders, or they will not cir- 
culate at par with coin. This reserve is so 
much idle capital, except for this single pur- 
pose, accumulated and maintained either 
by taxation or by borrowing the money, 
yielding no profit to the Government and 
imposing an annual tax on the people to 
the amount of the interest on this capital. 

6. The coin reserve necessary to main- 
tain redemption under the reissue theory is 
exposed to three sources of serious peril. The 
first is the constant temptation which it 
supplies to Congress to use a part of it for 
the ordinary expenses of the Government. 
The second is such a state of our foreign 
exchanges as would drain coin from the 
Treasury and carry it to other countries. 
The third is the fact that the same notes, 
without any decrease of volume, may be 
presented for redemptign for any number of 
times. These causes, one or more of them, 
might so reduce the reserve as to compel the 
Government either to suspend specie pay- 
ment or go into the market as the borrower 
of coin. The difficulties and perils of the 
task of keeping paper currency at par with 
coin are greatly increased by the continued 
reissue of redeemed notes. 

7. The Treasury Department, whose proper 
function is simply that of collecting and dis- 
bursing the public revenue, becomes, under 
this theory, a great bank of issue and re- 
demption. The issue of legal-tender notes 
placed it in this abnormal position; and the 
only way to get it out of the position is to 

redeem and retire the notes. It will then 


be (what it was intended to be and all that 


it is fitted to be) simply the fiscal agent of 
the Government, and as such wholly 
divorced from the banking business. This, 
however, is not possible under the policy of 
redeeming and reissuing the whole or a part 
of the note circulation of the country. 

8. The most serious objection of all to 
the reissue theory consists in the assump- 
tion which it makes in regard to the power 
of Congress. It assumes that Congress may 
not only direct the reissue of redeemed 
notes; but may also at any time authorize 
any amount of new notes to be issued, and 
may thus inflate the circulation to any ex- 
tent. This is the general doctrine of those 
who advocate this theory. All that is need- 
ed is a mere vote of Congress, and the 
thing is done, just as soon as the printing- 
press can turn out the notes. A more dan- 
gerous theory itis hardly possible to con- 
ceive. It not only furnishes a strong tempt- 
ation to extravagant expenditure, without 
corresponding taxation; but also makes 
Congress an absolute potentate over the 
quantity of money in the country, and, by 
consequence, over the current prices of 
commodities. There is not a government 
on earth fit to be trusted with such a power 
over the business of the people; and noth- 
ing can be clearer than that the framers of 
the Constitution did not intend to grant it 
to Congress. It is a power which no gov- 
ernment has ever used without almost uni- 
formly abusing it by excessive issues. Such 
has been the experience of the world and 
such is the experience of this country. 

Our monetary system is at present in the 
transition state. A great point has been 
gained in making legal-tender notes equiva- 
lent to coin by redeeming them therein. 
What remains to be done is to get rid of 
these notes altogether, and either wholly 
repeal the Silver Law or so modify it as to 
give the country an honest silver dollar. 
Both of these results are waiting for the 
wisdom of the future; and when they shall 
he gained the country will come back to 
metallic money as the sole standard of 
value, and paper issues having no legal- 
tender character and redeemable on demand 
in real money. The Government will then 
coin money, and remit to other agencies the 
work of supplying and redeeming the paper 
circulation of the people. The currency 
question will then, and not till then, cease 
to he a living issue at popular elections. 
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Crapter VI. 
THE BALANCED ROCK. 

THe country about Barnesfield was so 
disposed that Nature had many opportuni- 
ties for indulging her caprices. Indeed, the 
people of the village took it a little to heart 
that neighboring places, by no means so 
rich in natural beauty and curiosity, were 
yet resorted to more generally and made the 
haunts of fashion. Had not Barnesfield 
most captivating views? Had it not three or 
four caves, vaguely reported of extreme 
depth, but rarely explored except by wood- 
chucks? Had it not the Gulf, that pictur- 
esque escape through the mountains, with 
its slabs of marble chiseled by no mortal 
hands and tumbled down the hillside? 
And, finally, had it not the Rolling Stone, 
a great bowlder poised on a sharp edge 
and threatening to rock in a high wind? 

Our philosophers, however, being on the 
ground, had no reason to reproach them- 
selves for inattention to the wonders and 
beauties of Barnesfield. The views were 
their constant delight; the caves they could 
speculate about and imagine to be as pro- 
found as they desired; and now, having 
heard the fame of the Rolling Stone or 
Balanced Rock, as it was variously called, 
they made a picnic excursion to it, meaning 
to take theirlunch onit, or under it, or under 
its shadow, whichever proved most practica- 
ble or agreeable. The road which they fol- 
lowed carried them through the village 
street; and then, by a turn across the 
meadows, up a slope, which enabled 
them to look down on the lovely lake; and 
then by the course of a little brook to a 
pasture. Letting down the bars, they fol- 
lowed a cart-path through the bushes and 
fragmentary rocks, until they came sudden- 





ly upon the Rock itself, a huge crag of lime- 
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stone, worn by some ancient action of water, 
apparently, which had scooped out the under 
surface of the rock and left it balanced upon 
a rocky ledge which peeped above the 
ground. They got down upon their hands 
and knees and peered at the substructure. 
The Rock was not balanced upon a point, 
but upon an edge; its center of gravity not 
being in the middle of the long line of its 
under surface. It seemed, however, to be so 
nicely poised that Miss Crombie thrust her 
hand gently against it, as if fearing to topple 
it over. 

“Do you feel 
Davison. 

“‘T tried to imagine it.” 

“Let metry.” And, seizing a projection 
by his two hands, he drew himself up, 
swinging his body under the Rock. His 
weight and his spring failed to stir the mon- 
ster, though he averred that he perceived 
a slight elasticity, as he raised and lowered 
himself. 

“ T suppose all these visitors have thumped 
and jumped on the rock before us,” said 
Dr. Crombie, poking with his cane initials 
and names and dates that were everywhere 
scrawled over or cut into the soft stone. 
Edward Davison, meanwhile, had sprung 
up a plank that formed an inclined plane 
against the Rock, and, standing on the top, 
pronounced it abundantly large enough to 
accommodate the party. Standing near the 
plank, he leaned forward, and drew each 
member successively up the narrow bridge; 
and after that made himself the messenger 
to run back and forth for the various needs 
of the company. 

“Tt is a good deal more exhilarating,” 
said Miss Crombie; ‘‘ but not unlike climb- 
ing up on the dining-table and eating our 
lunch there. Tt is singular how inevitably 
people wish to eat on the top of natural 
scenery. I think the gods even were in the 
habit of having dinner-parties on Olympus. 
Weren't they?” 

“Yes, that was one way the Greeks had 
of keeping up a divine connection. There 
isa healthiness about the idea, I think; a 
recognition of human necessity and a wish 
to free it from merely vulgar associations.” 

“Yes, Father,” added Edward Davison, 
‘and feasting with Greeks and Greek gods 
was very apt to be associated with the hunt. 
In that. way it was heroic. And then a Greek 
when he sacrificed gave a dinner-party, so 
that heroism and religion sat at table with 
him.” 

*« How is it, Crombie? Does the academic 
life include state dinners? ” 

“We have one dinner a year at St. John’s, 
besides that eaten at commencement. It is 
onour Founder's Day, and we try to invest it 
with so much ceremony as to make it seem 
that education is worthy of honor being 
paid to it by cooks even.” 

“«T suppose you make solemn speeches? ” 

““Yes, but not many. In the first place, 
we are very careful that all the appoint- 
ments of the table shall be orderly. The 
college has a handsome service of plate and 
fine damask. Upon this one occasion a full 
display is made. We dine in the Hall, 
which is only so used twice a year, and 
borrow portraits for the time to add to our 
collection. We have a procession, headed 
by the Trustees and Faculty, and trumpets, 
which last take their place in the gallery, 
afterward. Then the great announcements 
of the year are made on that day—the com- 
mencement parts, the honors, the prizes; 
and we take pains to have present some 
great dignitary in state or science or litera- 
ture. Ina word, we make it the great day 
of the year. There are speeches; but they 
are generally prepared with care. We give 
our best that day, and one or two students 
are appointed beforehand to represent the 
undergraduates.” 

“« What is the effect on the students?” 

“Excellent. They show their respect by 
their order and decorum. I have even 
thought of introducing devices, such as they 
had at Gray’s Inn and other halls in Eliza- 
beth’s time; but have been unwilling to 
make the ceremonies too foreign. I want 
great pomp for one day; but I want all the 
parts to be entirely fit for the. place and 
occasion, making sure only that Learning 
stands forward as that which is honored. 

‘We have heard of your Founder's Day 
at our college,” said Edward Davison, “and 
occasionally students have gone on, upo® 
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considerable talk, and once at our club we 
discussed the question whether it would not 
be possible to establish some sort of day of 
celebration to be observed by a number of 
affiliated colleges in turn, each inviting the 
others to its hospitality. Of course, it would 
need to be done by representatives. That is, 
instead of inviting them to a ball-match, or 
an inter-collegiate contest, or what not, to 
invite officers and students to a dinner.” 

‘‘ A capital idea, Davison. We will try it 
at St. John’s, and set the example of an in- 
tellectual feast. It will be the first step to- 
ward a true university of colleges.” 

‘With a university professor of cooking, 
Uncle, as its first president. Then at last 
we should have education based on a good 
solid foundation; not balanced on the head, 
like the rock we are on.” 

‘** Yet the rock does not stir, Miss Rose. 
Your uncle makes his dinner on top of it. 
Crombie, what you said just now about a 
university of colleges reminds me of similar 
ideas I have heard thrown out—of the ad- 
vantage there would be ina formal univers- 
ity, which should include all the colleges, 
say, of one section of the country, giving 
degrees and exercising a general control 
over the education of the district.” 

‘*Anidle dream, Davison. It grows out 
of a fancied parallel between our colleges 
and those which constitute the members of 

the University at Oxford and Cambridge. 
In fact, we have grown up in such a helter- 
skelter way in America, in matters of educa 
tion, that we must leave to the West these 
big experiments in theories of education, 
and content ourselves with developing our 
local institutions out of their past, and not 
out of some philosophy of education.” 

“Do you think, then, that here in New 
England it is too late to consolidate educa- 
cation, so that there shall bea steady grade 
from the primary school to the university?” 

‘Tt is too soon to do it, at any rate,” said 
the President, thrusting his cane impatiently 
into a crevice of the rock. ‘‘ We are suffer- 
ing enough here from the false conception 
that such a grade practically exists. It is 
assumed that there is a regular succession, 
by which each school is the complement of 
the one below it and the preparation for 
the one above it; that by some survival of 
the fittest the best pupils in grammar or 
district school pass to the high school or 
academy, the flower of these to the college 
or university, and that a final sifting deposits 
the highest culture in the professional and 
special schools. Now mark the practical evil 
of this theory. It tends to shape the course 
of study in each school with reference to 
the one above it, rendering the course thus 
subsidiary to some other. But in the vast 
majority of cases the second course is never 
followed, and the scholar in such cases finds 
himself not qualified for life; but qualified 
for some special advanced study, which he 
cannot pursue. The weakest jointis plainly 
between the grammar school and the high 
school. It should be taken for granted, in 
laying down studies for pupils in the gram- 
mar school, that they are not to pass into a 
school of higher grade, and that the educa- 
tion they receive in the school which they 
are able to attend is all the formal educa- 
tion which they ever will receive. In other 
words, the many should not se sacrificed to 
the needs of the few, especially when the 
few «are usually placed in circumstances 
which make them independent of the state’s 
aid,” 

“Would you, then, have a special course 
for those who are to pursue a collegiate or 
professional education, different in the be- 
ginning from that which the boy who is to 
learn a trade or go into business pursues? ” 

‘“Yes, I would have the classical school 
take under its charge the education of such 
boys as are destined for college, and extend 
its own course backward. The primary 
education I would not interfere with; but a 
boy who is to have a collegiate education 
ought not to be doing the work which ex- 
tends through a grammar-school course. 
On the other hand, the grammar-school work 
for the great majority of boys ought to be 
very different from what it is.” 

“How would you reform it?” 

“In two directions. I would introduce 
two elements that are very insufticiently 
provided—the manual and the literary. To 
take the latter first, you must surely have 

noticed the work that is done in reading in 
ur public schools? ” 








“Yes, indeed; and only to regret it.” 

‘*Look at the reading-books which are 
given to scholars in that insufferable system 

of grading. Is this feast of scraps really the 
best we can offer for the intellectual and 
spiritual nourishment of the young? What 
do these books teach the child of reading? 
They supply him with the power to read 
print at sight, to pronounce accurately the 
several words that meet his eye, and to 
know the time-value of the several marks 
of punctuation; but they no more make 
readers of the children than an accordcon 
supplies one with the power to appreciate 
and enjoy a sonata of Beethoven. Year 
after year they are drilled in reading what 
for the most part is the weak production of 
third and fourth-rate writers. Now, I do 
not object to intelligent drill; but I maintain 
that in our schools it bears little or no re- 
lation to the actual use of the power of 
reading. The best of the education of 
children is not their ability to take up the 
daily newspaper or the monthly magazine, 
after they leave school; but their interest in 
good literature and their power to read it 
intelligently. This can be taught in school. 
Not only so, it ought to be taught; for, unless 
the child’s mind is plainly set in this direc- 
tion, it is very unlikely that he will find the 
way for himself. People talk loosely about 
the free public libraries being the legitimate 
successors to the public schools; but if the 
schools were what they ought to be the 
children would be taught in them how to 
use the public library, and you would not 
see them rushing after the despicable stuff 
that is called literature only by courtesy.” 

“*Would you, then, introduce the formal 
study of literature into our schools below 
the grade of high school?” 

‘* Most assuredly I would. But you do not 
need to be told, Davison, that this does not 
mean in my mind the study about literature, 
but the study of literature; and the first, 
most significant step is to offer the literature 
itself pure and unmixed with comment. 
Two things are essential—and, given these 
two, I betieve the work would be done: 
first a teacher, and second achoice of litera 
ture which should have regard to the natural 
development of the child’s mind. We can 
do nothing well without a teacher, one who 
really cares for what he or she reads; but I 
conceive that a good teacher would be 
helped by such an order of reading as 
would present first from the world’s litera- 
ture those writings that belong in the field 
of action, and last those that belong in the 
tield of thought. [ would search through 
all lands fur what I wanted. ‘The English 
and Scottish ballads would come very early ; 
so would the stories of Greek heroes und 
the ‘* Iliad” and “Odyssey.” The ‘‘Arabian 
Nights” would come early; and Walter Scott 
and Froissart midway. Plutarch’s ‘ Lives” 
and Shakespeare would come near the end 
of the course.” 

‘But how, Dr. Crombie, could the child 
ren understand such a jumble, without any 
historic preception? ” 

‘We make too much, Edward, of the 
circumstance of literature, and too little of 
literature itself. I am perfectly aware that 
the fuller our knowledge the readier ought 
to be our historic imagination and the 
greater our pleasure in illustrative literature; 
but the salt which keeps literature alive is 
not its historic significance, but its fidelity 
to some truth of human nature, and the un- 
erring sign of all great literature is its power 
to touch us, irrespective of our knowledge of 
its settipg.” 

“The little child cannot see the sunset— 
he will not stand as we do and gaze at it; 
but he can and does take pleasure in a 
flower, in its color, its fragrance. His 
thoughts may not lie too deep for tears; but 
so far as his mind can go it goes along with 
ours. Soit is in literature. The child that 
will go into the woods and pick a wild 
flower will listen with delight to a ballad; 
and our only care is to give wisely of the 
best things, giving in the order of Nature.” 

‘““Would you, then, make the study of 
reading in schools simply an agreeable 

acquaintance with the best books?” 

‘Why should we be so fearful lest school 
should be delightful?” 

“But is it not study that children re- 
quire?” 

‘Certainly; but it does not follow that 
study should be applied in the same man- 
ner to everything, or that everything is alike 





capable of study to the child. You show a 
child a picture, and point out or let the 
child point out what pleases it; but you do 
not commonly say that the child is studying 
the picture. I would use literature in much 
the same way, only making it a systematic 
part of school-work. Some day, I trust that 
pictorial art may be used so also.” 

‘But, Dr, Crombie, though we do not set 
a child to studying pictures, we teach it to 
draw; and so educate its eye in preparation 
for the power to see truthfully.” 

“Yes, that is one way and a chief way; 
also, if we are wise, we place before the 
child beautiful things and familiarize it with 
the sight of them. Now apply the same 
principle to literature. The art of expres- 
sion through writing comes much later 
than the art of copying through lines and 
figures. Thereal comparison is not between 
drawing and composition, but between 
drawing and reading aloud; afterward, be- 
tween designing and composition. But, at 
first, as copying a picture or geometric fig- 
ure is a training of the eye, so reading aloud 
is a training of the voice, and, through the 
voice, of the understanding; and, as we do 
not set a child to copying a masterpiece, so 
we may drill him in reading on lower forms 





departments; that the human mind will be 
freed from its bondage to the printed page, 
and given a power to use itself through its 
organs of sense. I think that there are not 
necessarily two methods—one for natural 
history and one for literature; but that in 
literature also the wise teacher will place 
the constructed, living work of art before 
the pupil, and bid him read and ponder, 
before he gives him the history of the work 
and surrounds it with the Talmud of tradi- 
tional commentary.” 

‘Your illustration, Davison, is a very 
just one; and it reminds me of what I had 
also in mind—that we may look to pure lit- 
erature as we look to the Scriptures for a 
mighty influence in education. We call the 
Bible the Book of books; and by the Word 
we indicate not only its supreme character, 
but what it has in common with something 
else. The Bible is something more than lit- 
erature, but it is also literature; and a piece 
of pure literature is something more than 
literature—it partakes somewhat of the 
Bible’s character and power. Moreover, the 
Bible has come to be so guarded and inter- 
preted that it has, unhappily, been involved 
in questions of policy, and there is not the 
same freedom in the community regarding 





of literaryart. But we set before his eye 
beautiful forms in sculpture and painting 
and engraving; leading him from the sim- 
ple descriptive and dramatic pictures to the 
more elaborate and intricate; and we ought 
to read with him a large body of the litera- 
ture of the world. We can well afford to 
abridge the time expended in reading as a 
drill, and give it to reading as an enlighten- 
ment.” 

‘But is not the place for such reading the 
fireside, the child’s home, when he takes up 
his book for enjoyment?” 

“It may be in a few homes; but you 
must lay your plans and make your rules in 
accordance with the average surroundings 
of the child. Nor, indeed, if there were a 
great deal more culture and intelligence in 
such mutters than there is, would I remove 
such reading from the schools, and for these 
reasons. You have the advantage in the 
school-room of a number of children of the 
same general intelligence, and their wits are 
sharpened by contact; then school intensi- 
fies the mind, and they are on guard, with 
their attention more concentrated than in the 
freedom of home. And, besides, there is a 
certain demand made by great books which 
is not instantly and cheerfully responded to 
by the mind; so that, if one had his way, he 
would often prefer a second-rate to a first- 
rate author, and thus a constraint is needed 
to compel the child to read great books. 
We feel it ourselves when we are older; 
yet I am convinced that, the habit once 
formed of reading great books, the mind 
would turn to them for relaxation, as now 
it turns to the monthly magazine.” 

“ Well, Uncle, despise me, if you will. 1 
read the mouthly magazines, and prefer 
them to the Spectator, or even to Dr. John- 
son’s ‘ Rasselas.’” 

‘‘You are not at all in the mood to be 
despised, Rose; nor I to despise you. I 
maintain that no one can read the modern 
magazine to advantage who has not formed 
his taste on the enduring things in literature. 
That taste formed, he will not only discrim 
inate more justly; but he will enjoy more 
thoroughly the good things which he finds 
in his ordinary reading. But people exag- 
gerate the formidableness of classic litera- 
ture; and that chiefly because they are not 
wonted to it, and glso because they think 
they must study it, and not simply read it, 
for enjoyment. The commentators and 
essayists have built, for instance, such a 
hedge about Shakespeare that timid people 
shrink from trying to get into the enclosure. 
In fact, in the case of most classics, there is 
a dog kept on the premises. Now, were 
great books made known to people, in 
the impressionable period, they would lose 
much of the terror which they otherwise 
inspire; and the child would have familiar 
friends where now he thinks he has only 
lecturing schoolmasters.” 

“T have hopes,” said Mr, Davison, that 
the increased attention paid to the study of 
natural history is going to help us in the 
study of literature. TI mean that the meth- 
ods so strongly and properly urged, that 
natural history should be studied less 
through text-books than through direct ob- 





servation, will have their influence in other 


it that belongs to pure literature. It is to 
me an extraordinary witness of the Bible’s 
inspiration that it renews life and is con- 
stantly disclosing its own power, in spite of 
the fact that it is approached in so artificial 
amanner. Nevertheless, in reckoning the 
powers of education which are to help the 
young in meeting a materialistic spirit, after 
the Bible and its religious influence I place 
pure literature and its refining and enno- 
bling influence. Our common schools are 
too much given over to the acquisition of 
knowledge. What they need first is to rec- 
ognize the power that lies in enlightenment. 
In the susceptible period of childhood, we 
must introduce through the medium of liter- 
ature the light which will give the eye a 
precious power of seeing.” 

“I certainly should like,” said Professor 
Davison, ‘‘to have a class of Juniors at St. 
John’s who had been through this prelim 
inary acquaintance with literature.” 

“You will quickly discover the one or 
two who, at home or at school, have had 
such an advantage.” 

(To be continued.) 


Sanitary. 
PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


BY ANTICIPATIVE TREATMENT OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL. 











In two previous articles we have spoken of 
infective diseases as related to their origin, and 
of the influence which foul surroundings have 
ov their extension and virulence. It is prob- 
able that we can limit the production of those 
particulate atoms on which inception depends ; 
or, when it is present, do much to dwarf its pro- 
ductivity by cleanliness everywhere. The next 
question is: Cau we do anything for the indi- 
vidual to fortify him against attack. It is very 
evident that even epidemic diseases are not 
promiscuous in their death-dealing power. 

As multitudes fall, and as among them are 
victims from the better classes, we are inclined 
to say that the plague spares neither young nor 
old, neither race or caste, neither the select nor 
debased, but falls indiscriminately upon those 
whor it meetsin its march. Notso. Statistics 
and inquiry over large areas shows very great 
selective affinity. Bodies that are in the best 
condition, as a rule, resist these diseases by 
far the best. ‘The habits of different classes 
very much influence the mortality. It is notice- 
able in most of our epidemics how far strict 
Jews escape. Their health rates are higher 
than those of promiscuous feeders. TheJew- 
ish sanitary code is still a model. The man 
whose organs and functions are in the best con- 
dition, who understands what good care-taking 
is, and who follows a line of correct health 
policy has an insurance on his life fully as 
protective as that of a Life Mutual. 

We can go still further than this, and see 
how much can be done to fortify a body 
against an epidemic. Smallpox, as it ravaged 
Ireland of old and as it still ravages where 
there is neither care nor protection, is still a 
very fatal disease. But what wonders did the 
system of inoculation accomplish? A few 
days of careful diet, the proper ablution of the 
body, a little special protection placed individ- 
uals in such a condition that it was safe to give 
them the smallpox, because by this preliminary 
sanitation the disease was assured as benign 
We knew of an old inoculation doctor of thi; 
vicinity who is quoted as unfortunate becauce 
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he lost one case. Precautions as to exposure 
to damp or night air, care as to food and cloth- 
ing, good diet without surfeit, and avoidance 
of all excesses not only in the aggregate deter- 
mine largely the question of longevity, but de- 
cide in many an epidemic who are to be the 
victims. It cannot be too forcibly impressed 
upon individuals, upon cities, upon society 
that they are in possession of many of the de- 
termining factors, if only they are reckoned 
upon at the right time and rigid methods pur- 
sued. Whether a man shall contract or escape 
an infective disease is as fully determinable as 
are most of those life problems that in practice 
have many disturbing factors, and yet are 
closely amenable to a general law. 

Another still more important question is now 
under discussion. Is it possible during an ep- 
idemic, by materials introduced into the blood 
and secretions before attack, to prevent the 
initiation of those morbid changes which con- 
stitute the danger of these besetting diseases? 
If,as is true, most of these infections come 
from without, in the form of minute particles, 
can we not interrupt their entrance? It is 
quite well shown that some alight on the moist 
surfaces of the mouth and its glands, and be- 
gin their spread from a local sedation. Can we 
not so preoccupy these surfaces as that they 
shall not be receptive? It has been claimed 
that diseases shun certain odors, certain corru- 
gations of membrane, as do insects certain in- 
terferences. There are many who believe that 
alocal treatment beforehand in diphtheria so 
prevents action on the tonsils and adjacent 
glands as to prevent or limit that absorption 
which in all probability is the onset of thedis- 
ease. Still more plausible is it that we may 
introduce into the system certain articles so 
unfriendly to zymotic and fermentive action, 
or to disintegrating processes, as that the blood 
can be maintained in a resisting state toward 
those disease toxics that are seeking to set up 
their specific and destinctive changes. 

When we give quinine, chlorate of potas- 

sium, tincture chloride of iron for a time in a 
state of health, we are able to detect their 
presence in the blood, and even to know that 
its susceptibility to certain distructive agencies 
is suspended. This is true of some other med- 
icines. The claim is quite different from those 
claims which have been made for specifics ; as, 
for instance, when belladonna is claimed as a 
specific for scarlet fever. It is only claimed 
that the presence of certain substances in the 
blood will render it less vulnerable by the in- 
fective arrows of those diseases which accom- 
plish their virulency by disturbing the chemical 
constituency of the blood. It is a fact that 
quinine introduced into the blood beforehand, 
80 as to be constantly found in it, will prevent 
that infective particle we call malaria from 
assailing individuals, while those equally ex- 
posed contract the disease. This has been 
proven over and over again, and simply means 
that here something is given to the well indi- 
viduals which disarms the power of the in- 
breathed particle. We are hopeful that the 
time is coming when physicians will, under the 
most severe test, try this experiment for the 
prevention of most of the infective dis- 
eases. It would require not the hap- 
hazard or general opinion of practitioners; but 
testimony of results, where it can be shown 
that by a system the presence of antisep- 
tics was demonstrable, as in the blood, in 
emall quantities all the time while the infection 
was in the vicinage, and a comparison of such 
with others exposed and attacked, both as to 
entire escape or aborted attack. The medical 
profession has never made any test examination 
on this basis. Individuals have reported facts 
so significant that the inquiry cannot long be 
delayed. If it shall appear that, during an epi- 
demic or after an exposure and before out- 
break, we can thus establish an antagonism 
which shall anticipate attack, we shall have 
made a discovery as far-reaching in its results 
as that of Jenner, and shall have added to pre- 
ventive medicine a power which will do more 
than all others to protect individuals from 
threatening diseases, and, by thus doing, pre- 
vent them from reaching to the proportions of 
an epidemic. 





PRoGREss in physical education in schools and 
colleges has been initiated at our highest sem- 
inaries of learning, and is slowly working its 
way downward through our educational sys- 
tem. We do not refer to so-called athletic sports, 
although these had not attained to much 
prominence in our colleges prior to the year 
1850 ; but to the introduction of physical exer- 
cise and instruction on hygiene as a part of the 
college curriculum. This, so far as we are 
aware, was first successfully accomplished in 
Amherst College, and now, after a trial of 
nearly twenty years, is still regarded as an in- 
dispensable adjunct of the college course. The 
dignity of this department of instruction is 
emphatically recognized by appointing to it 
only distinguished members of the medical pro- 
fession, and including them in the college fac- 
ulty, on the same footing as the other profess- 


physical condition of every student, and to see 
that the laws of health are observed by them. 
In case of sickness, the students apply to this 
officer for a suitable certificate, which excuses 
them from college duties and puts them in the 
way of obtaining suitable treatment. The 
statistics of the bodily condition of the stu- 
dents are regularly and frequently secured, and 
are supplying a collection of ‘ physiological 
constants’ which are of growing interest, and 
supply practical helps in determining whether 
the students’ physical condition is within the 
bounds of health and whether their develop 

ment from time to time is normal or otherwise. 
All the classes are required to attend the gymna- 
sium exercises four times a week, and the regu- 
larity and faithfulness in this is madean element 
in collegiate standing. The performances are 
accompanied with music and arranged to give 
full play to the animal spirits. This and the 
advantages personally experienced by the 
students have conspired to make the -gym- 
nastic fully as popular and well attended as 
the literary exercises Finally, the intelligent 
co-operation of the student is secured by in- 
struction upon the means of preserving health, 
physical and mental, with supplementary lec- 
tures upon human anatomy and physiology. 
Prof Hitchcock, writing of the chances of life 
of the young men under this hygienic discipline, 
as compared with men at the same age else- 
where, says it is regarded as an established law 
that the chances of life grow less and less from 
about the 15th to the 23d year, and the rate of 
decrease is very rapid, But the tables of 
health, as kept at Amherst College, show that 
there is an improvement in health from year to 
year through the course, the ages being from 
19 to 23. For, taking the number of sick men 
in the freshman class as unity, the number in 
the sophomore year is 0.912, in the junior 0.759, 
and in the senior but 0.578, the percentage of 
sickness during the college course diminishing 
to nearly one-half. In the light of this success- 
ful experiment, continued for a period of 
twenty years, it is not premature to urge upon 
colleges generally the formation of a similar 
department; and we see no method of raising 
the character of public school instruction so 
effectual as that of giving to the physical train- 
ing of the children a very prominent place. 





Biblical Resenrch, 


CONCERNING PISGAH. 





THE REVIEW. 





BY J. A. PAINE, PH.D. 





By indulging in a rejoinder to my defense of 
Mount Pisgah, Dr. Wolcott compels me to sum 
up the case. 

In the descents from the plateau of Moab to 
the Jordan plain an east and west range is cut 
out by deep water-courses on either side. At 
the verge of the plateau, thus, the highest 
point in the range occurs. It is called Shefd 
Nebd, or the crest of Nebd, and has an altitude 
of about 2,725 feet. From this point the ridge 
falls considerably into a depression, and then 
rises slightly into a round summit, called Jebel 
Nebd, or Mount Nebo. It stands about three- 
quarters of a mile west of Shefd Nebd, and is 
from forty to fifty feet lower, being between 
2,685 to 2,675 feet in altitude. From this point 
the ridge falls rapidly away, till it recovers 
its extension and runs out westward, rising 
somewhat, as it goes into obscure elevations, to 
the distance of a mile and a quarter toa mile 
and a half, where it suddenly ends in a promon- 
tory of two hights, or a projecting eminence of 
double summit, the two points standing a 
quarter of a mile apart and relatively to 
each other, the one on the northeast the 
other on the southwest; the northeast 
one being the ruin-covered summit and the 
southwest one being the final extremity. 
Both bear the name Sidghah, and are about 
2,860 feet in altitude above the Mediterranean, 
It will be seen that Jebel Nebd, Mount Nebo, is 
forty feet lower than Shefd Nebd, the crest of 
the plateau on the east; so that it is entirely 
useless to come upward to Jebel Nebd, Mount 
Nebo, in order to fulfill the text, “‘Get thee up 
into rosh hap-Pisgah and lift up thine eyes 
t eastward’; for there is less to be 
seen eastward on Jebel Nebd than from the low- 
er Sidghah. Also, it will thus be seen that the 
double summit Sidghah is about 325 feet lower 
than Jebel Nebd, Mount Nebo ; but it still has no 
less than 8,660 feet of elevation above the Dead 
Sea and the lower Jordan plain, which, with its 
remarkable projection into the Jordan Valley, 
gives it an extraordinary attribute of prospect. 
By reason of its peculiar fitness to be the Pis- 
gah of the Bible and believing Sidghah to be 
a relic of the name,I once identified one of 
these two points, the final elevation, with 
Mount Pisgah. Dr. Wolcott, however, wishes 
to carry Pisgah a mile and a half further back, 
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825 feet higher, and unite it with Jebel Nebd, 


range’ (which it is not) and “ the point to 
which Moses ascended.’’ 

In his exertion to do this, 

1. Dr. Wolcott claimed that the LXX trans- 
lators of the Hebrew Bible into Greek did not 
treat the word Pisgah as a proper name. 1 
showed that they did, and Dr. Wolcott ac- 
knowledges his mistake. e 

2. In like manner, Dr. Wolcott adopted the 
statement of somebody else to the effect that 
the Jewish Targums render Pisgah as a com- 
mon noun. In a following article I shall show 
that the Chaldee Targums uniformly render 
Pisgah as a proper name. 

8. He took the position that the Hebrew 
word “el can only mean to the very summit.” 
I exhibited Gesenius, giving the definition 
toward first and as the natural signification, 
maintaining also that even such words as (o, 
unto, as far as would answer for Pisgah in the 
relation of a portion of Nebo by specification of 
apart. No reply has been given. 

4. Dr. Wolcott asserted that the Hebrew 
word liphné, translated ‘‘ before,” often means 
eastward of. I proved that it never has that 
meaning, there being only two instances where 
there is something else to indicate that the 
position happened in those cases to be on the 
east side. To which, also, he makes no 
reply. : 

5. Dr. Wolcott insisted for the Hebrew word 
rosh “head or brow,” a sense of summit which 
absolutely and invariably must be the highest 
peak or point of the range, in opposition to 
any lower headland. 1 demonstrated that the 
Hebrew term rosh was broad erough to cover 
a promontory lower than the actual summit, 
and that it really did so in noted biblical cases. 
To all of which Dr. Wolcott merely replies that, 
if I had quoted from Robinson’s ‘‘Gesenius”’ 
the substance of two definitions—(1) the top and 
(2) the chief of—I ‘* would have stated the sole as- 
sociations which those eminent Hebraists have 
given with the term as applied to mountains.’’ 
Possibly so; but Moses, and Samuel, and 
Jeremiah, and Ezra were more eminent 
Hebraists still than Gesenius and Robinson. 
I went back to the sources, and brought forth 
what is found in Exodus, Numbers, Judges, 
Kings, and Chronicles. The authority of 
patriarchs and prophets is better than that of 
modern lexicographers. 

6. With the altitudes of the various elevations 
before him, Dr. Wolcott essays the impossible 
in trying to make Jebel Nebd, Mount Nebo, the 
highest point of the range. I have plainly 
reported from the first that Shefa Nebd is 
higher; tothe east of which still the equally 
high ridge of the solar-disk ruin, Kufair Abi 
Bedd again cuts off eastern views. If Jebel 
Nebd were equally high with Shefa Nebd, one 
could not see over eastward, because a hollow 
plain lies beyond, and the curvature of the 
earth would depress the eastern mountains 
below the tangent-line; but, with Jebel Nebd 
forty feet lower than Shefad Nebd, how much 
less can one behold anything over it! No 
reply. 

7. Dr. Wolcott conceived the higher summit 
to give a greater prospect than the somewhat. 
lower promontory, as is generally true in other 
eases. But in this instance the rule is reversed. 
On the final extremities of Sidghah I stood, 
probably, not less than five and twenty times— 
often onthe clearest of mornings and days; 


which once on a tempest-tossed mid-ocean de- 
tected a wreck that our captain’s glass could 
not distinguish from the waves of the horizon, 
and one which thus saved thirteen human 
lives. On those perfectly clear occasions the 
north and south vistas of a hundred miles 
stood forth as distinct and as bright as the hills 
round about Zion. And I am well prepared to 
affirm that the widest view and most extensive 
panorama is afforded by Sidghah, rather than 
Nebé. It is not becoming in any one to assert 
the contrary who has not stood on those hights 
as many times as I, with as fine atmospheric 
opportunities and with as powerful aids to 
vision. To this no reply is offered. 
8. Dr. Wolcott's next statement is most re- 
markable : 
“Tt is surprising that Pisgah did not. yield to 
the importunity of De Saulcy, many years ago. 
He could wake no responsive voice from Pis- 
gah,’’ etc. 
Mé-shd-allah! Really? Why. De Sauley did 
hear the name Pisgah. In attempting to treat 
of this subject, Dr. Wolcott ought to be aware of 
that fact from a knowledge of De Saulcy’s work. 
But, apart from this, I have already brought 
the fact twice before to his notice—once on 
p. 8 of my “‘Identification,’”’ and once in this 
very discussion, ‘‘ Article IJ].—Other Testi- 
mony”’—that the party of De Saulcy recovered 
and recorded the name Siagha, which is the 
Arabic survival of Pisgah, in November, 1863. 
And this is the third time. I may add, also, that 
I heard Sidghah on its native ground long be- 
fore the Arabs began to accommodate foreigners 
with names wanted; and that we were all- 
summer residents, not tourists there. Further- 
more, independently of either one, I found 





Mount Nebo, as “the highest peak of the 


always with good eyes, aided bya field-glass , 


of De Saulcy had discovered it, and to which 
Tristram had applied it, under the form Zi’ara, 
9. Dr. Wolcott still fails to comprehend the 
perspicuous narrative of the Duc de Luynes. 
In his Article I he made the Duc’s Jebel Nebd 
and Jebel Misd identical. In Article II he sep- 
arated them, and made the Duc ascend from 
Jebel Misd, or the ruin-summit thereof, to 
Jebel Nebd, Mount Nebo. 

In my Article III pointed out no less than 
eight mistakes he had made in his miscon- 
struction of a simple account recording the 
course of the Duc, step by step, over Nebd 
(Nebo) down to Misd (Pisgah). Dr. Wolcott 
makes not the slightest attempt to disprove or 
explain a single one of these errors. And yet 
he clings to his position most tenaciously. 
Because, forsooth, the Duc de Luynes hap- 
pened to say of the final elevation of his double 
summit that it ‘seemed more elevated” than 
the ruin-summit, therefore the Duc, according 
to the Dr., must have gone back the mile and 
@ quarter, and ascended 325 feet, in order to 
regain Jebel Neba, a point he had once passed 
over and one possessing no interest whatever 
to him, though he knew it bore that name! 
The Due de Luynes plainly declares that, in 
coming down from the east, he reached the 
double summit at the range’s extremity, strik- 
ing the ruin-covered one as the first hight, 
thence proceeding onward (a quarter of a mile) 
to the second hight of this same Jebel Misd, 
After leaving ‘‘ Jebel Nebo, the Mount Nebo of 
Scripture,” he says, descending westward : 
‘We reach in a little while the double sum- 
mit of Jebel Miisd, one of the most important 
points of our journey. The most 
northern summit has the form of an almost 
oval plateau, covered by an unusually large 
heap of fragmentary ruins Observing 
that a second hight of this mountain seemed 
more elevated and to give a perspective of 
greater extent over the Dead Sea, we proceed- 
ed thither.”’ 

Here inthe second hight he is speaking of 
the most southern, or in reality southwestern 
summit of his one mountain, the two com- 
posing “the double summit” of his ‘ Jehel 
Misa,” as clearly and directly as language 
can tell it. This language is perfectly natural 
and accurate. The extremity is double in its 
two elevations, only a quarter of a mile apart. 
It made me fall into the same mode of expres- 
sion in my descriptions : 

‘But why delay? Yonder fs the headland of 
this mountain, which by its divided summit 
has stood much in our way. Let us away then 
to Jebel Sidghah’” (‘‘ Identification,” p. 27). 

The truth is, Duc de Luynes, from his sanc- 
tuary, or first summit, proceeded onward to the 
second summit, southwestward of his Jebel Mi- 
sd, which is the final elevation or extremity of 
my Sidghah; and nothing else can be made 
out of hisstory. Dr. Wolcott, indeed, picks out 
“Observing that a second hight of this 


mountain [Jebel Misd] seemed more elevated, 
ete.,”’ 


and forces it into an interpretation of 
“We were then at the summit of Pisgah, in 


the hights of Mount Nebo, in the chain called 
Abarim,” 


and then deduces the result : 


‘He [the Duc de Luynes] recognizes eis 
the point to which Moses ascended as Mount 
Nebo.” 

The Duc did no such thing. He recognized 
the second summit or extremity of Misd- 
Sidghah as Pisgah, the point to which Moses 
ascended and from which he had his extensive 
view. He recognized this as in the hights of 
which Mount Nebo, his Jebel Nebd, was one, and 
the chief or famous culmination; and he recog- 
nized this as also in the range whose highest 
portions along the brink of the plateau were 
Mount Abarim. And yet Dr. Wolcott remain- 
tains his errors by trying to magnify a discrep- 
ancy between*the Duc’s story and my report, 
charging that I do not recognize the disagree- 
ment and make no attempt to harmonize the 
two accounts. The first is incorrect; for I 
spoke of what the Doctor pleases to enlarge 
into a discrepancy when I said: 

“The second hight of Jebel Masd and Pisgah, 
according to the Duc de Luynes, to whom it 
seemed a trifle more elevated than the last (the 
summit of the ruined sanctuary), though not 
really so; the extreme headland of Sidghah 
and Pisgah according to my ‘Identification.’ ” 
And the reason I did not make any further 
attempt to harmonize was that it is not a poiut 
worthy of notice. There is no discrepancy 
whatever; both accounts are perfectly true. 
In the case of a “double summit,” as it is 
termed by the Due, or a “ divided summit,” as 
it is styled by myself, what should make it 
dual? Why, a slight depression. Without 
something of the sort this mountainous ex- 
tremity, Misd-Sidghah, would have only one 
summit, not two. Standing on the ruin-sum- 
mit, the Duc says respecting the final extremity: 

“ Observing that a second hight of this moun- 
tain seemed more elevated and to give @ of 
spective of greater extent dver the Dead 
we proceeded thither.” 

Standing on the same ruin-summit, J said, 
respecting the same final extremity : 








Sidghah on just the exact spot where the party 
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of the mountain lifts itself against the Dead 
Sea and makes a single blank in the picture.” 

To one standing on the ruin-summit the final 
hight does appear to be more elevated. It did 
to me, just as it did to the Duc. But hav- 
ing crossed over, to one standing on the final 
summit, and looking back, the ruin-summit 
will in turn appear more elevated, and, if any- 
thing, still more so, than did this one from that 
standpoint. The fact is, the two summits, a 
quarter mile apart, are very nearly on the same 
level. Our aneroids and barometers did not 
detect an appreciable difference in altitude. Dr. 
Wolcott is welcome to take a spirit-level over 
there, and ascertain by how many inches one 
summit is higher than the other. I spoke of 
“making my way down into the depression ” of 
the ridge which separates these two summits, 
because on the side next the ruin the descent 
is abrupt ; on the side toward the final summit 
it is gradual and evenly distributed through 
the quarter of a mile, which, however, one 
must go up to gain theend. I hope Dr. Wol- 
cott will go to Pisgah and see for himself. 





A RECENT London correspondent in the New 
York Times writes enthusiastically of Mrs. Butler 
(Elizabeth Thompson) and her two pictures in 
the present exhibition. One of these pictures 
represents Dr. Brydon’s escape from the mas- 
sacre in the Afghan War. “Nothing,” says 
the writer, “can well be imagined more 
pathetic than the combined figures of horse 
and rider. You can see the distant ramparts 
of the fortress crowded with troops. The 
soldiers are wondering who this solitary horse- 
man can be. The gates are open, and the 
colonel and a company of troops are sallying 
out. Nota moment too soon; for death has 
gripped the Afghan pony, and all the rider’s 
appealing, hoping soul is in his poor, worn 
face. The figures are the foreground of a wild 
picture of a piece of back-water of the Kabul 
River and the distant hills. The second pic- 
ture is the recruiting scene. It is laid in 
Ireland, near the estate of the artist’s husband, 
Major Butler. Two recruits, attended by the 
sergeant, some drummer-boys, and a dog 
They are in a swinging march. The idea of 
motion is wonderfully maintained They are 
coming toward you at a firm, solid pace. One 
recruit comes on defiantly, a pipe in his mouth, 
the foreshortening of which is a triumph of 
art—not stuck in the side of his mouth, but in 
front. A careless, happy-go-lucky fellow, he 
marches on a level in position and equality 
with the soldier in command. The other 
recruit is glancing back at the country, which 
is gradually disappearing under his feet. The 
group is instinct with life and reality. Miss 
Thompson has sold this picture for $15,000.” 


...-Appleton’s Art Journal for April contains 
an excellent engraving of a picture by FE. Arm- 
itage, representing Samson undergoing some 
of the cruelties inflicted by the Philistines ; 
a passable engraving by G. 8. Newton, R. A., 
of “The Prince of Spain’s Visit to Catalina” : 
and a good representation of Fortuny’s etch- 
ings in a copy of his ‘Guitar Player.” Of 
the contributions, Lucy Larcom’s third paper 
on “Landscape in American Poetry,” accom- 
panied by J. Appleton Brown’s exquisite draw- 
ings, is particularly noticeable. A couplet 
from Emerson’s “‘ Snow-Storm’’ has suggested 
Mr. Brown’s first illustration, which is a rare 
bit of chilly winter. If he had introduced the 
Old Manse, though, where Emerson wrote the 
poem, instead of a mere Jay-figure house, the 
picture would be more satisfactory. A line 
from Aldrich’s “ Twilight’’—“ Gaunt shadows 
stretch along the hill’’—is also happily caught 
by Mr. Brown’s pencil. An article on “ Mod- 
ern Spanish Artists and their Pictures,” by 8. 
N. Carter, contains much information that will 
be new to the general reader. 


--+»The second annual report of the Society 
of Decorative Art of this city gives a prosper- 
ous account of the past year’s transactions. 
The total amount of the sales from January 
Ist, 1878, to December 3ist, 1878, was $22,- 
776 39. The total number of contributions 
was 1,431. The largest amount paid to any one 
during the year was $675.45, for painting on 
China ; and the largest amount given for any 
one contribution was $125. The greatest num- 
ber of articles contributed by any one person 


was 129, being decorations of china and pot- 
tery; while the largest contributor of needle- 
work sent in 124 pieces. During the year 1,074 
orders for this class of work were received and 
executed. The net profit to the Society from 


the second loan exhibition was $4,329.51. 


— Hooper writes from Paris to the 
ournal that Gérome is thinking of giving 

a Painting, and devoting himself to sculpture 
- next few years, after which he will retire 
together from work. His favorite pupil, 


Henri’Motte, has a new picture on hand for the 


next salon. It represents Circe changing the 





companions of Ulysses into swine; a subject 
that has often been treated, but which in his 
hands receives new treatment. 


.-.-Mr. Millais’s chief contribution to the 
Academy Exhibition is: the Princess Elizabeth 
in the Tower, writing her letter to the Lords 
and Commons. Mr. Boughton’s picture is en- 
titled ‘‘ Priscilla,” and is spoken of as a “‘ most 
delightfully cunning little maiden, tripping 
along in the snow,” in the artist’s happiest 
manner. 


.+»-The Royal Academy is soon to have Sir 
Joshua Reynold’s chair in which the most of 
his celebrated sitters were painted. 


...Edmund Clarence Stedman is the subject 
of a nearly finished medallion in Mr. O’Dono- 
van’s studio. 


....Boston now has five evening art schools, 
with a list of 250 pupils. 





e4e 
Personalities, 

THE following is a list of representatives 
of the present Congress whose seats are to be 
contested : sixth Massachusetts district, Boyn- 
ton against Loring ; twentieth Pennsylvania, 
Curtin against Yocum; first North Carolina, 
Yates against Martin ; second North Carolina, 
O’Hara against Kitchen ; second South Caro- 
lina, Mackey against O’Connor; fourth Ala- 
bama, Haralson against Shelley ; third Louisi- 
ana, Herbert against Acklen ; third Louisiana, 
Merchant against Acklen; second Arkansas, 
Bradley against Siemons; second Florida, 
Bisbee against Hull; third Minnesota, Donnel- 
ly against Washburn ; State of Oregon, Mc- 
Dowell against Whitaker. 





.... Wilhelmj, the musician, began to use the 
violin at four years old, says Mr. J. R. G. Has- 
sard, in Scribner's, At eight years he played in 
quartett from Haydn ; and when he was sixteen 
he set out for Weimar, to submit himself to 
the judgment of Liszt, who, after he had accom- 
panied him on the piano, exclaimed : ‘“‘ What ! 
They thought of making you alawyer? You 
were born for music.”? A few days later, young 
Wilhelmj went to Leipsic, to study under the 
eminent Ferdinand David, whose niece, Baron- 
ess Liphardt, he afterward married. 


....Gen. Fremont wants to have the waters 
of the Gulf of California brought baek to what 
is supposed to be their old basin in Southern 
California. The basin Hes between Southern 
California and Arizona, and is a dry and sandy 
desert, 200 miles long, 50 miles wide, and in its 
central part 350 feet below the level of the sea. 
The necessary canal and whole undertaking 
would cost $1,000,000 ; but Gen. Fremont thinks 
that the benefits to California and Arizona 
would be very great. 


....- There seems to be some change taking 
place in the zsthetic air of Concord, Mass. It 
will be remembered that Emerson’s last volume. 
showed considerable alteration in his religious 
views ; and now A. Bronson Alcott announces 
that “ all religions which have had any influence 
in the world maintain a belief in the Trinity,” 
and “no religion of the world is worth any- 
thing which has no mystery.”” Mr. Alcott says 
he aspires to reach Him who is the Person of 
Persons. 


....Mr. Froude has been explaining how he 
became a historian. ‘I found myself obliged 
to settle to some definite occupation,” he 
says. ‘‘I would have gladly gone to the bar, 
or studied medicine, or gone into business; 
but, as the law then stood, these roads were 
closed to me. I did not wish, I could not 
afford to be idle; and, though I knew that I 
had only the most moderate capacity for it, 
literature was the only alternative left open.”’ 


.... President Eliot, of Harvard, together 
with Professors Norton, Agassiz, Goodwin, Put- 
nam, and others, has issued a circular § an- 
nouncing the proposed founding of a society 
for the purpose of furthering and directing 
archeological and artistic investigation and re- 
search. On an assured membership of one 
hundred persons a meeting will be called and 
the society will be organized. 


....The King of the Zulus, Cetywayo, bas an 
Englishman named John Dunn for chief ad- 
viser. Heis reported to be the heaviest trader 
in the Zulu Country and has a large number of 
personal adherents, subject to no authority ex- 
cept his own. He has taken fifteen or sixteen 
native wives and has a family of patriarchal 
dimensions. 


....The chief attraction at the Yale Alumni 
Dinner, at Delmonico’s, Friday evening, was the 
reading of a paper on “ Titian and His Times,” 
by Donald G. Mitchell. It is rarely nowadays 
that this charming writer can be enticed away 
from ‘‘ Edgewood’’ or induced to furnish the 
magazines with an article. 


....-The Marquis of Lorne is to have a visit 
from his father, the Duke of Argyle, who will 
give this country a call, of his way te Canada. 





Drience, 


THE VERTEBRAL THEORY OF THE 
SKULL. 


AT a recent meeting of the Royal Society, 
Prof. K. Parker presented a communication 
embodying part of his work on the structure 
and development of the skulls in the lizard 
group. His researches on the embryos of the 
common British lizards have led him to very 
unexpected results. Hitherto we have been 
accustomed to regard the crocodiles and turtles 
as the highest groups of the reptile family, 
chiefly on the evidence of the structure of the 
soft and more important vital organs. But the 
evidence from the skull leads Prof. Parker to 
regard the lizards not only as the most highly 
specialized of reptiles, but the group which ap- 
proaches most closely toward birds. The term 
‘lizard’? is, however, at present used 60 
vaguely as to include the hatteria of New 
Zealand and chameleon, both of which are 
often regarded as types of distinct orders of 
reptiles. The chameleon, however, which in 
many respects approximates toward crocodiles, 
is regarded as the lowest of the lizards, and 
even more distant from the higher types than 
tortoises and turtles. Yet the lizard skull is 
found to be but slightly modified from that of 
the snake. On the whole, the character of 
their skulls leads to the conclusion that birds 
differ less from lizards in structure than does 
the ordinary perfect insect from its pupa. Of old 
the strong resemblance which the lizards 
termed “‘ blind worms” present to serpents led 
to the conclusion that we see in them the limbs 
first Coming into existence ; but Prof. Parker not 
only regards the serpent as the more ancient 
and more generalized animal, but also as one 
which shows evidence of its degradation by the 
loss of limbs, which he believes the ancestral 
forms of the serpent types possessed. Of late 
years it has been customary to attach great 
importance in classification to the modification 
as presented by the ear-bones. Judged by this 
standard, the lizard ts closely related to the 
tortoise and crocodile, and all three types are 
regarded as differing but little from the bird in 
this respect. The snake, however, is of a 
lower grade in the structure of the ear; while 
this feature in the chameleon is even less 
specialized than in frogs and toads. As con- 
cerns the theory of the skeleton and of the 
skull, Prof. Parker is led by his researches to 
conclude that the skull was the part of the 
animal first formed. Subsequently the joints 
of the backbone came in successive generations 
into existence, while the limbs and the bones 
which support them were of more recent origin 
than the trunk. From the indications fur- 
nished by development of the embryo, there is 
reason to believe that some of the lower verte- 
brates had along head, including as many as 
14 or 15 divisions, which succeeded one 
another in a line from the front backward; 
and from this, as well as from the sup- 
posed comparatively late origin of the 
backbone, Prof. Parker is led to describe 
as absurd the well-known “vertebral the- 
ory of the skull,’’ originated both by Goethe 
and by Oken and elaborated by Owen. 
Another important conclusion of Prof. Par- 
ker’s, based chiefly on the researches of Mr. 
Balfour, is that the neck comes into exist- 
ence by a long series of evolutions, as a result 
of the subdivisions of the second vertebra, and 
serves ‘‘to bind the shortening head to the 
retreating body.’ In conclusion, Prof. Parker 
expresses his opinion that even those who 
are content to work at the development 
of the lowlier types, such as the worm and 
the cray-fish, are helping to throw light 
on the solution of the question as to the 
origin of the vertebrates. We may add to this 
account of Prof Parker’s work and conclusions 
that the best German comparative anato- 
mist, Gegenbaur, does not reject a vertebrate 
theory of the skull; but believes that the 
brain-box or skull is an expansion of the verte- 
bral column, as the brain is a continuation of 
the spinal cord, and that the number of seg- 
ments in the skull is correlated with the num- 
ber of gill-arches, and also of pairs of nerves 
proceeding from the brain. This view is 
founded on embryological studies and espe- 
cially on the structure of the cartilaginous 
fishes. Still more recently, Salensky has 
studied the development of t’e sturgeon; and 
his results confirm this new phase of the verte- 
brate theory, which is probably more nearly 
correct than that based on a study of the 
skulls of the highly specialized mammals and 
bony fishes. Thus, Salensky concludes that 
the number of spinal nerves corresponds to the 
number of gill-arches, and, consequently, to 
the number of segments; and he believes that 
in the sturgeon there are seven segments in 
the head. Thus Huxley and Parker, in aiding 
to destroy the vertebrate theory of Oken and 


Goethe and Owen, offer nothing in its place. 
The more profound and constructive minds of 
the German naturalists give us a philosophical, 
well-based restatement of the theory; which 
will probably be generally accepted: 








Tae Church Missionary Society, like most 
great institutions, had a small beginning. It 
was founded eighty years ago, and began its 
work by sending letters to godly people asking 
their prayers, the interest of their friends, and 
for missionaries. It was said that those who 
fulfilled the first request rendered the Society 
the most valuable aid. The first year £911 was 
received, but no offers for service in the mis- 
sion-field; and it is a remarkable fact that the 
Society had to look to German Protestantism 
for its first missionaries. Of these 20 out of 27 
were Germans. Most of the 20, however, took 
English wives with them; and thus English 
women, instead of English men, first represented 
the Society in heathendom. Having no men to 
send out at first, the Society made preparations 
to promote the study of Susu, Arabic, Chinese, 
and Persian, and it was to the Susu tribes in 
West Africa that the first missionaries 
were sent, in 1804. In 1800 men were sent to 
Australia, and Abdul Masih, Henry Martyn’s 
first Mohammedan convert, was engaged as 
an agent in India, before English mission- 
aries were permitted to enter. After 1814 the 
Society’s missions multiplied rapidly. In the 
two years following that date the Sierra Leone, 
Mediterranean, Calcutta, Madras, Travancore, 
and New Zealand Missions were begun. In 
1818—22 the Bombay, Tinnevelly, Ceylon, and 
Rupert’s Land Missions were added. ‘The 
Telugu Mission was opened in 1841; East 
Africa and China in 1844; Yoruba in 1845; 
Sindh and Fuh-kien in 1850; Palestine and 
Hudson’s Bay in 1851; the Punjab in 1852; 
Mauritius in 1856; the Niger and the North 
Pacific in 1857; Oudh, the Santal, and Atha- 
basca in 1858; Madagascar in 1860; Japan in 
1869 ; Persia in 1875; the Nyanza in 1876. In all, 
the Society has from the beginning sent out 800 
missionaries (men), of whom 430 were trained 
at the Islington Missionary College and 126 
were university graduates. There were no 
converts in the first twenty years and no bap- 
tisms. Now there are 30,000 communicants 
and 120,000 adherents, while in 1877 2,355 
adults and 4,618 children were baptized. The 
Society found little favor at first with those in 
authority. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
would only promise to ‘‘look upon the pro- 
ceedings with candor,” and the Society had no 
bishops among its members for the first fifteen 
years. Four archbishops ard seventy bishops 
are now among its patrons, and it is but just en- 
tering upon its career. 


....8ome of the missionaries of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel are meeting 
with great success in British Guiana. The 
Hindu Coolies are beginning to come, in much 
the same way as in India. On the Island of 
Leguan, in the Essequibo River, there are 
about 700 Coolies, among whom a catechist has 
been working, the missionary in charge, the 
Rev. Mr. Hore, visiting them only occasionally. 
When Mr. Hore first visited the island, in 1877, 
he was favorably received, and invited to come 
again and send teachers. Last September the 
Coolies of their own accord held a public 
meeting to discuss the question as to which 
was the true religion. Mr. Hore was present, 
by invitation. The result of the discussion 
was that the Assembly voted, with only one dis- 
sentient voice, to accept the Christian religion. 
On the following day Mr. Hore met the leading 
priests of the Hindu and ‘Mohammedan relig- 
ions, who were found to be in hearty accord 
with the views of the assembly. A week later 
Mr. Hore met the priests again, and gave them. 
further instruction in Christianity. A month 
later the Coolies sent to the missionary to urge 
that a teacher be given them; and one was 
accordingly provided. The Coolies say they 
will build a church and support it themselves. 
There are, it is estimated, no less than 70,000 
East Indians in British Guiana, and more are 
constantly arriving. Last year there were 
9,101 from India, some 500 or 600 returning. Mr 
Hore calls earnestly for help, believing that the 
hearts of these people are now open to the re- 
ception of the Gospel. There is also a similar 
movement among the 20,000 Hindus in Trini- 
dad. In the last three years 260 Hindus have 
been baptized. In the last week in December, 
1878, sixty-six Hindus and Chinese were bap- 
tized and the number of candidates is increas- 
ing. 


...-Dr. Laws and party have returned in 
safety to Livingstonia from their tour on the 
west coast of Lake Nyassa. It is said that the 
number of natives settling at Livingstonia is 
constantly increasing, escaped slaves regarding 
it as a place of refuge. The results of Dr. Law's 
observations will probably be given in the next 
number of the Free Church Record. 


....The accessions to the missions of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
the Madras district have risen to 24,379. Con- 
verts still continue to offer themselves, though 
not in such large numbers as at first. The 
bishop says he is doing all he can to continué 
and éxtend the movement. 
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Schoot and College. 


A REPORT recently submitted by a commit- 
tee appointed by the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Classical and High School Teachers to 
consider the subject of English studies in the 
high schools and academies of that state is full 
of interest and radical suggestions. The com- 
mittee finds that instruction in English liter- 
ature and language is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory; that the chief obstacle is the dearth of 
properly qualified teachers; and that the main 
difficulty in the way of providing such teach- 
ers and organizing a proper English course is 
“the antiquated system of entrance examina- 
tions which is still insisted on by our colleges.” 
It is further stated that this compulsory sys- 
tem of preparation for college disorganizes the 
course of study in the high schools—first, by 
requiring all candidatee for admission to col- 
lege to spend a very large part of their school 
life on a commonly useless and abortive study 
of the Greek language; second, by making a 
knowledge of Greek an essential qualification 
for the post of high-school master, thereby 
greatly narrowing the range of choice and 
often excluding the very men best qualified 
for the office; third, by compelling them, 
when chosen, to spend nearly the whole of 
their time and strength on the small minority 
of their pupils who are candidates for admis- 
sion to college, to the great injury of the 
education of the mass of their pupils. ‘The 
time now wasted on the fruitless study of 
Greek,” say the committee, ‘should be ap- 
plied to English and scientific courses, and 
Latin should be made subordinate to the teach- 
ing of English.” The most of this certainly is 
a new stock of ideas among the high-school 
teachers of Massachusetts. 


....A meeting of colored citizens of Balti- 
more has been held, to demand colored teachers 
in their schools. One of their resolutions de- 
clares that “prejudice is not yet dead nor 
eradicated, and until then we do not believe 
that the same sympathy or interest can be felt 
by the white teacher for the colored pupil as 
that relatively felt by the colored teacher in 
behalf of the colored scholar. Direct contact, 
equality of circumstances, social position, with 
the social intermixing of parent, teacher, and 
scholar, are more inspiring to all parties than 
their negative. As a proof of this, we have evi- 
dence to our command in which many of the 
teachers remind their colored pupils that they 
are infe“ors, and that they must not speak to 
them on the streets.” 


-.-.-The managers of the Woodruff Expedi- 
tion have received applications by letter and 
in person as follows: sea-captains, 10; pro- 
fessors of learning (one of whom writes that 
he is expert in the teaching of “boxing, dan- 
cing, and arithmetic’’), 90; waitere—Irish, Amer- 
ican, English, German, and African—870; bar- 
bers, black and white, 200; engineers and able- 
bodied seamen, about 250; photographers, 1. 
All wish to exchange services for the enjoy- 
ments of the excursion. 


...-The recently revived University Club, of 
this city, which now numbers 820 members, has 
secured the lease for five years of a very desir- 
able club-house on Fifth Avenue, corner of 
Thirty-fifth Street. The house is built of brick, 
with white stone facings, and its interior con- 
struction is said to be admirably adapted for 
the accommodation of a club. There seems 
every probability now that the University Club 
will become a permanent organization. 


..-.lf the report is correct that twelve of 
the members of the new Bulgarian Assembly 
are graduates of Robert College, Constantino- 
ple, possibly the result of American teaching 
may show itself in Bulgaria’s new Constitution, 
which these men are to help frame. The twelve 
are said to be the best educated of the dele- 
gates and to be well versed in the history of 
American institutions. 


----University College, London, has amoung 
its prizes one called the “Joseph Hume 
Scholarship for Jurisprudence,” which has 
been held during the past three years by Miss 
Eliza Orme, who is now a professional convey- 
ancer in London. 


....The commencement orator at Bates Col- 
lege this year will be T. W. Higginson, and 
Reményi will be the chief attraction of the 
Tuesday-night concert Among the younger of 
New England colleges, Bates is notable for the 
popularity of its commencements. 


...»-Mr. Johnston, an American, has taken 
the first science scholarship at Trinity College, 
Dublin, the authorities having decided that he 
has a right to hold it, as his father was a 
British subject. 


--+.Miss Wordsworth, daughter of the Bishop 
of Lincoln and grand-niece of the poet, isto be 
lagy principal of the college for young ladies 
which is to be established at Oxford. 


-..»The University of Virginia has over three 
hundred student 


Bebbies. 


“Mamma, may I go to Bridget’s cousin’s 
wife’s funeral to-morrow?’? Mamma: ‘“ No, 
my dear. You went to a party last night and 
the matinée to-day. I think you have had 
amusements enough for the present.”’ 





.---“* Twenty years ago,” said a colored 
philosopher, “ niggers was wuf a thousand dol- 
lars apiece. Now dey would be deah at two 
dollars a dozen. It’s ‘stonishin’ how de race 
am runnin’ down.” 


....An Irishman went to the theater for the 
first time. Just as the curtain descended on 
the first act a boiler in the basement exploded, 
and he was blown through the roof, coming 
down in the next street. After coming to his 
senses, he asked: ‘ An’ what piece do yez play 
nixt 9” 


....An Englishman was boasting to a Yankee 
that they had a book in the British Museum 
which was once owned by Cicero. ‘Oh! that 
ain’t nothin’ !”’ retorted the Yankee. ‘In the 
Museum in Boston they’ve got the lead-pencil 
that Noah used to check off the animals that 
went into the Ark.” 


...-A colored child had a fall from a second- 
story window, the other day; and his mother, in 
relating the incident at a grocery store, said: 
“ Dere dat child was a-coming down, feet fust, 
wid every chance of being killed, when de 
Lawd he turned him over, de chile struck on 
his head, and dere wasn’t so much as a button 
flew off.” 


..»-To estimate what a bridge will cost any 
city, if itis done by contract: Take the highest 
figures presented by any engineer and multiply 
them bythe length of the bridge in inches, 
point off two places, and then add enough to 
prosecute any one who has anything to do 
with handling the funds, and the result is—that 
the bridge is an obstruction to pavigation. 


...-If you were I, and I were you, 
I could not tell, but you could heay. 
Icannot speak. What shall I do? 
For you are you, and I—in fear. 


If I were you, and you were I, 

Then you would know what I can’t tell ; 
But you are you, and I am I, 

And so in silence—fare you well! 


.---“*Phafrest Phlora,”’ wrote an amorous 
youth who is smitten with the phonetic craze. 
“Phorever dismiss your phears and phly with 
one whose phervent phancy is phixed on you 
alone. Phriends, phamily, phather—phorget 
them, and think only of the phelicity of the 
phuture! Phew phellows are so phastidious as 
your Pherdinand; so pheign not phondness, if 
you pheel it not. Phorego phrolic and answer 
phinally, Phiora.” ‘Oh! Pherdinand, youg 
phool !’’ was phair Phlora’s curt reply. 


...«' Patrick, ’ said the priest, “the Widow 
Molony tells me you have stolen one of her 
finest pigs. Is that so?” ‘Yes, yer honor.” 
‘““What have you done with it?’ “ Killed it 
and ate it, yer honor.”” ‘Oh, Patrick! When 
you are brought face to face with the Widow 
and her pig on Judgment Day, what account 
will you be able to give of yourself, when the 
Widow accuses you of the theft?” “Did you 
say the pig would be there, yer reverence ?” 
“To be sure I did.’”’ ‘* Well, then, your river- 
ence, I’ll say: ‘Mrs. Molony, there’s your 
pig!” 
...f Quovusgue Tanpem, O CaT-rLINa?” 

Oh! ye feline brutes erotic, 

Is there not some strong narcotic, 

Some refined and rare hypnotic, 

Some potent spell, 

Soothing catnip, helleborus, 

Anything to still the chorus 

Of your piercing, wild, sonorous 

Nocturnal yell, 


Stirring wrath in souls pacific? 
Blighting visions beatific ? 
Thwarting agents soporitic 

With horrid din ? 
Tempting even spirits saintly 
To utter (almost), low and faintly, 
Words divided very scantly 

From words of sin ? 


Oh! ye brutes, my windows under, 

Sleep and me ye widely sunder ! 

Oh! for power for once to thunder 
Annihilation ! 

Oh! for boot-jacks, half a hundred ! 

Oh! for hand that never blundered, 

Hurling, while the neighbors wondered, 
Pacification ! 


Oh! for catapults to smite ye! 

Oh! let catalepsy blight ye! 

All catastrophes invite ye 
Cataclysmal ! 

Cataracts be on ye falling ! 

Curse, concatenate, appalling, 

Stop your ghoulish caterwaul'‘ng 





Paroxysmal ! 
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Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST. 

ARCHIBALD, T. H., Manchester, Vt., resigns. 

BATSON, W.H., removes from Marion to 
Decatur, Ill. 

BRISTOW, T. J., New Brighton, Penn., re- 
signs. 

BROOK, J., removes from Saltsburg to Mans- 
field, Penn. 

COMPTON, L. F., removes from Sturgis, to 
Okamos, Mich. 

DAYFOOT, P. C., Panton, Vt., resigns. 

FLETCHER, O. O., Allegan, Mich., called to 
Troy, O. 

GOULD, L. A., Rochester Theo. Sew., accepts 
call to Holley, N. Y. 

GUY, A., removes from Otsego to Harpers- 
ville, N. ¥. 

HALL, C. C., removes from Fulton to Brad- 
ford, Ky. 

HAYDEN, M., Milford, Mich., resigne. 

KINNEY, G. W., Hudson, N. H., has not re- 
signed, as stated last week. 

MANLY, W. R., ord. at Liberty, Mo. 

MERRIMAN, T. M., accepts call to settle over 
ch. in West Dedham, Mass. 

eo THOMAS, accepts call to Candor, 





OWEN, A., D. D., University Place ch., Chi- 
cago, Ill., resigns. 
—"* J. A., closes his labors at Poultney, 
t. 


REECE, M., ord. at Fellowship, Ga. 

RHODES, A., Palmyra, Mo., resigns. 

SMITH, J. L, Cannonsyille, N. Y., retires from 
the ministry. 

SNELL, Oswa pb, Stoughton, Wis., resigns. 


STEWART, Lamson, died at Plano, 11., April 

1st, aged 54, 
CONGREGATIONAL, 

BEARD, R. A., Oberlin Sem., called to Brain- 
erd, Minn. 

BIXBY, J. P., culled to Revere, Mass. 

COMSTOCK, D. W., Mattawan, accepts call to 
Oswego, Mich. 

COWAN, D. P., inst. at Wellesley, Mass. 

CRAWFORD, M. A., ord. at Greenville, I). 

DAVIS, Wes.ey R., inst, over Ch. of the Disci- 
ples, New York City. 

DURYEA, J. T., inst. over Central ch., Boston, 
Mass. 

HAZEN, A. A., Billerica, Mass., resigns. 

HUBBELL, J. W., Portsmouth, N. H., called 
to First ch., Danbury, Conn. 

LEONARD, 8. C., called to Naugatuck, Conn. 

LOCKWOOD, Grorag A., Oxford, called to 
Kennebunk, Me. 

MORSE, E. L., Andover Sem., accepts call to 
Olivet Mission, New York City. 

MUNSELL, J. H., Sandy Creek, accepts call to 
Schenectady, N. Y,. 

PACKARD, E. N., inst. over Second ch., Dor- 

chester, Mass. 

PALMER, EpWaB) §., called to Williamsburg, 

Mass. 

SMITH, Epwin, Barre, supplies South Brain- 

tree, Mass., a year. 

SWAIN, A. C., closes his labors at Hardwick, 

Mass. 

TERHUNE, E. P., Newark, N. J., accepts call 

to First ch., Springfield, Mass. 

TEWKSBURY, Groreg A., Plymouth, Mass., 
resigns. 

WETHERBY, Cuanrugs, Nashua, N. H., called 
to Clinton, Mass. 

WILLISTON, M. L., Jamestown, N. Y., re- 

signs. 


LUTHERAN, 


BOWERS, H. G., accepts call to Ellerton, Md. 
COOPERRIDER, Grore@k T., inst. at Balti- 
more, Md. 

DETWILER, J. P., accepts call to First ch., 
Louisville, Ky. 


HENRY, Georas C., accepts call to Millers- 
burg, Penn. 


KELSO, SamuBL, accepts call to Spencerville, 
Ind. 


KRECHTING, J. P., removes from Amsterdam, 
N. Y., to New Germantown, N. J. 

SMITH, Lewis, accepts call to Cogan Station, 
Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
BLACK, 8. W., died recently, at Remington, 
Ind. 


BURTT, R. J., South Amboy, N. J., dismissed. 

DE VEUVE, Prentiss, Newark, N.J., resigns. 

HOLM, Caaruns, Pueblo, Col., called to 
Moberly, Mo. 

HUMPHREY, Epwarp P., Louisville, Ky., 
resigns. 

NOBLE, Joun, Wilkesville, O., died recently. 

PERT, L. B., Londonderry, N. H., resigns. 

RAYMOND, Cuarves H., Indianapolis, Ind., 
resigns. 

SCOTT, Davin A., died recently, in New York 
City, aged 30. 

WORRALL, J. B., called to Loveland, O. 


UNITARIAN. 

ALLEN, C. 4., Dover, N. H., accepts call to 
Brunswick, Me. 

BILLMAN, Ira C., accepts call to First ch., 
Jackson, Mich. 

BUCK, C. W., Second ch., Portland, Me., re- 
signs. 

GUILD, E. C., Waltham, Mass., resigns. 

HOSMER, G. W., D.D., Channing ch., Newton, 
Mass., resigns. 

WIGGIN, J. H., continues at Chelsea, Mass., 





another year. 
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DR. TALMAGE’S TRIAL. 


THE FIFTEENTH DAY. 


AT the beginning of the third week of the 
trial, the defense began the presentation of its 
ease, after a few questions had been asked Mr, 
Crosby and Elder Pierson, of the Tabernacle, 
Mr. Millard made the opening speech for the 
defense. He said: 


‘*The defense will show by indisputable evi- 
dence that Mr. Hallock’s testimony as to his 
telling Dr. Talmage that he had actually bought 
the Christian at Work was untrue; and that 

Dr. Talmage sent him a letter, saying: ‘In 
case you should buy the paper, I cannot 
continue to act as its editor.’ The defendant 
is suffering under charges that, should they be 
nae would end not only his ministry, but 
nis life. He had been negotiating with Tie 
Advance long before his withdrawal from Tie 
Christian at Work. Dr. Talmage had never 
seen or heard of the advertisement of The Ad- 
vance that was inserted in The Christian at Work 
until it was read in the present trial. We shall 
show that on the morning of the day on which 
he left Zhe Christian at Work, after going out 
of the house, he felt that it was to be a critical 
day with him; and he returned to his study 
and sought counsel where no true minister 
ever seeks itin vain. The defendant did not 
propose to Mr. Hallock to print an imitation 
of The Christian at Work. Mr. Hallock’s 
sanity might well be doubted from his bearing. 
At the time of the interview with Hallock 
Remington’s paper had gone to protest, and the 
journal was in imminent danger of foundering. 
The question was : How were the subscribers to 
be furnished with the papers for which they 
had paid? The second specification hung upon 
the first, and must fa)l with it if the first fell; 
and there was no evidence to support it. The 
third specification, regarding the renting of 
Tabernacle pews, was 80 filled with impossibili- 
ties that no amount of testimony could support 
it. It was impossible to show, by evidence, 
whether Dr. Talmage thought he was telling 
the truth or not. When Dr. Talmage said that 
his pews were free he uttered the simple and 
naked truth, as we shall show by witnesses. It 
was Dr. Talmage’s intention that in his church 
the rich and the poor should sit side by side, 
and no deserving man ever lost his seat in the 
Tabernacle because he had not means. We 
will show that Dr. Talmage could have had a 
salary of $20,000 if he had consented to the 
renting of the pews. The fourth specification 
is the Hathaway charge. This is the most 
"cp part to me of the whole case. They 
ave got to show that Dr. Talmage first made 
unfounded charges, and afterward denied 
them; and they have shown neither. The 
evidence on this specification has utterly failed, 
and the court ought to dismiss this part of the 
charge before we go into the defense. The 
fifth specification charges the decceitfully 
obtaining subscriptions for paying the Taber- 
nacle debt. We will show that Dr. Talmage 
proposed to pay his nephew’s subscription him- 
self, or such part of it as his nephew could not 
pay. In regard tothe sixth specification, that 
concerning the organist, Dr. Talmage stood by 
a man who needed help; but there was nothing 
deceitful about his conduct. The seventh 
specification, relating to Dr. Talmage’s utter- 
ances about expecting to be tried for hetero- 
doxy, was another of the incomprehensible 
specifications, Would Dr. Talmage try to de- 
ceive his congregation about what was in the 
newspapers, when he knew that they all read 
them for themselves? In all the evidence that 
has been brought forward here I have never 
seen such an utter breakdown in such a care- 
fully prepared case. Hallock, an orthodox 
Christian, has been trying to make money for 
years by publishing false doctrines. If we 
wanted only the acquittal of this defendant, 
we should move here forthe dismissal of this 
charge, for there is no evidence to support. it: 
but we can be satisfied with nothing short of 
the most complete vindication.”® 


A motion was made to dismfss the charge and 
specifications; but it was withdrawn, at the 
request of Dr. Talmage’s counsel. A motion 
to dismiss the fourth specification was dis- 
cussed in secret session, and voted down by 
21 to 9. 





THE SIXTEENTH DAY. 


The first witness for the defense was the Rev. 
Charles Wood. He testified: I had a conver- 
sation with the Rev. Mr Crosby about Dr. Tal- 
mage last August, on a Hudson River Railroad 
train. Mr. Crosby said that Dr. Talmage was 
a disgrace to the ministry, and either was or 
he believed him to be a Har or a scoundrel. 
He exhibited about the same temper that he 
has exhibited here on this trial. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Crosby.—You_ are 
sure I used the words liar and scoundrel? 
A,—As sure as I can be of anything. And you 
used similar language about other people. 

Q.—What other people? A.—The elders of 
the First Presbyterian Church. You said you 
would not believe them under oath. I am un- 
der oath here, and know perfectly well what 1 
am talking about, and know that you used the 
exact words Ihave given. I remonstrated with 
you; but had hard work to stop you. I re- 
garded you as a very rash and censorious man. 

Q.—In that conversation, did you expres® 
any disapprobation? A.—Yes,I did. I said 
you ought to be very certain before you made 
such statements about a minister. 

Q.—Have you not told me since that you 
never knew or heard anything against my 
Christian character? A.—I said I had never 
heard anything against you. I did not express 
confidence in your Christian character. 
lieve you are a Christian man; but] think you 
have been influenced to do a very wrong th ne 

Q.—Have you ever spoken of these things 
any other person? A.—I have, most decidedly, 
to a number of members of this Presbytery. 5 
told several elders ‘of the First Preabyterivs 
Church that you said you would not be nor 
them under oath. I talked to you in my PS aA 
about your calling Dr. Talmage a liar ® 
scoundrel. 





Q.—When this conversation took place in my 
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ecture-room, were there many people in the 
aan ? A.—Not many. You said that Dr 
Seaver’s treatment was mean and outrageous. 

Q.—Are you sure of those words? Will you 
swear to the words? A.—I have sworn to 
them. I put the words down in my note-book 
at the time—those and the other words. 


Mr. R. B. Corwin testified that he was en- 
gaged as publisher and treasurer of the Chris- 
tian at Work in 1875 by Mr. Remington. Said 
the witness : 


“‘When I went on the paper its financial con- 
dition was not flattering. It had 14,000 to 15,- 
000 subscribers in October. In March it had 
about 18,000. I remained as publisher nom- 
inally six months; actually, three months. 
In January there seemed to be some friction. 
Money was scarce, and Mr. Remington said 
he could not furnish any more. I remember 
an interview with Dr. Talmage, at which Mr. 
Hallock was present. I had never seen Mr. 
Hallock before. It was a matter of great con- 
cern to Dr. Talmage and myself, whose names 
were on the paper, what was to be done for the 
subscribers who had paid their $3. Mr Hal- 
lock was asked whether he could print a paper 
on his own type, to furnish to these subscribers 
in case the Christian at Work should fail and 
stop. Everything hinged on the stoppage of 
the paper. A rival paper was neither thought 
of nor talked of. I suggested that, in case the 
paper should fail, and Mr. Hallock should print 
another in its place, it might be called Chris- 
tian Work, leaving out the word at. Mr. Hal- 
lock said he could print such a paper. The 
whole object was to supply the subscribers 
who had paid for their papers in case the 
Christian at Work failed. If Mr. Hallock had 
said that the Gospel might permit such a 
course, but the law would not, as he swore he 
did, I should have taken it as an insult to my 
pastor, and Mr. Hallock would not have waited 
long for an invitation to get out of my house. 
There was no such thing said. Dr. Talmage 
did not say ‘not 500 subscribers will remain 
with i, nor anything of the kind. I 
never saw Hallock again to speak to him till he 
was on the witness-stand. r. Remington was 
dictatorial in the office. He made it unpleasant 
in the office to Dr. Talmage and myself. Dr. 
Talmage asked my advice, and I advised him to 
get out ; because if he stayed there-any longer 
he would be liable to be disgraced by the un- 
certain management. Dr. Talmage intended to 
leave the Christian at Work on the 12th of No- 
vember, 1876. He had given notice three or 
four months previously that he intended to 
leave. A memorandum was drawn up on the 
4th of October, which I signed as witness, 
giving notice to the Christian at Work that Dr. 
Talmage would leave it on the 12th of Novem- 
ber.” 


On cross-examination, Mr. Corwin said he 
secured two policies of insurance on the life of 
Dr. Talmage for $20,000, for the benefit of the 
church, and received a commission; but re- 
fused to say how much. 





THE SEVENTEENTH DAY. 


The examination of Mr. Corwin was resumed 
by courtesy of the counsel for the prosecution. 
He testified : 


“Tam president of the board of trustees of 
the Brooklyn Tabernacle. Dr. Talmage has told 
me that he had a great desire to have a free 
church. I said I did not think much of a free 
church. He said that he did not want people to 
have to consult first their pocket-books. He 
said that, if his idea were carried out, he would 
rather preach in a free church for $2,000 than 
in a ‘pew-rental’ church for $20,000. I was 
appointed on a committee in March, 1870, to 
solicit subscriptions for a free church. r. 
Talmaze wrote a letter to the trustees in April, 
1570, relinquishing his salary. He was receiv- 
ing $7,000 at that time. The pastor’s plan for 
a free church was adopted in October, 1870. 
The plan was a financial success. It was pro- 
posed to Dr. Talmage that he should permit 
the pews to be sold by auction, and recive 
$20,000 a year. He replied: ‘When you engage 
an auctioneer, you must engage a new pastor.’ 
The free-pew system was carried on to the 
Tabernacle after the first church was burned. 
The trustees requested Dr. Talmage again to 
allow them to rent the pews. He sent them a 
letter saying that if they would conduct the 
church on the old plan for six months longer 
he would resign, go to Europe, and there 
should be no jar or unpleasantness ; but that 
he positively would have nothing to do with 
the church if the pews were rented. If a per- 
s0n wants a pew in the Tabernacle, he applies 
to the trustees and they assign him one. There 
is no formality about it, except at the begin- 
ning of the year. At the meeting to raise the 
debt, Mr. Ives said that there was a debt of 
$35,000 on the Tabernacle. The free church 
plan has not proved ‘a shocking financial fail- 
ure.’ We never paid 1 per cent. a month for 
the use of money for any purpose whatever.” 


The witness here passed into the hands of 
Mr. Crosby again for cross-examination. He 
said he heard Captain Latham testify that he 
had not authorized witness to subscribe any- 
thing for him. 


Q.—Are you interested in the result of this 
trial ? A.—Not one penny. 

Mr. Crosby.—I am not talking financially. 

The Witness.—I am. How are you talking ? 
Syatnally ? 

-—Do you care which way the judgment 
goes? A.—f{ hope the truth aap aide ana 
the unjust go to the earth. 
PP. som id you secure a lease of new rooms for 

€ paper for five years because you thought 
@ paper would last that long? A.—I don’t 
Temember. That’s the third time I have told 
you so. The next time will make the fourth, 
and then I'll suspend. 
tory Dia not the mail-list belong to the cred- 
a A.—We didn’t go into the hypotheca- 
of the possibility of what might occur. 
ation’ you know that Mr. Hallock paid 
os for the mafl-list? A.—I don’t know 
he paid ten cents. 
ener you left The Christian at Work, did 
you retain a copy of the mailing-list ? A.—No, 
» They went into the furnace. I did not 








tell Warren 8. Sileox that I would furnish him 
with a copy of the mail-list for the use of the 
oe Dvening Express, nor words to that 
effec’ 

Q.—When did your connection with The 
Christian at Work legally cease? A.—Never. 
It illegally ceased March 3lst. The diagram of 
the Tabernacle pews, with prices annexed, was 
made merely as a help for Mr. Hathaway, to 
guide him to a knowledge of about what 
amounts ought to be paid. 


THE EIGHTEENTH DAY. 


Thursday afternoon the Moderator an- 
nounced that he held two important papers. 
“They are signed,” he said, “by T. De Witt 
Talmage and I. W. Hathaway. They are 
hearty expressions of their own feelings; but 
the suggestion that these statements should be 
made came from neither. Last night I invited 
them to meet me. They met me with perfect 
independence and dignity, and showed that 
they understood each other perfectly. I ask 
each of them to read his statement.’? Dr. Tal- 
mage then read the following : 


** To the Moderator of the Brooklyn Presbytery : 

“ Allow me to express, through you, to the 
Presbytery now sitt ng as acourt for my trial, 
po deep regret that the difficulty between my- 
self and I. W. Hathaway in the winter of 1876 
should now be revived in the form of specifica- 
tion four. The accusation against I. W. Hath- 
away did not involve either the word ‘de- 
faulter’ or the idea of misappropriation of the 
funds of the Tabernacle, as it appears to have 
been understood by others. The alleged facts 
upon which the accusation was based were at 
the time so explained that the difficulty was at 
once amicably and, we believed, fiually ad- 
justed. In view of this, I hereby decline to at- 
tempt to vindicate my character in this respect 
at the expense of Mr. Hathaway, and so in- 
struct my counsel. I have for him nothing but 
fraternal feelings-and wish for him God-speed, 
regretting that in the public mind we should 
ever have seemed to be antagonistic. I feel, if 
Christian ministers cannot settled their differ- 
ences in a peaceful and brotherly way, it is a 
poor commentary on the religion we are trying 
to commend to others. 

“TT, DeWitt TaLMAaGR. 

“ April 16th, 1879." 

A similar statement was read by Mr. 
Hathaway, and a motion was made that 
specification 4, which refers to Mr. Hath- 
away, be dismissed. Dr. Spear said this 
would relieve him from the most painful duty 
of his life—the vindication of Dr. Talmage’s 
character at the expense of that of another per- 
son. His heart was full and overflowing at the 
exhibition of friendliness between the two breth- 
ren. Dr. Van Dyke opposed the motion, and 
said the impressive scene just witnessed must 
not be allowed to interfere with the discharge 
of the duty resting on the Presbytery, which 
was to administer law, justice, and equity. 
The passage of this motion, he continued, 
“would be utterly unjust to this Presbytery, 
to the investigating committee, to Dr. Talmage, 
and to the witness. We should wait till the 
close of the trial, and then vote this specification 
down. I am not prepared to go on, in the face 
of all law and precedent, and decide on a speci- 
fication which has been put in by the Pres- 
bytery three times, before I hear all the evi- 
dence, on the ground that the accused and one 
witness have said that they have no enmity ”’ 
After some further remarks, Dr. Talmage ad- 
vanced toward Mr. Hathaway and offered the 
right hand of fellowship, saying: ‘‘ We settled 
this matter last night, and there is no power on 
earth that shall stop it.”” Loud applause fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. Crosby urged the Presbytery not to take 
any hasty action under the wave of excited 
feeling which had arisen. ‘‘ When the feelings 
have died away,’’ he said, ‘‘ the stern facts will 
remain in your minds and the mind of the pub- 


lic. It is not a personal difficulty between* 


these two men that we are considering. Dr. 
Talmage is not charged with slandering 
Mr. Hathaway, but with falsehood; and 
that cannot be put down by a personal 
settlement. If Mr. Hathaway, Dr. Van 
Dyke, and Mr. Pearsall testified to facts, 
the fourth specification has been sustained. 
After a while a vote was reached, and the 
motion was lost by a vote of 15to 16. Another 
motion was made that no more testimony be 
taken on the fourth specification. Dr. Spear 
gave notice that he would introduce no wit- 
nesses in relation to the fourth specification, 
and that he would instruct his witnesses to 
shut their mouths if any questions relating to 
the subject were asked on the cross-examina- 
tion. ‘‘Dr. Talmage,’’ he said, ‘‘ proposes to 
abide by this covenant. We take the responsi- 
bility.’? The motion was lost by a vote of 13 to 
17. The moderator said that, under this last 
decision, he was compelled to admit certain 
questions by the prosecution which he thought 
ought not to be admitted. He asked for some 
instructions in regard to his rulings, and then 
said that he must retire from bis poajion as 
presiding officer. Dr. Spear said: ‘‘I believe 
that Dr. Talmage entered into his stipulation 
with Mr. Hathaway in good faith. The Pres- 
bytery is in danger of ending this matter in a 
very terrible farce. I hope some wisdom will 
characterize the actions of this body.’’ Dr. 
Ludlow consented to hold his retirement in 
abeyance until Friday. 





THE NINETEENTH DAY. 


Friday afternoon, Dr. Van Dyke moved that 
the remainder of the trial be held in private. 
Dr. Spear opposed it, and said he thought all 
the evidence for the defense could be given at 
two sessions. The motion was lost by a vote 
of 16 to 17. After a few questions had been 
put to Mr. Corwin, Mrs. Talmage was called, 
and testified, in response to questions by Dr. 
Spear: 


o--te you remember anything which Dr. 
Ta — said on the evening when his connec- 
tion with The Christian at Work was severed ? 
A.—I remember one incident. My husband 
walked up and down the room, and said that 
there was one passage of Scripture in his mind 
all the time. It was: ‘‘ My soul is escaped as 
a bird from the snare of the fowler. The snare 
is broken and I am escaped.” He said: ‘‘ My 
soul ob yr with gratitude to God.” —_— 
repeate: passage many times, and asked 
me if I didn’t think it aa an answer to 
prayer. 

Q —Had he been desirous of getting out of 
The Christian at Work? A.—Yes. He had been 
unhappy and restive under Mr. Remington's 
influence. 

Q.—What was the general nature of Mr. 
Remington’s letters to Dr. Talmage? A —They 
were irritating, exasperating, and depressing 

Q.—How, then, do you account for the 
friendly tone of Dr. Talmage’s letters lo Mr. 
Remington? A.—Mr. Talmage seems Utterly 
incapable of remembering any wrong or 
grudge. I mean, he literally forgets it.” 


Concerning the telegram to John F. Talmage, 
Mrs. Talmage said her husband was much dis- 
appointed when his nephew replied to the first 
dispatch that he could not give $5,000. She 
continued: “‘ Finally he said : ‘If you approve, 
I will send a telegram saying that, if he and 
Hobbs will do their best, I will make up the 
balance.’ I said: ‘I don’t think you are able.’ 
Then he brought down his fists on the table, 
and said: ‘I would give every cent of my sala- 
ry for one yearto have that debt raised ; and I 
will do it, if you are willing.’ Ithought we 
were not able; and he made a calculation how 
he could support his family for a year, if he did 
it. He said: ‘I don’t care about having any 
credit in the matter. All I want is to see the 
church-debt raised.’ Then he wrote the tele- 
gram, and, at my suggestion, afterward put in 
the word ‘ privately.’ I asked himif he thought 
they would understand what that meant. And 
he said: ‘ Well, you can’t put everything into 
a telegram.’”’ 

Dr. Talmage himself was next called, there 
having been no cross-examination of Mrs. Tal- 
mage. He testified that he became editor of 
The Christian at Work in 1873, and ceased to be 
editor of it October 12th, 1876. 


Q.—What was the object of the interview 
between Mr. Hallock and yourself at Major 
Corwin’s house, about March 6th, 1876? A.— 
We had come toa standstill. Mr. Remington 
had said that he would see the paper through 
February, and no further. March had arrived. 
I had heard Mr. Hallock say that he or some of 
his friends might purchase the paper, and I 
hoped that Mr. Hallock or his friends might 
purchase the paper. ‘lhat was the sole object 
of the interview. 

Q.—Do you remember a memorandum agree- 
ment with Mr. Dickinson? A.—I do. About 
June, 1876, I wrote a good-bye, and had it put 
in type ; when Mr. Dickinson requested me not 
to publish it, and not to leave at that time. IL 
said that I should leave in the fall, and that I 
gave him four months’ notice. 

Q.—Did you receive thirty days’ notice at the 
time of the sale? A.—Absolutely none. 

Q.—When did you first learn that the paper 
was sold? A. the afternoon of October 
9th, 1876, between 2 and 4 o’clock. An employé 
of the office told me. Then I overheard frag- 
ments of a conversation in an adjoining room 
which implied that a sale had been made, an 
confirmed what the employé told me, 

.— Was this after your interview with Mr. 
Hallock at the Astor House? A.—Yes. hat 
was at 12 o’clock. 

.—Was Mr. Hallock’s statement that he 
told you that he had bought the paper correct? 
A.—Mr. Hallock was mistaken about that. He 
said that he thought of buying the paper, as 
my note to him that evening shows. 

Bo. What did you do after you were informed 
of the sale? A.—I wrote my valedictory, and, 
after having a conversation with Gen. Howard, 
the publisher of The Advance, I took it to the 
press-rooms and had it putin. I ordered the 

resses to be run all night. I knew, from Mr. 
Remington’s feeling toward me, that that 
would be the only opportunity for me to get 
the valedictory in the paper. I paid $25 for the 
expense of putting it in, and thought that chea 
to get my valedictory before my friends. If 
know what a Christian spirit is, I wrote that 
valedictory in a Christian spirit. 

Q.—What do you think of the transaction ? 
A.—1 think it was surreptitious to drop me in 
injury and disgrace. I thought so then and 
think so now. 

Q.—Did you have anything to do with the 
advertisement of The Advance? A.—I did 
not. 

Q.—Did you have angie to do with put- 
ting copies of the paper which did not contain 
your valedictory on the desks of the secretary 
and managing editor? A.—I didnot. I never 
heard of it until I heard it here. 

Q.—What made you desirous of leaving 7ie 
Christian at Work? A.—The insinuations and 
exasperations I received from E. Remington— 
such as I never received from any other man. 

Q.—Do you consider that you did wrong or 
made a mistake ? A.—I was guilty of no wrong 
and I committed no mistake. I would do the 
same thing again, in the same circumstances; and 
so would any man who had regard for his own 
rights. When Mr. Hallock says that I told six 
lies in the statement which I made in the Tab- 
ernacle, I say that Mr. Hallock was mistaken 
six times. 








Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week" 





our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


THE ARCHAXOLOGY OF BAPTISM.* 


In the Greek Church the act of baptism 
is immersion; in the Latin Church it is af- 
fusion. The Latins admit that the immer- 
sion of the Greeks is true baptism; the 
Greeks (at least, the more conservative 
among them) deny this of the Latin affu- 
sion. Whence the difference? If affusion 
was practiced in the Apostolic Church, 
either alone or together with immersion, 
why and when did the Greeks discard it? 
If it was not known in the Apostolic 
Church, when and why did the Latins in- 
troduce it? These and other questions re- 
garding the baptismal usages of the Church 
are of much interest to the Christian arche- 
ologist. 

Mr. Burrage’s Act of Baptism is made up 
of quotations from writers of different cen- 
turies of the Church, from the records of 
councils, and from other sources, showing 
what the act of baptism has been in differ- 
ent ages and nations. These citations (which 
in an appendix are presented in the originals) 
are accompanied merely by a few remarks, 
such as the author deemed necessary for a 
summing up of the facts presented. The 
book shows laborious research, while its 
tone is that of the earnest search for truth. 
The author writes in the spirit of the his- 
torian, rather than in that of the polemic. 
He holds that the practice of immersion has 
come down from the apostles. He fortifies 
this opinion by the authority of exegetical 
scholars like Ellicott, Lightfoot, Howson, 
Alford, Plumptre, Meyer, Lange, Tholuck, 
Olshausen, De Wette, and historical schol- 
ars like Schaff, Stanley, Pressenssé, Déllin- 
ger, Kurtz, Guericke, Bunsen, and Mos- 
heim. Indeed, on this question there is 
among scholars no difference of opinion 
whatever. 

The first undisputed mention of the 
practice of affusion occurs in the letter of 
Cyprian to Magnus, written about 250 A. D. 
Certain persons, converted on a “sick-bed 
and unable to be immersed, had been simply 
poured upon. Some had raised the ques- 
tion whether this was true baptism, and 
thus arose a controversy which has come 
down to our own day—the question 
whether anything else than a burial in 
water can be recognized as New Testament 
baptism. The opinion of Cyprian being 
asked, he replies ‘“‘with diffidence and 
modesty,” thus recognizing that there was 
ground for serious doubt in the matter; but 
finally gives his opinion that, in case of 
necessity, @ mere pouring may be regarded 
as valid baptism. This letter of Cyprian is 
quoted by immersionists as showing (1) that 
immersion was the (almost) universal prac- 
tice of the Church of Cyprian’s day. (2.) That 
the use of affusion even in extreme cases 
was anovelty. Had it been practiced by the 
apostles, or even by the Church of the 
second century, Cyprian would certainly 
have referred to this action, by way of pre- 
cedent. Indeed, the dispute would not have 
arisen. (8.) That the use of affusion for 
baptism took its rise from the superstitious 
idea that baptism was necessary to salva- 
tion. 

The entire Latin Church finally adopted 
the opinion of Cyprian that affusion might 
be accepted for baptism when immersion 
was out of the question. But for a thou- 
sand years longer immersion continued to 
be the regular baptism of the Western, as it 
still is of the Eastern Church. Referring 
to baptism, Jerome says mergimur; Am- 
brose, mersisti; Augustine, demersimus ; Leo 
the Great, demersio; Maximus of Turin, 
mergitur ; Pope Pelagius, mersione ; Greg- 
ory the Great, merjat; Alcuin, submersione; 
Hincmar of Rheims, mergitur ; Lanfranc, 
immersio; Abelard, mergere ; Bernard of 
Clairvaux, mersio. The testimony is super- 
abundant that for twelve hundred years the 
Roman Catholic Church practiced immer- 
sion, except in case of sickness or other 
necessity. Taking together those who in 
all ages and nations have “‘ professed and 
called themselves Christians,” the majority 
have been immersed. And the fact that 
“ST Act oF BArTism IN THE History oy THE CaRm 
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originally eden was used only when im- 


mersion was out of the question is put for- 
ward by immersionists as showing that, ex- 
cept for the idea that baptism was neces- 
sary to salvation, affusion never would have 
been resorted to at all; that, had no super- 
stitious importance been attached to baptism, 
the original ceremony of immersion would 
have been used when practicable, and when 
it was out of the question the convert 
would have been allowed to die without any 
baptismal ceremony at all. In other words, 
that it is not immersion, but affusion, which 
is ‘‘ ritualistic.” 

But is easy to see that when once it was 
established that, in case of necessity, af- 
fusion could be substituted for immersion, 
its greater convenience would cause the 
cases of alleged necessity to increase, and at 
last it would come to be freely resorted to 
simply as a matter of ease. We trace this 
tendency in the protests made against it. 
As early as the 9th century we find councils 
decrecing that the priest must not merely 
pour water on the child, but must dip it in 
the font; which action shows that affusion 
was coming to be practiced where there was 
no strict necessity for it. Thomas Aquinas 
(died 1274) declares that in his day immer- 
sion was ‘“‘ the more common” custom; but 
this very form of expression shows that 
affusion had become nearly as frequent, 
We see, moreover, another stage of the con- 
troversy in the suggestion of Aquinas that 
the apostles may have used affusion in the 
baptism of the three thousand—the first en- 
deavor (so far as has been shown) to justify 
affusion by apostolic precedent, a thing 
which Cyprian did not attempt. Soon it 
was formally declared, as by the Council of 
Ravenna, in 1311, to be a thing indifferent 
whether the act of baptism were immersion 
or affusion; which point being reached, the 
more convenient affusion became the sole 
usage. And in later centuries the baptismal 
rubrics of the Latin Church prescribe affu- 
sion, without any mention of immersion. 
Used at first only in rare cases, it came in 
the course of a little upward of a thousand 
years tc supplant immersion entirely in the 
Church of Western Europe; and when the 
Reformation came, the Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists not unnaturally followed the usage 
of the Latin Church, in which they had been 
reared, so that the Continental Protestants, 
together with the Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland and America, employ not the im- 
mersion of the first thirteen centuries of the 
whole Church and of the Eastern Church 
of to-day, but the affusion of the Latin 
Church of later centuries. 

In the English Church, however, immer- 
sion continued the standard usage down to 
the reign of Elizabeth. In Erasmus’s “‘ Col- 
loquies,” written in the reign of Henry VIII, 
we are told that in England they still dip 
children. Walliam Tyndall speaks of the 
immersion as signifying burial and rising 
again with Christ; while in another place he 
tells how the people watch the priest, in 
baptizing, to see that he puts the child 
completely under the water. Bishop Horn, 
writing to Bullinger, in the reign of Edward 
VI, describes baptism in England as immer- 
sion. And the baptismal rubric of the 
Church of England of the present day com- 
mands the priest to ‘‘ dip [the child] in the 
water,” adding, however, that, ‘‘if [the pa- 
rents] shall certify that the child is weak, it 
shall suffice to pour water upon it.” The 
rubric of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of this country says ‘shall dip it in the 
water or shall pour water upon it”; not de- 
manding immersion, but giving it preced- 
ence, in which, as perhaps in the frequent 
practice of immersion in the Methodist 
Church, a daughter of the Anglican, we 
trace the infiuence of the English usage of 
the Tudor period. The disuse of immersion 
in England was through the influence of 
Protestant leaders, who on the accession of 
Elizabeth returned from exile at Geneva 
and other Protestant cities, bringing with 
them Continental Protestant usages, among 

others that of affusion, which the Genevans 
had inherited from the Church of Rome. 
Thus England, which up to that time had 
stood with the Eastern Church in the prac- 
tice of immersion instead of following the 
Church of Rome in the practice of affusion, 
adopted the Latin usage at second-hand, 
through a Calvinistic influence. In the 
Church of England of to-day the practice 
of affusion (in the case of healthy infants) 
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is Genevan, rather than cnshinidiinen. In this 
connection it may be noticed that the ritual 
of the Euglish Catholics at Douay, in 1604, 
prescribed immersion, and immersion is 
sometimes practiced by the High Churchmen 
of to-day. 

It will surprise many—Baptists as well as 
others—to be told that insisting upon im- 
mersion is a comparatively recent thing 
among modern Baptists. The ‘‘ Ana- 
baptists” of the century of the Reformation 
practiced affusion, with the Calvinists and 
Lutherans. They condemned the baptism 
of infants; but did not deny that affusion 
was baptism. The one who was sprinkled 
in infancy was on profession of faith merely 
resprinkled! Though immersion was prac- 
ticed among them, none (so far as has yet 
been shown) of the Continental Antipedo- 
baptists of the sixteenth century, and only a 
very few in the seventeenth century, declared 
that immersion alone was baptism. But in 
England, during the reign of Charles I, the 
Baptists became strict immersionists, as they 
are familiarly known to be in England and 
America to-day. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the distinctive tenet of the Baptist 
denomination is not that immersion alone is 
baptism; but that baptism should be admin- 
istered only on profession of faith. The fact 
that the English Baptists became strict im- 
mersionists, while their Continental brethren 
did not, may possibly have resulted from 
the fact that immersion was practiced in the 
Church of England so much longer than 
on the Continent. 

Such are a few of the points in the history 
of baptism which are wholly or in great part 
covered by Mr. Burrage’s book. It.is a work 
to be read by any one who is interested in 
the history of Church customs, and especially 
by each one who has occasion to give his 
opinion in controversy regarding baptisin. 
A few of its translations from the Fathers 
are somewhat awkward. In certain cases it 
seems as if one who had the matter in hand 
should have sought out the particulars a 
little more thoroughly; as, for instance, re- 
garding the mode of immersion in the Milan 
Cathedral. But, on the whole, the book is 
far in advance of anything of its kind, and 
is a most interesting contribution to histor- 
ical literature. 

ec 

The Wicket Gate, a series of sermons to 
children, by the Rev. Wm Wilberforce New- 
ton, of Boston, is as full of helpful suggestions 
as a nut is of meat. The son of his father 
could hardly fail in writing popular books for 
children, and the many boys and girls who read 
and delighted in *‘ Little and Wise ” will readily 
see that Mr, Newton has lost none of his skill, 
as they read this new series of sermons. 
Rose Dunbar’s Mistake is written by Mrs. Dodds, 
daughter of Dr. H. Bonar; something in the line 
and purpose of some of Mrs. Prentiss’s later 
books, but with less originality of style and 
more of the religious phraseology of our orii- 
nary Sunday-school books. The story is in- 
tended by the writer to help the young ‘“‘ who 
are entering for the first time on the mysteries 
of pain.”? One chapter of ten pages is devoted 
to a criticism of Miss Phelps’s ‘“‘Gates Ajar,’’ 
which reads like the same old drawing-room 
discussion we have all heard a hundred times. 
Miss Holt, the author of “Iseult Barry” 
and other historical tales, gives us in Margery’s 
Son a story of the fifteenth century, pleasant- 
ly and carefully written, with occasional foot- 
notes, to hint just how far she is romancing or 
how far the actual facts of history are inter- 
woven into her story. Miss Holt is a cultured 
and careful writer, and the spirit of 
her stories is always healthful and good. 
These three books are all issued by Kobert Car- 
ter & Brother. Another historical book, and 
fully as romantic as ‘“‘Margery’s Son,” though 
not professedly a romance, is The Story of the 
Christians and Moors of Spain, by Charlotte M. 
Yonge, author of “The Heir of Redcliffe.” 
The series of historical works for young people 
which this author has of late been writing will 
prove of much more service, we judge, than the 
exceedingly ritualistic stories that preceded 
them. The author of ‘The Heir of Redcliffe’’ 
has here undertaken to bring together the 
history, romance, and poetry of the long strug- 
gle between the Moslem and the Christian in 
Spain, with admirable-success, introducing fre- 
quently translations of Spanish poetry by Lock- 
hart and others. The book is issued in a neat 
form by Macmillan & Co., London. 


..Professor Alexander Bain's HZducation us 
a Science is perhaps the most important book 
of the month. While it errs in overmuch 
abstraction and generalization—the fault of the 
greater part of Scotch philosophy—it is yet a 
very able and suggestive treatise ; its object, in 
the author’s words, being to survey “the 














enihies art, as far as possible, from a scientific 
pein: of view.” And the veteran philosopher 
is not without the perception which is growing 
emong minds of insight, Scotch and others, 
that there is more in growth and in ite judicious 
direction by the teacher than in education, 
strictly so-called ; that the question is rather 
what intellectual food, out of the infinite 
supply provided, should be supplied to the 
given mind, than the method by which it 
should be given. The whole question of the 
study of the classics, here most lucidly summed 
up for either side, turns, indeed, upon this 
aspect of the question ; Professor Bain decid- 
ing that Greek should hereafter give way to 
French in the curriculum for modern lads of 
Northern race. His remarks, too, upon the 
comparative functions and fitnesses, in the 
curriculum of the secondary or higher educa- 
tion, of science, on the one hand, and of “the 
humanities,’’ on the other, are of much signifi- 
cance and interest. The book, as we say, is 
suggestive; not a hook to be sworn by, as the 
overzealous reader who is also a teacher may 
bein danger of taking it. But it is the most 
important recent contribution in English to 
this stil] imperfectly understood or, rather, 
deeply misconceived subject of edneation. 
(Appletons. ) 


.. Houghton, Osgood & Company have, in 
many respects, supplied a hand-book much 
needed in their recently issucd Artists of the 
Nineteenth Century, by Clara Erskine Clement 
and Laurence Hutton. In two twelvemo 
volumes biographical sketches of over two 
thousand artists are given, together with some 
brief account of their characteristic styles and 
the prevailing opinions concerning them. Of 
course, in a work so limited, the notices arc 
necessarily short, and one looks for an artist 
now and then that has been omitted; but. 
as a whole, the book will be found serviceable 
and trustworthy. The authors have consulted 
a large number of works and have taken great 
pains to gather information especially about 
the young artists who are just making their ap- 
pearance before the public. In many instances 
circulars were sent out, asking the artists them- 
selves to supply the leading facts. Among 
some of the mistakes, however, that have been 
made, we notice that Franklin Simmons is said 
to be a college graduate; that Eastman John- 
son’s place and date of birth are omitted 
(always givenin the encyclopedias); that F. 
D. Millet is not credited with being a Harvard 
graduate; and that Haydon, who, at least, 
thought he was a great painter, has not been 
mentioned at all. These are insignificant 
blemishes; but it seems safe to saythat few of 
any more importance can be found in connec- 
tion with the biographical statements through 
out the volumes. As to criticism of any con- 
sequence, it ean hardly be expected in such a 
work. 


..Encouraged probably by the moderate 
snecess that Lew Wallace's ‘‘ Fair Gods” won, 
six years ago, Mr. F. Hassaurek, at one time 
minister to Eenador, has written The Secret of 
the Andes (Robert Clark & Co., Cincinnati), a 
story that has to do with Spanish American 
history two generations later. The scene is 
laid in Quito, South America; and after the 
tirst four or five chapters in which the reader 
is introduced to the many dramatis persone in 
groups, the author manages to keep his per- 
sonages flitting through four hundred pages— 
Spanish marquises, counts, dons, an old witch 
of the mountains, a hero, Don Juliode Carrera, 
and Dolores, the usual heroine in such stories. 
As far as the mere putting of words and sen 
tences together is concerned, there is no fanit 
to find with the hook; nor is it poorly con- 
structed. What it lacks is, interest, character, 
aml local color. The attempt to give it these 
three essentials has not proved successful. It 
is not the kind of a novel, either, that people 
care to read nowadays. 


..The twenty-fifth bound volume of Jit- 
tell’s Living Aye contains one or two papers of 
importauce, and everything worthy of notice 
that has appeared in any of the English maga- 
zines or quarterlies during the last three months. 
“ Dogma, Reason, and Morality,’’ from The 
Nineteenth Century; Dean S‘anley’s contribution 
to Macmillan’s Magazine on ‘The Historical 
Aspects of the United States”; and the papers 
on contemporary literature from Blackwood’s 
are thoughtful, suggestive articles. Macdon- 
ald’s novel, ‘Sir Gibbie,”’ and Mrs. Oliphant’s 
‘‘Within the Precincts’? are concluded in this 
volume. 


.. Houghton, Osgood & Co. have issued the 
first volume of the United States Official Postal 
Guide for the year, containing all the changes 
that have taken place, the regulations which 
have begn made, and all desirable information 
relating to the Pest-office Department. An 
important feature of the issue is the statement 
of the new law enacted in March regarding the 
classification of second-class mail-matter and 
the postage on it. 


-- The latest of George Macdonald’s many 
novels is called Sir Gidbie, and it has the 
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abundant though crude ii e, poetry, and 
moralizing which have distinguished his work 
for many years. It isa love story. The scene 
is laid in Scotland and the action is stirring, 
(Lippincotts.) 





LITERARY N EWS. 


Miss Epia Dietz is to publish a volume of 
her shorter poems. 


Mr. Van Laun is shortly to follow his 
“ Moliére’’ with a blank-verse rendering of the 
playe of Regnard. 


D. Lothrop & Co. will publish at once 
“Walks to Emmaus,’ a volume of sermons by 
the late Dr. Nehemiah Adams. 


Henry Holt & Co. have now about ready for 
issue Prof. J. A. Symonds’s important work on 
“ Renaissauce in Italy—Fine Arts.”’ 

The autobiography left by Sir Antonio Paniz- 
zi, the former librarian of the British Museum, 
is being edited for the press by Mr. Chas. Can- 
non. 

Mr. Atkinson is preparing for publication 
aselection from the letters addressed to him 
by Miss Martineau during a long series of 
years. 

E. Stanford, London, will shortly publish 
“The Famines of the World, Part and Pres- 
ent,” by Cornelius Walford, the well-known in- 
surance writer. 


Maemillan & Co. will shortly publish ‘* Edu- 
cation: its Principles and Practice as devel- 
oped by George Combe, Author of ‘‘lhe Con- 
stitution of Man.’”’ 


‘* Heroes of the Mission Field,’ by the Rt. 
Rey. W. Pakenham Walsh, D.D., the new Lish- 
op of Ossary, is nearly ready for publication by 
T. Whittaker, New York. 


“A Life Worth Living,’’ by Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon, on the point of being published by A, 
D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, is a biog- 
raphy of Mrs. Emfly Bliss Gould, of Rome. 


D. Appleton &: (o., under arrangement with 
Macinillan & Co., will become the American 
publisbers of the series of ‘Classical and En- 
glish Writers” to be edited by Mr. J. 3. 
Green. 
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ia Ry Hjalmar , i. Boyeson. Tus- 
trated. Ba PP. 287. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Son $1 50 
Gleanin, ut Past Years. By the Rt. Hon. W. EF. 
Ge istone, Mi P. 2 vols. Historic 7 and 


A New, ey “and nn Hebrew Course. By 
v.T. Bow = A. Two Parts. Part 
ar ger > Verba. O. PP. 208. Edinburgh: 
Clark. Choate vy Scribner & Wel- 
ie pdenh ste PNe DAseebENTeedeGattnactsbewsn <bee 460 
The | Poetical Works of Isaac Watts and Henr 
k White. With a Memoir of ench. (“ Bri 
Kn Poets.”) 2 vols., on™ pp. 252. Boston : 
Houghton, Osgood & Co 
The Poetical Works of Edward Young. Witha 
Memoir. (‘British Poets.) 12mo, pp. 866. 
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shiathiae. With Preludes on Current. Events, 
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Poems of Places. Edited by Henry W. Longfel- 
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Gospel dy} and other Poetical Pieces. By Wil 
fin ‘Auslane. 16mo, pp. 67. Glasgow: 
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The French Student's Assistant; or, Five Min- 

utes In the Class- 4 Monsanto, 

lé6mo, pp. 172. New Yor Ivison, Blake: 

man, “Taylor & p bencbadaceodues tneeaesseencees 
Rhona. A Novel. By Mrs. Forrester. 12mo, pp. 

3H5. P iadci phi: J.B. Lippincott & Co..... 160 
Works of James O'Connor, the Deaf Poet. 8vo, 

pp. 310. New York: N. Tibbals & Co......... 
Victoria Britannia; or, Celebrate the Reign. By 

Hollis True. 16mo, pp. 175. es for 

the Author by A. 8. Barnes & C 


Tom Wadsworth’s ey gy By Jennie M. 
Drinkwater, 12m pp. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers pececccsocccccocss 1% 

Prac tical Instruction in Animal Magnetism. By 
J. F. Deleuze. Translated from the 
French. by Thomas C. Hartshorn. (Revised 
Edition.) — bp. 519. need bene nearues 
R. Wells & € 200 

That Artful View ur. B ‘the author of “The ‘Me ni 
ber for Paris.” nklin Square Library.) 
4to, pp. 60. New York: Harper & Brothers.. 0 15 

Under One Roof. An Episode in a Family His- 
tory. By James Payn. (Franklin Square 
Library.) 4to, pp. 74. RG ccctiasnkoned 015 

Renaissance in Italy. The Fine Arts. Ry John 
Jaane Symonds. 8vo, pp. KO. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co...........ceeeeeeeseeee 

Ricknell’s School-house and Church Architect- 
ure, we Plates. New York: A. J. Bick- 
EID cicds cdukacncdubddeenatitncckcliasssesie 

The Town of Roxb its poemorehie Persons 

“and 7. ‘By: Francs ke. lus 
ated. p.. 475. Taubes. Mass.: Pub 
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Charles Seribrer’s Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


L 
Conference Papers. 


BY CHARLES HODGE, D.D., LL. D. 
1 vol., Sve, cloth, $3. 


This suggestive and masterly volume cannot fail to 
be widely useful among clergymen of all denomina- 
tions, as exhibiting ——— examples of that anal- 
ysis, that logical grouping and perspicuous exhibition 
of truth which is an Sn eosential faculty of the effective 
preicher, and as resenting in an analytic form an 
amount and quality of hom letic vl example and sug- 
gestion probably not surpassed in the same number of 
pages in the 1. nglish ate 4 


Faith and ‘Rational- 
ism. 


BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 


1 vol., 12me, cloth, $1.25. 


This work sets forth the essential nature and the 
basis of I — — by contrast the metho and spirit 
it has to do A ee phiteso »hy of 


Doctrine of ementary @ to Theism, the Moral and 
Spiritnal Flements in the Atonement, Christ not a Re- 
ligious Enthusiast, etc. 


OL 


Rudder Grange. 
By FRANK R, STOCKTON. 
1 vol., 16mo, extra cloth, 81.25. 


The “Ruder Grange ” pupers, which have been so 
keenly enjoyed by the readers of Scribner, are now 
published in book form, 

Mr. Stockton’s humor {s of so refined and subtle 
a quality, and so dry at the same time that it {s so in- 
imitably good, that Rudder Grange” is likely to be- 
come alittle classic of its kind. 


*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or 


will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway; N. Y. 


IRENE THE MISSIONARY. 


An engaging seriol story, written by one who has 
seen the romance and various interest of mission: ary 
life in Syrian and Asia Minor, It began in The Atlantio 
Monthly for April and will continue several months. 
Price of Atlantic, 85 cents a number, $4.00 a year. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE FOR THE VACATION TOUR- 
IST IN EUROPE. Edition of 1879, revised to date. 
With maps, appendix, and memorandum pages. 
16mo, roan, flexible, $2.00. 


“We know of no Euro gg guide-book which so ad 
mirably combines brev accuracy, completeness, 
convenience of shape, and tasteful mechanical execu- 
tion.” INDEPENDENT. 


THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK. By W. D. HoWELLs. 
Fitth thousand. ¢2. 


“Of allthe charming stories that How ells has writ 
ten, this is certainly the most charming.”—TZhe Church- 
mom, New York, 


UNCLE TOM'S CARIN. Fepyler Tilustrated Edition. 
Rarer BENCH): STOWR. nted from the same 
plates ag the Holiday Edition, ed hout red rule. 
Containing the Intro luction, the Biblio; aphy ¢ of Edi- 
tions and Translations, and 100 Mlustrations. 32. 


ARTISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
THETR WORKS. A Hand-book containing 2.050 Bio- 
aphical Sketches, with full indexes. By Cara 
RSKINE CLEMENT and LAURENCE HuTTon. 2 vols., 
crown Svo, $5. 


AND 





«*, For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & €O., Boston, 


New S.-S. Library Books. 


Send for our new ade of Books for the 
Youny, on which will be found the writings of 
A. lL. O. T., Miss Drinkwater, Miss Giberne, 
Miss Holt, Dr. Macduff, L. T. Meade, the two 
Miss Mathews, P. B. Power, Dr. Richard Newton, 
books by the author of “The Peep of Day,” “ Win 
and Wear,” ‘* Wide, Wide World,” “ Christie's 
Old Organ,” and a great many others. Among 
the newest books are 


The Wicket Gate. nev. w. W. Newton..41 2% 
King in JTis Beauty. pe. xewton 
King’s People, miss warner. 5 vols..... 7.00 
Fraps and Mishaps. misses Mathews. 750 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BARPE 'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S “WEEKLY, and 
TARVRICS LAZAR: One cony of either for one year, 
pe naid by the Pu blishers, to any open viber 
ni ' States or Canada, on recet nt of & 
Nia R ‘s AGAZINE, HARPER'S WE 
$10, tPER'S BAZAR, to one address, for one ‘year, 
k ); or any two for 87. Postage prepaid by the Pub- 
ishera, ce Hanren’s CATALOGUE will be sent by 
mail on receipt o, 


nm Cents. 
_ HARPE R& « WROTHERS. ‘Franklin Square, N. Y. 


—a ben combines the advantages of both Pen and 
— A Pencil which writes with ink never needs 
— and never wears out. Where speed and 
Sery pe ore are required, it is much better than the ordf- 
future t has no equal and va be the | pen of the 
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FOR MAY. 


CONTENTS. 
A SEAT IN THE CHAIR OF DESTINY. By Trrav- 
WELL WALDEN. 


THE GOLDEN MESH, ATale. By M. E. W.S. 

THE POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN 
ANCIENT ATHENS. By JamMEs DONALDSON. 

A COMEDY OF SUPERSTITION. 

ON = CHOICE OF BOOKS. By FREDERIC HARRI- 


THE SpAMy SIDE. A Le Bp Chapters Ito il. By 
WALTER Besant and James RICE. 


APPLES. a Comedy. By Ju.ian Sturats. 
A NIGHT WITH THE SARDINES. 
EDITOR'S TABLE.—The Academy Exhibition—The 


uccess of “ Pinafore”’—-The ipline of Fda- 
cation. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 





Single Number, 25 cents. 
tion, $3. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


$49 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


Vearly Subsacrip- 


THE 


Popular Science Monthly, 
FOR MAY. 


CONTENTS. 
THE ORIGIN OF WORLDS. By Prof. DaNreL VAUGHAN. 
(Illustrated.) 


THE bong fia OF THE WILL. By Prof. ALEXANDER 
AIN 


CLEWS IN mayest. epee. By Dr. ANDREW 
WIison. (Illustrated.) 


a . CURIOSITIES. IL. By Ferrx L. Oswatp, 


eo. CONDITIONS AS RELATED TO oe 

TES. By CHARLES FAYETTE TAYLOR, M.D. 

NEW roo AND ITS INHABITANTS. 4 
FRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


DANGERS OF DARWINISM. 
mone OF THE BODY AS A MENTAL STIMU- 


ON SENSATION AND. a] SENSIFEROUS ORGANS. 
By Prof. T. H. Ht 


enampunt: PHENOMENA. “By Prof. Patrison Mure. 


THE “ AUTOBIOGRAPHY” of GEORGE COMBE. By 
Euiza A. YOUMANS, 


SKETCH = PROFESSOR W. D. WHITNEY. (With 


ESPON? 
CORRESPON DENCE, 
EDITOR'S TABLE, 
LITERARY NOTICES, 
POPULAR MISCELLANY. 
NOTES. 


By AL- 


50 cents per Number; $5.00 per Annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 





N ATU RE.—A Weekly Uustrated J Journal of Set- 
. a year. MACMILLAN & , Publishers, 
28 ‘Ton, Street New York. 
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LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY, 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 
Now Ready, 


CONTAINING: 


Y DO WE LIKE PARIS? The first of two 
Waniitiant Tilustrated Papers on familiar points of 
interest in Paris. By Saran B, WISTER. 


2. ERYTHRONIUM (DOG’S-TOOTH VIOLET). A Poem. 
By E.8. F. 





8. FROM NORWAY TO YORK. A graphic description 
of canoe-traveling and transportation tn the ter- 
ritory of the Hudson Bay Company. Illustrated. 
By H. M. ROBINSON. 


4 wes WINDING WAYS. A Novel. By ELLEN 
5. me ‘a IN FOUR CENTURIES. By Octave 
ANET. 


6. THE FALSE PRINCE (concluded). The second of 
the series of Brilliant Soclet Stories appearing 
under the general title of ‘‘WomEN's HUSBANDS. 

7. = VILLAGE IN THE SOUTH. The continuation 
of a hans 9 entertaining series of Pictures of 
Southern Life. Third Paper. By ANNIk PORTER, 

8 THE HOME OF THE TWO WIDOWS. A Pathetic 
Love Story. Embracing some pleasant bits of 
de scription relative to Belleisie-en-Mer. By Os- 
CAR Fay ADAMB. 

9. MY HERO, A very striking acaquns o of o Ge career 

of General Paez. By IsaABELLA ALDER 


10. MYRA’S HOUSE. A Bright and jroo Love 
Story. By C. C. C. 
11. be =o EST. A Poem. By Pav. H. 


12. puactt T-BIRDS, An Interesting Nlustrated Article 
descriptive of the more rare species of birds that 
frequent the beach. By NATHAN 
Brown, 

18, CARDINAL RICHELIEU AS A DRAMATIST AND 
STAGE-MANAGER. A Glimpse of the French 
Sogo us under the reign of Louis XIII. By Lucy H. 

OOPER. 
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@- For sale b all Book and Ne wa-Dealers. Terms: 
You Subscription, $4. Single Number, ry Cents. 
LIRERAL PREMIUMS TO CLUB-GETTERS. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, enge aid, to an 
ellen, on receipt of 20 cents. tel ai - 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 








MUSEO PUBLICATIONS. 


q HOIR and 
NEW UONGREGATION. 


Ryans, Tunes ‘hs, Chat, and Services, 


CHOIR AND ALL THE PEOPLE. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 
< year's trial of the New Idea in Church Music has 
prac | demonstrated its aoe r to produce harmo 
nious and effective oo ration between Choir and 
Congregation. It 
Indere d by the one lll Ministers, Praised 
y the Choir ingens: 8 and Pronounce 


wie Te has been Inteetaced. 


The New Choir and Congregation 
contains nearly 700 standard Hymns, togeiher with 
Resyonsive Services, Gospel Songs, and appropriate 
pieces for aportal occasions, the whole making the most 
elegant and complete Hymn, Tune, and Church Musio 








Book Published, 


7 Ei pantly bound in cloth. Sent by mail upon 
rece L a to 


Saeen pages, with plan and full particulars, free. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, oO. 


SO re N. Yes 











UPERIOR 
UNDAY SCHOOL 
INGING BOOKS. 


Should you wantanew Music Book, 
select from the following List: 


Should yo t Musi 
from the following list uate Much, guises 


PURE G 








OoL fp Poard 
per 100 6 copes; = cents by mail, 
ROYAL DIADEM (cera Cover 
30 per 100 copies; 35 cents by mail. 


BRIGNTSEE AND BEST (Board ‘ 
0 pe ho copies ; betas =" y mail 
WELCOME TIDINGS (Board C 

S30 per 100 copies ; “35 cn — mail 


NEW HYMNARY (Board Covers), 
$40 per 100 copies ; oe a by mail. 
BOOK OF PRAISE (Board Cove 
$40 per 160 copies ; So. cents by mail 
HYMN “7 CE b Paper Oo 
per 100 copies ; es 1S cents by mail. 


cP Any one of the above sent on receipt of the re- 
tail price, or the 7 books sent on receipt of $ $2.00. 


t Sold by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 
BICLOW & MAIN, 

73 Rendolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Serene, 

CHICAGO. NEW YORK. _ 


New Musie Books 


The Gospel of doy. Ree bag ag 


A book of “ beauty, being, in effect, ‘The Gospel 
in Song,” full of food tex ‘shy! with the best of new 
Hy mans ‘and Melodies made for Seem. In Press and 
nearly ready. Walt for it. 86 cents. 

is one of the best, purest, 


The Shining River sucsweetest or Sunday 


school Song-Books. 835 cents. Examine it. 


is of the books 
Gems of English ad of the noble Hox 
Musica Lisprary, which conten neat => Ld rood 


Sheet Music ever published. 8 ngs. 
250 pages. §2 50, boards; $8, cl ott 








H tt in it di 4, $1 for vocal 
Pinafore o ame 7 cente p Aig denn 


mental arrangement. THE SORCERER, also 
complete, is equally good, at same price. 
has a grand circula- 


The Musical Record tin ‘wa 'is's capita 


Weekly Musical Paper. $2 per year. 6 cents for single 
copy, containing 50 cents’ worth of music. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston; 


. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 peeanens.. aaedua + New York. 


Quartet. Sgers 


THE UNIVERSAL soci tr, state vo 


and C. ale Quartets an 
Glee Chiba — find this eM } cia > ba ey 
It oxac’ ay wy their ne a 7.50 per dozen. 


Price, post-free, 7§ cents 
GRADED ANTHEMS, Hodge. Anew 


hem Book, filled with the est? productions of 


author and a host of a7. My a ra  — tw 
the great masters. ozen, - 
paid, 75 cents each 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass, 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 

or Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Rinder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘Tirt INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt-letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 
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these Hypo-Phosphites, they have cured seven- 


ty-five per cent. Physicians have prescribed 
160,000 packages of Vitalized Baeumetee es in 
all forms of nervous diseases, vitalizing the KS 
debilitated, PREVENTING and curing consump- § 


ton. —_F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. ¥.. 
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9 Religions Iutelligence. 
REACHING THE CHURCHLESS. 


It is a melancholy fact, which the 
Churches cannot deny, that thousands of 
the population of our great cities are not 
churchgoing people. Various plans have 
been suggested, and some have been tried, 
to bring the non-churchgoing within hear- 
ing of the Gospel; but it does not appear 
that much progress has been made. There 
are but few, comparatively, of city churches 
which have large congregations, and few of 
the people who compose those congregations 
are strangers to the pew. Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey, in Brooklyn, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Chicago, preached and sang 
the Gospel to thousands who had seldom 
heard it before; but it may be doubted 
whether many of their churchless hearers, 
except those converted, were afterward 
even irregular attendants upon public 
churches. It is, of course, impracticable, 
even if it were desirable, to continue great 
public meetings like those conducted by 
Mr. Moody throughout the year; and the 
question is: What shall take their place. 
There cannot be a Mr. Moody in every city 
every scason to eall out the churchless, as 
that evangelist has done by quiet methods 
in Baltimore, enticing them even into 
churches; and there must be some way de- 
vised by which ordinary preachers can 
attract and teach the churchless. Perhaps 
the meetings at the Park Theater and at 
Chickering Hall, in this city, may suggest 
something to those who have this important 
matter at heart. 

Last June a series of Sunday-evening re 
ligious meetings was begun in Park Theater, 
near Madison Square, in this city. They 
are conducted by a layman—Mr. C. W. 
Sawyer. They open with a service of song 
of half an hour, the singing being congre- 
gational, led by a large volunteer choir, but 
with occasional solos. After prayer and 
reading of Scripture, the leader gives a 
pointed sermon or ‘‘ talk” of not more than 
twenty minutes. Sometimes, however, there 
is no formal discourse; but merely a few 
comments on the portion of Seripture read 
and remarks by converts or others. In 
short, the order of service is very flexible. 
The name of ‘‘Gospel Temperance Meet- 
ings,” which has been given to the gather- 
ings, may mislead some; for, while such 
allusion is made to drinking habits as may 
seem called for in a congregation contain- 
ing many who have fallen into drunken- 
ness, the preaching consists in the main 
merely of ordinary appeals to the uncon- 
verted—the moral, as well as the dissipated. 
The preaching and exhortations are direct, 
the aim being to lead men to conver:.on 
right on the spot; and each night an inquiry 
meeting is held. There is held also a 
prayer-meeting on Monday evening, in the 
building of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation; and on Sunday morning, at half- 
past nine, a Bible class) Mr. Sawyer 
visits the converts during the week, 
and some of them go with him to assist in 
meetings at different churches and mission 
stations. The converts have organized a 
brotherhood for mutual aid in Christian 
growth; and also in secular matters, such as 
finding employment. The Theater build- 
ing, which seats a thousand or twelve hun- 
dred, has been from the first filled and over- 
filled, large numbers being turned away 
every pleasant night, The audience is made 
up mostly of men—evidently those who are 
not churchgoers; but still it isa respectful, 
and, on the whole, a well-dressed congrega- 
tion. Some two hundred and fifty have pro- 
fessed a change of heart. Many of these 
had wandered far from God and some have 
been fairly picked up out of the ditch. 
They are mostly those who would never 
have been reached by our ordinary church 
services. As to the reality of their conver- 
sion, there seems to be no more reason for 
doubt than regarding the professed converts 

in any congregation. Many of them now 
for six or eight months have been leading 
earnest Christian lives, daily growing in re- 
ligious knowledge, and have been heartily 

welcomed to membership in various church- 

es. Their early Sunday-morning Bible class 
has a regular attendance of about sixty, and 
nowhere will one see more earnestness and 
absolute delight in the study of God’s 
Word. There is reason for rejoicing not 





only in the number, but also in the character 
of the converts. 

The expense of the meetings (which is 
considerable) has been met by private sub- 
scriptions, in charge of a committee of which 
Mr. L. H. Biglow, of the firm of Biglow 
& Main, is the treasurer. The contributors 
have the satisfaction of seeing good returns 
for their gifts; but the continuance of the 
meetings will demand that the circle of con- 
tributors be enlarged. 


In connection with the remarkable suc- 
cess attending these meetings, it should be 
noticed that there has not been here a “‘ pro- 
tracted meeting”; but only one sermon, one 
prayer-meeting, and one Bible class each 
week—as few meetings as a church holds in 
a ‘‘dry time.” Therefore, instead of being 
worn out with extra labors, Mr. Sawyer and 
his colaborers are just as fresh as when the 
meetings began, As people cannot attend 
meetings every night for an indefinite pe- 
riod, the ordinary ‘‘ protracted effort” must 
be given up after a certain length of time; 
but the work of grace in these Park-Theater 
meetings may continue for as many years as 
it has lasted months. 

The question arises: Why does Mr. Saw- 
yer have crowded houses to talk to, when 
80 many ministers preach to empty benches? 
The average New York congregation is 
said to be not more than two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred, and but few 
ministers in the city have a_ thou- 
sand hearers. Mr. Sawyer has eleven 
or twelve hundred hearers—had them 
even in the hot weather—and might 
have a great many more, if the house would 
hold them. It is not his name that attracts 
these multitudes; and, though he is a remark- 
ably good talker, it would hardly do to say 
that he is four times as interesting a speaker 
as the average New York clergyman. The 
meetings have had no unusual advertising 
or newspaper notice—no more than is given 
to any one of a score of churches in New 
York and Brooklyn. Mr. Sawyer has had 
no stronger pecuniary backing and no better 
corps of assistants in religious work than 
the ordinary New York minister has. The 
same thing is true of Mr. Colcord’s meetings 
in Chickering Hall. He preaches every 
Sunday afternoon, and always has a crowded 
house; and yet it is considered an almost 
impossible thing to get a congregation to- 
gether in a church in the afternoon, though 
one of the Episcopal churches succeeded in 
doing this for a while. The seating capacity 
of Chickering Hall is equaled by only two 
churches in New York City; and yet some 
times many are turned away because there 
is no more room. During the past year 
about two hundred persons have professed 
conversion as a result of these services, , 
many of whom have become members of 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, 
Congregational, or other churches. These 
services are now under the auspices of a 
society organized to take charge of them, 
the ‘‘ New York Evangelistic Society,” and 
the third year has been begun with brighter 
prospects, as we learn from a circular issued 
by the society, than cither the first or second 
had. 

When we come to inquire why the con- 
gregations in these two halls should be so 
large and constant, we may hear several 
different answers. One suggests that those 
who are not habitual churchgoers shrink 
from attending religious services in church 
buildings. They fear that the pew-owners 
will regard them as intruders. Even if the 
seats are free, they still regard the church 
as a sort of private corporation, or feel 
that they commit themselves by attending 
service in a church building. But they 
seem to feel free to attend religious meet- 
ings ina public hall. Would Mr. Sawyer 
or Mr. Colcord have as large a congregation 
if he preached in a church-edifice? When 
the minister goes into a public hall, he seems 
to meet the people half way. They are 
more willing to come and hear him there; 
and, having come, they may be expected to 
be, some of them, converted. 

Is there anything in the suggestion that 
the Gospel is too much caged up in our 
meeting-houses, and that, to have free course 
among those who now pay no heed to it, it 
must be brought forth and preached in the 
places of secular assemblage? Perhaps it 
might be well for ministers to give one serv- 
ice every Sunday in a public hall, for the 





benefit of the churchless. 
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Tas May anniversaries, which we re- 
ferred to last week, will be held as follows, 
beginning May 4th and closing May llth: 
Sunday, American Home Missionary Society, 
7:30 p.m. Monday, American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, 7:30 rp. m. Tuesday, New York Sun- 
day-school Association, 4 P. mM. Tuesday, 
American Sunday-school Union, 7:30 Pp. M. 
Wednesday, American Tract Society, business 
meeting, 10 a.m. Wednesday, American Fe- 
male Guardian Society, 3:30 p.m. Wednesday, 
American Tract Society, addresses, 7:30 P. M. 
Thursday, New York City Mission, 3:30 P. m. 
Thursday, American Bible Society, 7:30 P. m. 
Friday, Deaf and Dumb, 8:80 Pp. m. Friday, 
National Temperance Society, 7:30 p.m. Sun- 
day, American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, 7:30 p.m. We do not see in 
the list the name of the American Congrega- 
tional Union, which used to be on hand every 
May. Has it gone out of the anniversary 
business ? 


..--The English Friends are considering 
whether they ought not to have singing in their 
worship. The people, they say, who attend 
their mission services are disappointed at not 
being permitted to sing. One writer on the 
subject, a Friend, says: 

‘However much singing in worship may be 
out of accord with our natural tastes, more 
than a few may recall some gathering where 
they felt that united expression in a psalm of 
praise or prayer would have been the only fit- 
ting way of manifesting the sensible commu- 
nion they had experienced, and that a blessing 
had been missed because it had not been 
given.”’ 


Another writer, on the other side, says that 
singing would strike at the very roots of Qua- 
kerism. It is worthy of note that the Moody 
and Sankey meetings suggested this discussion. 


....The English Wesleyans do not know 
about this ecumenical Methodist conference 
business.” It didn’t originate in England, and 
they see difficulties in the way, which wouldn’t 
have been seen, probably, if the proposal had 
not come from America. There are, they say, 
doctrinal difficulties. For instance, there are 
Calvinistic Methodists. The Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists are represented in the Presbyterian 
Council, and there, doubtless, can be a Method- 
ist conference without them. There are also 
differences of polity. Of course. Need they 
prevent the conference ? 


....In the Russian Church there are no less 
than 100,000 persons in holy orders, and, as 
might be expected, very many of them are in a 
condition of beggary. The receipts of the 
Synod are about 26,000,000 roubles a year, of 
which 10,000,000 roubles comes from the state ; 
but little of the large amount goes to the rural 
clergy. In the way of church accommodation, 
there are 420 cathedrals, 88,302 churches, and 
12,408 chapels. 


...-Protestant churches continue to make 
headway among the Mormons of Utah. The 
Presbytery of Utah now has 10 ministers, 
against two less than four years ago, and 8 
churches. In its day schools there are 800 and 
in its Sunday-schools 900 scholars. The minis- 
ters say they could use old religious papers 
and pamphlets to good advantage. They 
could be sent to the Rev. J. 8. McMillan. 
Manti, Utah. 

..«-The Committee of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel has reported in favor 
of allowing the clause in the constitution of 
the Society providing for a board of examiners 
for candidates for the mission-field to stand 
without modification, except to give missionary 
and colonial bishops the right to act as addi- 
tional examiners, or appoint some one to repre- 
sent them. 

...-It looks now very much as if the overture 
for reduced representation in the Presbyterian 
General Assembly might be defeated. Nearly 
all the presbyteries which first voted voted for 
the overture. Now they are coming up more 
rapidly on the other side. Of the 178 presby- 
teries, 76 have voted—S1 in favor and 45 
against. 

...-The Friends’ Mission in Mexico has the 
“‘most extensive publishing house of Evangel- 
ical literature in the Spanish language in al) 
Spanish America.”” The headquarters of the 
mission are at Matamoras, where there are 106 
members. 


work. 


aries who are converts from Judaism.” 


services ; those of Reading, Penn., 264. 





rejoicing. 


....The Biennial Conference of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance of the United States will be held 
in St. Louis, beginning October 28th, 1879. 
There will be addresses on topics under Chris- 
tian doctrine, Christian life, and Christian 


...-The Standard of the Cross must be mis- 
taken in saying there are ‘‘in the Protestant 
Episcopa] Church 228 clergymen and mission- 


..»»The Lutheran churches of Philadelphia 
received 700 communicants during the Lenten 


-+-eThe Baptist Publication Society has 
raised its debt of $20,000, and goes on its way 





 Ohe Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MAY 4th. 
THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR.—Is. tm, 1—19 


Nortes.—‘' Our report,”—Literally, our hear- 
ing. ‘The passage is quoted in the New Test- 
ament: ‘‘ Who hath believed our report? So 
then faith cometh by hearing.” If translated 
Who hath believed our hearing? So then be- 
Heving cometh by hearing, the sense would 
not be obscured. The language in this portion 
is very dramatic, and the speakers change. In 
chapter lii, 5,6, Jehovah speaks. In vs. 7—11 
the believing people that hear him respond, 
and close with an appeal to the nations. In 
vs. 11, 12 the nations respond, encouraging the 
return of the believing people from captivity, 
In vs. 13—15 Jehovah again addresses his peo- 
ple, his servant, and again ends with an appeal 
to the nations. | In chap. liii the nations take 
up the response through the sixth verse, which 
closes with mention of Jehovah, who speaks 
through vs. 8, and ends with a mention of “ my 
people,’ who then speak through two verses 
more, ending again with mention of Jehovah, 
who speaks through the rest of the chapter. 
“* He shall grow up.”"—That is, ‘‘ my serv- 
ant,” who is described as Israel, the true, be- 
lieving part of the nation in captivity. This is 
a portion of the prophecy about the pious 
Israelites in affliction ; but carried forward to 
Him who is the flower of the nation—the Say- 
four to come. The tenses are past, and not 
future, as in our version, through to the tenth 
verse. Translate, ‘‘he grew up,” “‘ when we saw 
him.”’ ‘*A root out of dry ground.”—De- 
scribing the low condition of the believing peo- 
ple in atlliction and captivity among the heathen 
about them and their own nation, who wor- 
shiped idols. lt expresses very nearly the con- 
dition of the sma]l band that came up with 
Nehemiah ; and still better the lonely, despised 
life of Jesus. ‘* He hath borne our griefs.” 
—This is so pre-eminently true of Christ’s suf- 
fering and death for us that the primary 
thought of the vicarious suffering of the peo- 
ple, through whom salvation should come to 
all nations, is almost lost. “* He was taken 
JSrom prison,” etc.—Better, because of oppres- 
sion and judgment, corresponding to the last 
clause, “‘ for the sin of my people.”’ * Shall 
declare.’*—Rather, who thought of his genera- 
tion, or life ?————“‘ He made his grave.""—That 
is, primarily. Israel in captivity suffered 
among rich oppressors; much more Christ. 
“* Because he did.” —Although he did. 
Instruction,.—We must be very careful how 
we think lightly of those whom God loves, no 
matter how young, or feeble, or ignorant, or 
humble they may be. Even Jesus appeared in 
the world, though Son of God, in humiliation. 
And Jesus said: ‘‘ Take heed how ye despise 
‘one of these little ones.”” And an apostle tells 
us that some have entertained angels unawares ; 
and at the last day the Judge will pronounce 
sentence according to what attention was paid 
to the least of Christ’s disciples. One may be 
without comeliness, despised, stricken, af- 
flicted, wounded, and bruised, and yet he may 
be the very chosen of God, nay, he may be 
the Master of all. . 

The suffering of Christ’s people, and how 
much more of Christ himself, is vicarious, for 
others. The blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church. They die that others may be 
drawn to the same discipleship for which they 
suffered. The prophet in the last part of the 
Book of Isaiah delights to anticipate the con- 
version of all nations through the dispersion of 
the Jews. The highest vicariousness was in the 
suffering of Christ, whose labors and crucifix- 
ion and death are the influence through which 
men are brought from darkness into light. 

Christ’s sufferings teach the same lesson 48 
the story of Job: that we are not to interpret 
God’s providence too hastily, nor to suppose 
that suffering is always a punishment for the 
sufferer’s sin. Even if “he had done no vio 
lence, neither was deceit found in his mouth,” 
yet God may for other reasons of his own make 
him suffer, perhaps for others’ good. 

Any good man will be willing tosuffer, if he 
can by his suffering bless others. It is the great 
object of a good man to do others good. Above 
all, Christ suffered for others, and was satisfied to 
see of the travail (that is, suffering) of his soul, 
if he could thereby make others just. Being 
himself made an offering for sin—the sin of the 
whole world—he felt an infinite joy in seeing 
the pleasure of the Lord thereby prosper in 
his hand. ‘ 

He that suffers and bears the cross for others 
shall have a glorious reward. The last verse of 
the lesson is a most glorious one. It —_ 
the mighty victory of suffering love. God 4 
give the same victory to his suffering serva> 
who labor for others. The world shall bor 
verted. The portion of Christ and of his Ch 

shall be with the great and the strong; “ee 
has spoken it, and their labor and trial seo 
assured it. But it is only because they Vi 
been willing to pour out their soul unto 
that they can have the rich reward 
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Hews of the Week, 


Tue Senate has been chiefly engaged in 
listening to speeches on the Army Bill by Se:a- 
tors Beck, Dawes, and Randolph, and a vote 
on the bill is expected Thursday, 17th. In the 
House the Legislative Bill has been the chief 
subject for discussion. On Saturday, Repre- 


sentative De La Matyr, of Indiana, introduced, . 


in the form of a petition, a bill that has caused 
some comment. Its purpose is to relieve the 
financial distress of the country by granting 
aid to certain companies, incorporated by state 
authority, for work of internal improvement; 
and it provides that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be required to have prepared, at the earliest 
practicable period, notes and obligations of the 
United States, to the aggregate amount of 
$1,000,000,000, to be known as “‘ Greenback Cur- 
rency,” for general circulation in such amounts 
and in such form as the bill states, which notes 
or obligations, when issued, shall constitute a 
legal tender for all debts and shall be receiv- 
able for all United States Government dues, A 

well-informed correspondent hears it ramored 

that the bill fs only atrap set for Greenback 
members, Mr. De La Matyr having become a 
sound-money convert and wishing to expose 

what he believes to be fraudulent dealings be- 

tween interested corporations and his former 
colleagues. On Monday the Committee on 

Coinage decided to report for printing a com- 

prehensive Free Silver Bill. It stops the coin- 

age of trade dollars, and provides for an unlim-— 
ited coinage of 4124-grain silver dollars, and 

that they and gold coin shall be legal tender 

in all payment at their face value. The Treas- 

ury is required to receive gold and silver bul- 

lion, and issue certificates therefor; and these 

certificates, representing coin in the Treasury, 

may be issuedin payment of interest on the 

public debt. The certificates, together with 

those issued for coin and bullion deposited, 

shall not at any time exceed twenty per centum 

beyond the amount of coin and bullion in the 

Treasury, and the certificates shall be taken at 

par in payment of all public dues, including 

duties on imports. 


..The colored emigration from the South 
to the West still continues. Several mass meet- 
ings have been held by colored citizens in 
Southern and Western cities to encourage and 
take measures to aid the movement. The 

Refugee Relief Committee of St. Louis reports 
that over six thousand of the emigrants have 
passed through that city. About two thousand 
of these were able to pay their fares to Kansas. 
The others were sheltered, fed, and partly 
clothed while there and their passage paid to 
the same destination. An urgent request for 
money is made to help those who are still pour- 
ing into the city. At Wyandotte the sudden 
influx is said to be creating a great necd for 
help. Some of the colored people have gone 
on into the, country; but the majority are yet 
there. “Some are quartered in a colored 
church,’’ says a correspondent; “others in a 
colored hall; and the remainder on the banks of 
the river where they were landed, around a 
lumber-yard, in the open air. Exposure to cold 
and want have caused some to die daily, to be 
buried at the expense of this little city. Last 
week the citizens met and appointed a commit- 
tee of three to receive aid and use it to colonize 
these colored people out on Government land, 
of which there is plenty. 


--At the time of going to press Ex- 
Governee John A. Dix is reported to be dying, 
at his residence in this city. He has been 
suffering several months from a painful dis- 
ease, which his advanced age has made difficult 
to relief. Ex-Governor Dix was born at Bos- 
cawen, New Hampshire, July 24th, 1798, and 
entered the Military Academy at West Point in 
his fourteenth year. Before beginning his 
military studies, however, the War of 1812 with 
Great Britain began, and he preferred active 
service to technical instruction. About 1825 
he retired from the army, studied law, and 
settled in Cooperstown, N. Y., where he soon 
took part in political affairs. From this time 
on the greater part of his life has been passed 
in political or military service. He was clected 
to the Senate in 1845; he was Secretar y of the 
Treasury a few important months in 1861, 
during which time he issued his famous order, 

‘ If any man attempts to haul down the Amer- 
lean flag, shoot him on the spot’’; then a 
Major-general of volunteers, In 1867 he was 
minister to France, and in 1872 the Republicans 
elected him governor of New York. Since 
1874 he has lived in retirement. 


---Second ballots for members of the French 
amber of Deputies were held Sunday in 
tight districts. M. Godelle (Bonapartist) was 
tlected in the district of the Champs Elysées, 
€ received 6, ,509 votes, and M. Clamargan, the 
blican candidate, 5,011. M. Blanqui was 

in Bordeaux by 6,801 votes, against 

Cast for M. Lavertujou (Moderate Repub- 

). In the other six districts the ballots 

in the return of Republicans, 25 was 





anticipated. It is expected that the Chamber 
will annul M. Blanqui’s election, as illegal. 


.- Accounts from South Carolina state the 
rain-storm during the first part of the week was 
violent in the lower portion of that state. In 
the village of Waterford more than one hun- 
dred dwellings and all the churches were swept 
away. Fifteen persons were killed and many 
more wounded. At Oakley, a station on the 
Northeastern Railroad,‘all houses occupied by 
colored people were leveled, and one Negro was 
killed and many were hurt. Similar casualties 
are reported from various points in the track 
of the tornado. 


.-It is stated that a force of Albanians 
have taken possession of Kurshumlie, in Servia, 
and massacred all of the Christian inhabitants. 
Servian troops have been sent to cut off their 
retreat across the frontier. The Albanians, 
whose number is estimated at upward of 4,000, 
are divided into two columns, which have ad- 
vanced one six and the other two anda half 
hours’ march within the Servian frontier, mas- 
sacring and burning as they proceed. The 
Servian force is 8,000 strong. 


.-The uprising of the Nihilists in Russia 
continues to be the chief topic abroad. The 
Czar has proclaimed martial law in six great 
centers of population, including the cities of 
Moscow, Kieff, Warsaw, St. Petersburg, Char- 
koff, and Odessa. It is believed that wide- 
spread disloyalty existsthroughoutthe empire. 
From five to ten thousand suspected persons 
are now in custody. 


. Secretary Schurz has issued a circular in 
relation to the organization of the Census Serv- 
ice, which states that the census is to be 
taken under the direction of officers to be 
styled ‘‘Supervisors of Census ’’—one or more 
for each state or territory, not exceeding 150 
for all the states and territories—to be appoint- 
ed by the President, with the consent of the 
Senate. 


...-A dispatch from Vienna states that Italy 
has furnished Austria satisfactory explanations 
in reference tothe movements of Garibaldian 
agitators, has dispatched men-of-war to pre- 
vent any landing of Garibaldians on the Alba- 
nian coast, and instructed the authorities of 
Ancona and Otranto to keep a strict watch on 
all departures. 


..There has been no definite news from 
Zululand, only a vague report that Cetewayo 
had again made overtures for peace. Lord 
Chelmsford is known to have started with a 
force of 6,000 men to vhe relief of the valiant 
detachment of Colonel Pearson shut up in the 
beleaguered port at Ekowe. 


....The circular issued by Secretary Sherman, 
on the 16th instant, offering for sale $150,000,- 
000 of four-per-cent. bonds for the redemption 
of ten-forties, met with a ready response, and 
the loan was subscribed for the following day, 
Thursday, by nineteen banks and banking- 
houses of this city and Boston. 


.-The village of Zerend, in Hungary, has 
been swept away by a flood in the River Maros, 
and four other towns are threatened with the 
same fate. The water at Szegedin has again 
risen so high that the inhabitants have been 
obliged to quit the city. 


....A telegram to Rio Janeiro from Val- 
paraiso states that the president of Bolivia has 
formally declared war against Chili, and called 
the people to arms to repel the invaders from 
Bolivian territory. 


..About eleven hundred Communists 
paraded the streets in Chicago Sunday, and dis- 
played banners with flaming mottoes. Four 
hundred of them were armed. 


.. The Canadian House of Commons has de- 
cided to appoint a committee to report on Chi- 
nese immigration in British Columbia. 


-++eQueen Victoria has completed her Con- 
tinental tour. 





DR. Price’s Unique Perfumes are as natural as the 
flowers from which they are made. His Alista Bouquet 
is charming. 





Serious Danger 
threatens every man, woman, or child living in are 
gion of country where fever and ague is prevalent, 
since the germs of malarial disease are inhaled from 
the air and are swallowed from the water of sucha 
region. Medicinal safeguard is absolutely necessary 
to nullify this danger. As‘a means of fortifying and 
acclimating the system, so as to be able to resist the 
malarial poison, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters is in- 
comparably the best and the most popular. Irregular- 
ities of the stomach. liver. and bowels encourage 
malaria; but these are speedily rectified by the Bit- 


ters. The functions of jon and Ly are 
assisted by its use, anda 


intermittent and remittent fevers. 
mapa aparece ater agua 


‘Kidney Disea 8 KIDNEY URE. 


Francisco. Browning & Sloan, Indianapolis. G. 
San Francisco. rah E r ty 


Ish, Omaha. F. Stearns, Dr. Craig, 42 U: 
versity Place, N. Y. & 


N. Y. AQUARIUM, 


BROADWAY AND 85th STREET. 


immense success of the beautifully mounted spec- 
tacle of 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
“OH, GRANDMOTHER! WHAT BIG TEETH YOU 
HAVE GOT.” 


P Sy Charming saves Little Red Riding Hood and 
oO! a Te OO ton to ry wot _ the wolf. 


= ‘EXCITING DEER CHASE. 
CHARMING’S RECEPTION TO THE 
CROWNED HEADS OF THE WORLD. 
of twelve EDUCATED THOR- 


OUGHBRED? KENTOCKY. HORSES, Performed by 
their instructor, 


PRINCE 


‘ONS, 
2 oe ce is a by the oddities and 
Pm. * ities of the ily lester, 


ELEY. 
THE WONDERFUL CHIMPANZEE. 
The nearest approach to man of all known animals 
and the only one in America. 
a UL SEA ANEMONES AND RARE AND 
D FISH from Pots uarters of the globe, 


Two BABY HIPPO: 
OTHER Lavine. CURIOSITIES. 
Performances every Afternoo: t 2:30 and every 
Evening at 8 o'clock. 
Three Performances on Saturday, 


at 11 A. M. and 2:80 and 8 o'clock P. M. 


FOR THE LADIES. 

CELLU LOD INSOLE, for spring and summer 
use, 30 cents a pair. nch thick. impervious to 
wet and ~ 3, Sent Ay am | ey ag JLOID SHOE 
PROTECTOR CO., 47 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. | 




















STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 


= GILLOTT & 80N8, New York. 























Now and Beautiful Reward Oards 
OR SUNDAY AND DAY SCHOOLS. 

Prices 7 suit the times—over $1,000 kinds and de- 
Henne tke ne Motto, yoo Scripture Text, Sen 
timent, Bible Verse, Good D ymnal Cards, 
Teachers’ Price list EDUCATIONAL, CARDS SENT 
FREE to any address. H. BUFFORD'S SON 
lishers of Novelties in Fun Arts, 141 to 147 Pramiiin 
tree t, Boston, Mass. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
Es & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broapway, 
N. pposite Metropolitan, Stereosco and Views, 
ER oe Chromos and Frames, Albums, Photo 
sraphs of "Selebrities, Photographic Transparencics 
Jonvex Glasses, Photograph lateriala, Awarded 
first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia, 


EDUCATION. 


Siglar's Preparatory School, 
NEWBURGH, N. ¥. 


Preparation be nee ie L sae FY specialty. om arad 

uates are at Yale and Wil 

liams. By, en’ eine nies rool at 10 or not later than 

12 years of age, parents will gain lenpely in time, ex- 
0) 

















nse, and roughness of pre} “ Hints to 
‘arents” sent on application. mdence solic- 
ited. Address HEN: W. SIGLAR, LAM, 





_ AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Pn hg als for Public Schools, Academies, 
Schools; Professors, Tutors, and Gov- 

ernesses ; vo ae to poe 4 

schools. Families abroad _or the country 

romptly au suited. Aovly to Miss M3 J. FouNG Amer- 

can and Foreign Ti ’ Agency, 23 Union "Square 

(Br oadway side), New York. 


“American School Chileon, prop Established 1855. 
__ Families, Schools promety provided with 
Teachers of knowh caliber ber and 





character; parents 


dren ; reli- 
able teachers represented for suitable positions, Cir- 
culars, with < rsict cudersemente, for Ag - 


ERHO rotary, 
80 Fast 14th Street ‘Ga University i Pinoe New York. 
@H ure Musical Tastruc “it 
1 25 9 ] New EoLAxb CONSERVATORY, $15 5 
Music} Hall, Boston. E Tourjee, ‘Dir. 
NEW FOL ND) Furnishes and fills situations. 
mUh E. DOU i, 
TR Music Hall, Boston. 
The Cinci a ierabar 4 . 
pat © Cine 7 Wesleyan Female Lg 
Painting, Wood-carving. and usic. 
Rev. D. i. WoonE, D.D., President. 











THE CONTINENTAL, 
Chestnut St., cor. 9th, Philadelphia. 
Terms : $3.00 to $4.50 per day. 

J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


The Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 
18 THE 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progressive, 
Best Equipped, 


HENCE THE 


Most Reliable Railway Corporation 


OF THE GREAT WEST. 
It ia to-day and will long remain the 


Leading Railway of the West and Northwest, 


It embraces under one management 


2,158 MILES OF ROAD 
and forma the following Trunk Lines: 


“Cxicaao, Counc, PLUFFS .& CALIFORNIA Love,” 
“CHicaao, StIoUX City & YANKTON LINE,” 
“CHicago, CLINTON, DUBUQUE & La OSSE Linz,” 
“ CHICAGO, FREEPORT & UBUQUE Linx,” 
“CHicaco, La CROSSE, Winona & MINNESOTA Ling,” 
“ CHICAGO, ST. PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS LINE,’ 
“ CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & LAKE SUPERIOR Line,” 
“ CHIcaGo, GREEN Bay & MarquutrE Ling,” 
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Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canadas 

Re smember, you ask _ Page Tickets via the Chic: ago 
and Northwestern and take none other, 

York Office, No. ‘ut "Broadway. Boston Office, 

No. be State Street.’ San Francisco Office, 2 New Mont 
gomery Street. Chicago Ticket Offices, 2 Clark Street, 
under Sherman House 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
Makvin Huauitt, W. H. Stennett, 

Gen’l Manag’r, ‘Chicago ; ; Gen'l Pass. ae Chicago. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
Fast Mail with Con Route to all Reinge 





Ai ep Augusta 
PLORIDA: . 


SUPERIOR TO ALL oounn “LINES. 
Schedules in Effect December 9th, 1838. 
No. 1-10 100 F . M. DAILY FROM NEW YORK 
via PENNSYLVANIA R. R. ALL RAIL, FAST 
AIKEN AND FLORIDA EXPRESS, via WASHTNG- 
TON, RICHMOND, WILMINGTON oH LARLESTOR, 

ILEY RIVER JUNCTION, SAVANN/ 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Car, New ork to Rich- 
mond. Parlor Car, Richmond to'Wilmington. Special 
Car, Wilmington to Charleston, 
Special Pullman | eeping Car, Wilmington to Savan- 

vanneh to Jacksonville. Pull- 
ng can Wilmington to Aiken and Augusta, 


No. 2-8:20 A. M and 0188S A. DAILY 

oxee t yo from NE i DENNIE 

NtA Rt LL RAIL. FLORIDA EXPRESS 

an ‘WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, WIL 

Bnd COLUMBIA, AUGUSTA, FLORENCE, 
ESTON, SAVANNAH. 


Se 30 1 m. New York to Washington and 10:00 
A.M. ited Express (14s (Limited Expr train is com- 
oped exclusively of man, alace A pow York 
Ww 





QPANIS LANGUA “a i aReAT RE 
*11t vioroughty. ts tough ARCO Fifth est 





“AGENTS WANTED. 


More Thrilling than Unole Tom's Cabin. 
NDER MROUND HAIL DOAD : 
NDER Grounp Rai Roan” Wi stl 
The only book that fully explains the secret work of 
the U.G. R.R, It is @ record of facts, authentic 
narratives and letters, giving the hardshi , hair- 
breadth escapes. and deat wt ee of the 
their efforts for Freedom. TS WA NTED. 
Send for Illustrated C ee ph Terms. Address 
PEOPLE’S PUB’G CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


to sell the STAR LETTER 
AG ENTS COPYING BOOK. Letter bacon Reve 
yeeeiten at the same time, without 


e use of ink or copying press. 


WANTED setsitaiti’s eit, 
AGENTS. READ THISE 


Ve will pay Agents a Salary o r month and 
expenses, or allow a large pres dict ang sell our new 
and wonderful inventions. We mean WMaseball, Sam- 
_Ple free. Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich, 

NTS D fog the a Bont and Fastest 
A Steaing : Pickernl ee d Bibles. Prices reduced 


per cent. National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$7 y fhe a Month and expenses 


























teed to Agents. 
AUGUSTA, E. 


WANTEN, a. ftamp marc 4 Dey st N.Y, 
Manuia turers Sot Patent Horse Coliars, Cow Mulkarty Dv OVelLiet, 26, 


tfit free. SHaw & 











HOTELS. 
“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Opposite the White House. 
PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 
T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 











. M. train, W helerune DA AILY, carrying Pullman Pal- 
; ‘ars of the Boston and Savannah Line, 
running throu = pow chan; 


o. 4-43 M,. par hg Gants Lys excepted 
from NEW YORK via PENNSYLVANIA I. R., connect- 
ing at Baltimore Mas ag Che the magni ficent new 
Steamers of the Ba 

Parlor Cars to 


Lieoee, Portsmouth to Wilming- 
ton, and connections. shames service as No. 1 to 
points in Florida and the Sout 

For reservation of sections, 1 mm chairs, (oko, 
time tables apply to the NEW YORK OFFICE, No 
BROA ADWAY. oF at the authorized ticket offices of the 
Pennsylvania —_ Baltimore and Ohio Rallroads. 

. POPE, General Passenger Agent. 


NEW ‘Yorg AND PHIL Ae ew LINE, 
UND BROOK KOl 
for Ti NTON AND PHILADELPHIA, 
COMMENCING Nov. 25TH, 1878. 

Trains a... New York, foot of Liberty Street for 
Trenton and Philad elphia, at 630, 8, 9,11 A. M.; 1:30, 
4, 5:30, 12 P, M. 

"Leave Philadelphia from station North Pennsylva- 


Te 
6:45, “3.18, 10 0:20, A. M.; ‘2, 1S. 2:20, 4:12 6.15 
ye una »—t 4 room cars are attached to the OA, 
: 4P. M. trains for New York, and to the 7:45 A. M., 
i 45 P. M. trains from Philadelphia. 
= Mary leave New York and Philadelphia at 
9A. M 12 P.M. Leave New York for Trenton at 
9 A.M; 330 Pp. M. wae Trenton for New York at 
1:20, 9:50 A. M.; 6:10 
Connection {s nan at Jersey City a to and 
from Brooklyn and Erie Depot, Jerse weer © 
Tickets for sale at foot of Liber k Btncet, Nos. 529 
and 044 Broadway, at the principal hotels, all offices 
of the Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn, and 
at No. 4 Court Street, and Annex office, Brooklyn. Bag: 
gage check ree from residence to destination. 
— General Passenger Agent. — 


UION LIN 
UNITED Sie MALE FieaMERs. 
FOR QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL. 
aigexios Pier No. 88 N. Re , &. of King St. 
TUES May (th, 5a. 
AY Hay 13th, 11.304. 








Be i and are furnished with every rec ulsite 
across the Atlantic both safe and 
‘ing th-room, smoking-room, dra 
room, piano, Ubrary, also ek serlenced surgeon, 
reas, pad caterer oD omer, The state- 
ail luxuries ee \... — _ == those Hea een 


SCAB PASSAG Gk race in te state-room), be 
Goreane Wi ‘acai WinLlaMs TON, 
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NOTICES. 


@@ Ail communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

t#” All communieations for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is iniended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

$2"" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

iv” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre 
serve 





251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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MORE SECTIONALISM WANTED. 


Tue Constitution, as it was prior to the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
provided that ‘‘representatives [in Con- 
gress] and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several states which may be in- 
cluded within this Union, according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be deter- 
mined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to serv- 
ice fora term of years and excluding In- 
dians not taxed, three-fifths of all other per- 
sons. These ‘‘all other persons,” at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
were Negro slaves, amounting in 1790 to 
697,681, of whom 632,593 were held in 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Maryland, and Virginia, leaving but 65,088 
slaves for all the other states. The provis- 
ion of the Constitution relating to represent- 
ation and direct taxes was a compromise 
between these states and those in which 
slavery either did not exist or from which 
it was rapidly disappearing. The latter 
very naturally objected to counting the 
slaves in the basis of congressional repre- 
sentation, and the former insisted upon it. 
They finally agreed to count three-fifths of 
the slaves for this purpose, “ith the offset 
that the same principle should be adopted in 
apportioning direct taxes among the several 
states whenever such taxes should be re- 
sorted to as a source of revenue. 

The result of this compromise was that, 
in the Lower House of Congress and in the 
election of President and Vice-President, 
the Southern slave states then existing and 
those afterward added to the Union gained 
avery important political advantage from 
their slave population, though not a solitary 
slave ever cast a vote. This advantage in- 
creased with the growth of the slave popu- 
lation, until in 1860 three-fifths of 3,950,546 
slaves were added to the representative pop- 
ulation of the slave states, giving to them 
@ proportionate increase of representatives 
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" eS 
in Congress, The voters at the South | North met it on the battle-tield and defeated 


wielded a larger political power in the nation 
than un equal number of voters in the 
North; and this is one of the things that 
contributed to the strength of the slave 
system. 

The Thirteenth Amendment, being 
adopted, put an end to slavery; and the 
Fourteenth, following soon after, put an 
end to this three-fifths rule, in providing that 
‘representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several states according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each state, excluding 
Indians not taxed.” The colored popula- 
tion of the United States, all of whom were 
free in 1870 and the great mass of whom 
became so by President Lincoln’s Emanci- 
pation Proclamation and the Thirteenth 
Amendment, amounted at that date to 
4,880,009. The two-fifths of that portion of 
this population previously held in slavery, 
and, hence, not counted, at once became a 
constituent part of the basis of representa- 
tion; and, inasmuch as vastly the larger 
proportion of the colored people resided in 
the former slave states, this change in- 
creased, and as this population increases at 
the South will continue to increase the 
political power of these states in all matters 
relating to the General Government, The 
entire body of colored people, and not sim- 
ply three-fifths of them, must now be 
counted in apportioning representatives 
among the several states, This gives the 
Southern States u largely increased repre- 
sentation in Congress and an equal increase 
in the number of presidential electors, on 
the basis of their colored inhabitants; and 
in some of these states the colored basis is 
larger than that furnished by the whites. 

Now, to all this there is not the slightest 
objection, provided the Southern white peo- 
ple, among whom most of the Negroes re- 
side, live up to the letter und spirit of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, which declares that 
‘the right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States, or by any state, on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” Allow the Southern Negroes 
to vote and vote freely, without hindrance 
or intimidation, just as the colored people 
of the North do, and as the Constitution 
contemplates they shall have the right to do; 
give them the elective franchise, under the 
regulation and protection of just and equal 
laws, enforced against all who violate them; 
and then there is no ground for a word of 
complaint on account of the increased polit- 
ical power which the Southern States derive 
from their colored people. This population 
isa part of the people, and, like any and 
every other part, should, in proportion to 
its numbers, be represented in the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

But if the white people of the South, 
who are almost exclusively Democrats and 
who have obtained control of every South- 
ern state government, have determined (as 
the recent and former elections strongly in- 
dicate) that the colored people, who, with 
comparatively few exceptions, are Repub- 
licans, and are citizens of the United States 
and of the states in which they reside, shall 
be practically disfranchised; if to this end 
they resort to unjust legislation and to vari- 
ous methods of lawless intimidation and 
violence; if the suppression of nearly a 
million of Negro votes be the meaning of a 
solid Democratic South; if the white voters 
absorb the political power of the colored 
people, while denying to them their elec- 
toral rights; if the spirit and the letter of 
the Constitution be thus trodden under foot 
at the South; if Northern Democracy be in 
alliance with this abominable conspiracy 
against the black man’s rights, acquiescing 
in its existence and hoping to profit there- 
from; if by this alliance and conspiracy the 
Democratic party of this country expects 
and designs in 1880 to gain control of the 
General Government—if these things be so, 
as seems to be the fact, then the time has 
come for the people of the North to sound 
the bugle and buckle on their armor for the 
great contest in the cause of justice and 
right, as well as that of their own protec- 
tion. 

If this be sectionalism, then let it be so. 
The programme of a solid South, as it now 
flaunts itself before tke country, is simply 
intolerable. There was once a solid South 


to break up the Union; and a nearly solid 














the purpose. There is now a solid South 
for political and party ends, intolerant of 
the party that saved the Union and deter- 
mined to wipe it out by trampling down 
Negro rights; and this fact makes another 
occasion for a solid North. <A_ political 
party thus sectional in its character, hostile 
to the Constitution in its purpose, and pro- 
scriptive in its means must be voted down, 
at all hazards; and this can be accomplished 
only by such an array of the North against 
it as will be felt in every nook und corner 
of the South. Let it be once thoroughly 
understood that Democracy at the North is 
to be a failure so long as it maintains 
alliance with a Southern Democracy that 
ignores the political rights of the colored 
man, and the wrong of which we complain 
will find a cure. 





SAFE-KEEPING OF WILLS. 





‘THERE seems to be no end to the troubles 
growing out of the distribution of property 
afterdeath. Aftera life of hard work, aman 
may safely, it has been supposed, seek legal 
advice, and dispose of his accumulations in 
his own way, as he may deem proper and best. 
He knows he has the moral right thus to do 
with his own, and the law is suid to protect 
him; and yet in a large number of cases— 
where a large amount of property is involved 
—the determination and wishes of a wise, 
sane, clear-headed testator are set aside and 
considered practically of no account what- 
ever. There ought tobe some better way to 
protect people in their rights, in disposing of 
their property, than now exist. It may be best 
for a person about to make a will to give 
notice of such inteut, be examined as to his 
mental capacity, etc., and have the question 
then and there forever settled as to his legal 
right to act. Something ought to be done to 
prevent the immense waste of time and 
money on the legal squabbling after property 
disposed of by will. There now seems to 
be danger on all sides, when there ought to 
be none whatevea 

But the last troublesome matter we have 
heard of is the want of care given to the 
safe keeping of wills at the Hall of Records 
in this city, which we take to be a fair sam- 
ple of other halls of record. Many people 
deposit their wills there, to be out of the 
reach of all danger, either by fire, thieves, 
or sometimes a still greater danger—family 
connections. The following letter from a 
gentleman well known to us will surprise 
our readers and lead them one and all to go 
to some other place than to the Hall of 
Records in this city for the safe keeping of 
such important and valuable documents: 
“Vo tHE EDITORS OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

‘“Presuming that some one of your honor- 
able body have known me long enough to vouch 
for my veracity, I beg to state a simple fact, 
with which every man of property should be 
made acquainted who desires to dispose of 
his property by the usual last will and testa- 
ment. The lust time I went to Europe—say 
some 20 years ago—in view of possible sickness, 
accident, or death, I made and duly executed a 
last will and testament, bequeathing my estate 
as I desired to have it disposed of ; and in such 
disposal were included several gifts to certain 
benevolent societies which I had been for a 
long time in sympathy with. I deposited my 
will in the Hall of Recordsin New York, and 
gave myself no further concern about it. At 
the close of the year 1862 I was suddenly laid 
aside by illness, and have ever since been una- 
ble to attend to business I have, however, 
been slowly recovering and my physical condi- 
tion was never better than it is now, at the age 
of sixty-five. 

*“Desirous of obtaining my old will, above 
mentioned, I went to the Hall of Records and 
inquired for it. I was asked if it specifically 
conveyed real estate. I said no, I was then 
told to look for it myself at the proper pigeon- 
hole in a large case against the wall upon one 
side of the room. I did so, and carefully 
looked over a large number of wills under my 
own initial letter, and also in the immediately 
adjoining boxes; but all in vain. While doing 
this, no one was near me, or so placed that Icould 
not easily have pocketed as many wills as I liked 
and have taken them away and destroyed them. 
No one but my Maker would have over known 
who did it. LI assure you that I feel very grate- 
ful to my Heavenly Father that I am now so 
far restored as to be able again to assume and 
dispose of my property. And I also rejoice 
that I'am able to put others upon their guard 
against trusting too much to public servants, 
who, had Idied, would not, as in this case, at 
least, have been exposed. Ww. G. W.” 
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OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISiII ONCE 
MORE. 

Wuen God had finished the work of 
creation, and had pronounced all things 
good, two angels went forth from his pres- 
ence. 

As they looked upon the perfect work, 
the one declared: ‘‘ Darkness will aever 
.enter.” The other said: ‘ Sin and suffering 
will come.” 

As they heard the preaching of Noah, 
that God would destroy the earth with a 
flood, the one said: ‘‘ Nonsense! God will 
not destroy the work of his own hands,” 
The other said: “ A deluge is coming.” 

As they looked upon the new world peco- 
pled from the Ark, the one said: ‘‘ Man, 
taught by the judgments of God, will never 
sin again.” The other said: ‘‘There will 
be another apostasy.” 

As they looked upon Israel, delivered by 
the outstretched arm of Jehovah from 
Egyptian bondage, the one said: ‘‘They 
will be faithful to the God who has de- 
livered them.” The other said: ‘* They will 
bow down toa golden calf.” 

As they stood over Jerusalem, in the 
days of Hezekiah, the one said: ‘It is the 
city of the Great King. Evil cannot come 
to it.” The other said: ‘‘One stone will not 
be left upon another, and Israel will be led 
away captive.” 

As they looked upon the arrest of Jesus, 
the one said: ‘‘ IIe is the Son of God sent 
forth to be a Saviour. Evil cannot come to 
him.” The other said: ‘‘ He will be cruci- 
fied.” 

As they looked upon the Church of 
Rome, the one said: ‘It is fouided in 
faith and prayer. It cannot become un- 
faithful.” The other said: ‘‘It will aposta- 
tize.” 

As they regarded the Church Universal, 
the one said: ‘‘It is the pillar and ground 
of truth. It can know no declension.” The 
other said: ‘‘ When the Son of Man cometh, 
shall he find faith in the earth?” 

From the beginning, the one ever said: 
‘There shall be no night.” The other ever 
said: ‘‘ The night is coming; but after the 
night cometh the morning.” 

Which was the pessimist? Which the 
optimist? 


Editorial Notes. 








WE hope our readers, and especially our Ver- 
mont readers, will carefully consider Dr. 
Bacon’s article on ‘‘ The Vermont Resolution.” 
It appears to us to be as closely packed with 
solid common sense and, at the same time, 
Christian courage as any article on the sub- 
ject that we have read.’ And xow what will 
the next convention in Vermont do with the 
resolution? We understand that the commit- 
tee will recommend to the Convention that it 
make the resolution a little more indefinite and 
indirect, and then pass it. We hope not. We 
hope that it will either lay the whole subject 
on the table, refusing to make itself an agent 
of discord, or that it will formulate most defi- 
nite and particular recommendations, which can- 
not be misunderstood. We think ourselves 
that it is the proper aim of such a convention 
to build up fecble churches and_ help 
the progress of Christian service. But 
if, in their wisdom, the churches of Vermont 
think there is a danger sufficiently pressing, 
which puts to hazard the progress of the Gos- 
pel in the conversion of souls, they will 
properly in their convention say so. It 
would be cowardly and useless to pass a general 
resolution saying that those who do not agree 
with our standards ought to leave us; but let 
them tell what the error is which Vermont 
ministers are suspected of holding, and let 
them advise what action ought to be taken. 

In a letter to The Congregationalist, Dr. 8. 
Wolcott describes the action of the Toledo (0-) 
Congregational Conference in excluding frow 
his membership a brother who, we should 
judge, had withdrawn from the territory of the 
Conference, and also from sympathy with the 
faith of the denomination which it represents. 
The member excluded seemed to anticipate the 
the action and not to feel aggrieved at it. We 
certainly do not object to it; but are ready t0 
presume that the brother's faith had so changed 
that it was proper that his membership should 
be terminated. We have no doubt that the 
Conference has a right, to exist, and a right t0 
turn anybody out, for any reason which it may 
judge gyfiicient ; though, in the interest of that 
Old Cofgregationalism which Dr. Bacon bas # 
heart, we trust that the action was not intend- 
ed to be a deposition from the ministry such 9 
the Elgin Presbyterian Association, which 
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itself Congregational, claims the right to ad- 
minister, At the same time we are surprised 
to read Dr. Wolcott’s suggestion that, had the 
gentleman wished an investigation of his case, 
“the Conference would undoubtedly have ap- 
pointed a committee to unite with him and the 
church in calling a council for the purpose.” 
We rather doubt it. Probably the Conference 
would have concluded that it was not a 
party in the case. Dr. Wolcott makes one 
other general statement, which compels 
us to ask him a question. He says, 
speaking of the bearing of this case on 
matters of general denominational interest : 
“The question is whether our Congregational 
churches are held together by any bond of his- 
toric faith whatever.” Will Dr. Wolcott please 
justify, by fair quotation from a single one who 
has written on the negative side of recent dis- 
cussions, his assertion that there is any such 
question before the public? We have nowhere 
seen the assertion made that there is no such 
bond of historic faith. Dr. Bacon declares that 
there is, and that itis the Evangelical system 
of doctrine. So say all on the negative side of 
the question in Vermont. They all endorse 
what Dr. Christlieb said so well at the New 
York meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
about defending the citadel of the faith. Cer- 
tainly, Dr. Wolcott did not mean to misrepre- 
sent the opponents of the “ historic’’ resolu- 
tion; but he secms to have done so. 


Keyvort, N. J., isa small town, which fairly 


supports a Reformed (luteh) church, raising 
$1,°00 for the purpose; while two miles off, at 
Matawan, is a Presbyterian church. A few Pres- 
byterian families, less than half aozen, have 
attended the Reformed church at Keyport, 
while a few Reformed families have attended 
the Presbyterian church in Matuwan, though 
those in the one place could without serious 
inconvenience attend church at the other, if 
they wished. At the last meeting of the local 


presbytery it was reported that a Presbyterian 
church had been organized at Keyport. The 
committee reported that they ‘ found a number 
of Presbyterian families in the Reformed 
church.” They consented to the organization. 
We co uot wonder that the ‘* Reformed” 
people feel injured ani indignant. They are 
asked to join in Pan-Prosbyterian gatherings, on 
the ground that their differences are of no 
account and they ought to be brethren; but 
here the differences, not visible without a 
microscope, are so magnified as to be made an 
excuse for dividing a weak but self-supporting 
church, and putting in its place two churches, 
one of which must and both may be compelled 
to seck missionary aid for their support. If 
that is not wicked and unchristlike, we do not 
know how to characterize it. If the Presbyte- 
rians of the vicinity can show that the Reformed 
church in Keyport had become false to the 
Gospel, or that it could not provide for the 
spiritual wants of the people, we will revise our 
judgment ; but it certainly looks as if, instead 
of providing for those things which make 
for peace, charity, and brotherly kindness, they 
had been sowine the seed for what Milton calls 
“an asinine feast of sow-thistles and brambles,” 

Wu published last week the following note, 
to which an admirable answer has been re- 
ceived. We do not believe in having either Dr. 
McCosh or Patrick Maloney wait ten years be- 
fore being naturalized. : 

“ Dr. McCosh has just been naturalized. It 
need not have taken him ten years to become 
us competent to vote as the majority of our 
electors. Here is a problem in simple propor- 
tion, If it takes a Belfast college professor 
ten years to learn enough of American institu- 
tions to consider himself qualified to vote, how 


long should it take Patrick Maloney, of Tippe- 
rary Y” 





“To THE Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“ ear Sor :—Ye have axed a question about 
Patrick Maloney, of Tipperary. That’s mrs, 
sor; an’, as nobody else is likely to take the 
thrubble of anserin’ ye, begorra { think Ill 
anser ye meself. 

“Ye tell us that Docther McCosh has just 
been naturalized. Bedad an’ it was time for 
him. But do ye think the Docther desarves 
credit for bein’ so procrastinatin’? Should he 
not rather be ashamed of himself for showin’ 
how little he cares for the honor of bein’ au 
American citizen? But, as me Uncle Barney 
says, ‘betther late than niver.’ The Docther 
has at last been able to bring himself to the 
task of swearin’ allegiance to our republican 
Government, an’ I’m rejoiced to hear it. It’s 
not every one of his cloth that can have the 
resolution to do it at all. Thiy in thu? A 
queen an’ constitution that stand pledged to 
maintain the Protestant religion are not so 
aisily renounced by Protestant clergymen for a 
©onstitution that stands pledged to maintain 
nO religion whaterer. 

“But ye want to know somethin’ about me- 
‘elf, Well, bedad, Pm just the man that can 
tell ye. It didn’t take me ten years to bring 
meself to the task of renouncin’ allegiance to 
Queen Victoria. .8orra a bit. I renounced her 
to all intints an’ purposes the day J set me foot 
“board the steamer in the Cove o’ Cork. In- 








deed, I’m not sure that I iver owed her any alle- 
giance at all. But ye ax how long it should 
take me to learn enough of American institu- 
tions to consider meself qualified to vote. 
Well, sor, I can tell ye how long it did take me. 
It took me just a little over half the length of 
time it took Docther McCosh. Ye see I had 
no predilections in favor of monarchies, which 
it required time to eradicate. After livin’ un- 
der a system of laws that branded me with the 
mark of inferiority, I felt too grateful to a gov- 
ernment that promised me perfect equality to 
hesitate about givin’ it my allegiance. Before 
I ever saw Castle Garden I was an American in 
principle an’ insympathy; an’ I was not wholly 
ignorant of her institutions ayther. I think 
live years was quite long enough to learn all 
that was necessary to enable me to vote as 
intelligently as the majority of my fellow-citi- 
zens, whether native or naturalized. 

“ But, if ye mane that Patrick Maloney ts 
not so learned a man as Docther McCosh, [ 
haven’t a word to say to the conthrary. Ihave 
niver been a professor in a college in Belfast or 
elsewhere. The English Government provides 
no colleges or universities for me, or the likes 
of me, such as it provides for the co-religionists 
of Docther McCosh. Indade, it is not so many 
centuries sinee that liberal an’ enlightened gov- 
ernment would have put me in jail for attend- 
in’ even a common hedge-school. I admit, 
then, that Docther McCosh is far me suparior 
in larnin’. He could write an essay on the 
** Ulterior Development of Modern Esthetics,” 
or on the * Decline of Veracity in the Ministe- 
rial Character, as Exhibited in Recent Trials in 
the City of Brooklyn,’ that 1 couldn’t hold a 
candle to; an’ he could cram it with beautiful 
quotations from Hebrew an’ Greek, that I 
couldn’t even undherstand. But, as regards 
knowin’ how to vote, I think while I subscribe 
‘for and read Tae INDEPENDENT [ shall be at 
no loss, any more than Docther McCosh. Be- 
sides, when there is any hard fightin’ to be 
done—as there was when I was a greenhorn— 
Patrick Maloney is juet the man to doit. Be- 
yorra! I would be worth a dozen Docther 
McCoshes ! 

“Ye have given usa problem in simple pro- 
portion, Allow me to give you one in return : 
If it takes a Belfast college professor ten years 
to recognize the dignity of American citizen- 
ship, how long will it take the editor of Tus 
INDEPENDENT to recognize the fairness of al- 
lowin’ the Patrick Maloneys to defend them- 
selves in the columns in which they are at- 
tacked? Ifthis is not a poser for ye, mename’s 
hot PatrRiokK Ma.onery, of Tipperary.” 


Four members of the United States Senate, 
according to the statistics collected in The 
Graphic, were Union soldiers in the war of the 
Rebellion; while twenty were Confederate sol- 
diers—namely, both from Virginia, both from 
North Carolina, both from South Carolina, 
both from Georgia, both from Texas, both from 
Arkansas, both from Missouri, both from Ten-. 
nessee, and one each from Alabama, Mississip- 
pi, Kentucky, and Florida. Only six places 
are left not yet filled by those who took part in 
the Rebellion, and these are waiting for unex- 
pired terms or for successful applicants for 
contested seats. In the House there are fifty- 
one members who fought in the Union army; 
against sixty-five who fought in the rebel 
army. Not one representative from the entire 
South fought in the Union army. More than 
two-thirds fought in the rebel army. And yet 
in six, if not seven, of the thirteen states lately 
in rebellion the Union voters would be in a 


lence and fraud, not only are South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Florida themselves misrepresented; but both 
the House and Senate are made to be Demo- 
cratic, when the people wish them to be Re- 
publican. We do not say that this threatens 
revolution; but that it és revolution already 
accomplished by violence, and that it is not yet 
complete only because it has not yet secured 
the Presidency. That is the only bulwark left 
now to the Union sentiment of the country, 
which believes in justice and equal rights. The 
South have already unfurled the banner of sec- 
tionalism. If they will have it, we hope the 
North, which rouses itself slowly, will answer 
sectionalism with sectionalism. It must be the 
Northern sectionalism which once represented 
and still represents Unionism, that shall rule 
the nation. 


We suppose that all editors have the very 
best wives in the world ; but they do not all take 
the public into their confidence in the matter 
so freely as does Elder J. V. B. Flack, editor of 
Tie Christian Union Witness, in his series of 
personal reminiscences. He is telling about 
the meeting he was conducting at Hickory, in 
the Sangamon River bottoms, and the number 
who went to the altar of prayer, when he turns 
aside to relate “ one of the most eventful cir 
cumstances”? of his life. ‘‘ A young lady came 
into the audience, toward whom our attention 
was at once called by a strange fascination.” 
He inqujred who she was, and was informed 





that it was “‘ Miss Pet,” as she was famfllarly 


handsome majority in a fair election. By vio-' 


called ; “too haughty ad proud to become a 
Christian,” educated at a Presbyterian college, 
and not likely to take any special interest in 
the meetings. But she did. ‘In a few nights 
afterward we saw her at the altar of prayer; 
we saw the sunshine smile upon her fair face 
and expressive eyes when she was pardoned.” 
She was a fine singer and a great help in the 
progress of the meetings. ‘‘We write thus 
freely of this young lady, as we deemed 
her and still deem her the model of 
all her sex.”” That opinion of her has never 
changed. “She has gone through many trying 
scenes and been tossed high upon the waves 
of life’s conflict, and still she clings to Christ. 
She has been, since that time, the kind wife, 
as well as the affectionate mother, of five little 
boys.”” For “some considerable number of 
months thereafter ’’—that is, after her visit to 
Hickory—she became his wife, andin her smiles 
** we have found refuge from the raging storms 
of the cold and heartless outer world.”’ 

“That woman will never live who does more 
for those she loves and cling more lovingly to 
the man she calls her husband. Reader, come 
to the writer’s home, and he will take pleasure 
in introducing you to the once Miss ‘Pet’ 
Smith now Mrs. Marietta Smith Flack.” 
Their home is at McArthur, Ohio. 

.... We spoke of Jonathan Edwards as prob- 
ably the greatest of divines since the days of 
Calvin. Dr; T. W. Coit takes exception, in 
The Churehman, and mentions Charles Leslie, 
Daniel Waterland, Joseph Butler, and William 
Warburton, among English Churchmen, as 
‘quite as distinguished among divines as the 
canonized puritanical president.” Of these 
four great divines Bishop Butler is the only 
one mentioned in Godwin’s ‘ Encyclopedia of 
Biography.” Dr. Coit mentions one American 
Churchman, A. T. Bledsoe, who was a match 
for President Edwards. What he says about 
Dr. Bledsoe we commend to our readers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South: 

‘‘Mr. Bledsoe was one of the clearest-headed, 

as well as most conscientious, men we ever 
knew. He resigned his office in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church from doctrinal scruples, 
though his bishop fora long time refused his 
resignation. He could not believe in baptismal 
regeneration; though he afterward acknowl- 
edged his error to the writer of these lines and 
wished himself back.” 
If Dr. Bledsoe ‘‘ wished himself back’’ and was 
so clear-headed and conscientious, then why 
did he not go back? There was nobody to 
hinder him. 


....-The Negro exodus continues; and the 
reason for it is uniformly given by the refugees 
to be personal abuse, so that they were in fear 
of their lives. The Rev. Robert West, who 
had just come back to St. Louis from a trip to 
Texas, writes to The Advance: 


“Ttoldthem that I was justin from Texas 
and was a true friend to the Negro. I said: 

‘« ¢ Now, boys, you know that we are your best 
friends, and why do you all rush off to the 
North ?’ 

‘**Why, Massa, deed, shuah, on God’s truf 
we was 'fraid to stay in Mississippi any longer.’ 


abe ?’ 
nb Weil, dey cheated us out our work, killed 
heap of us ’bout lection time.’ 

“** And you mean to say that you could not 
vote the Republican ticket, if you wanted to? 
Couldn’t you have just voted that ticket quiet- 
ly and attended to your own business ?’ 

“* Yes, if you was ready to die. If you had 
made 2“ peace with youh God, you could 
done it. They’d killed you, thou h, shuah.’ 

“ And eo it was with all with whom I talked. 
I looked on those sad-faced children of the sun, 
and a down a curse which rose in my heart 
for their oppressors.” 

If he had let the curse out, it would not have: 


been recorded in Heaven against him. 


.---Some of our exchanges are complaining 
that Professor Morse, in his lectures in the Im- 
perial College of Japan, declares that “no in- 
telligent man believes in the special creation of 
man and the world.”? He is capable of using 
such language, and of not being very tender 
toward what he believes to be errors of religion 
in its conflict with science. But the mission- 
aries in Japan ought not to allow any conflict 
on this question. AH he wants is liberty to 
teach, without interference, the development 
theory of the creation of the world and its in- 
habitants. In this country religious teachers 
make no fight on the subject, but allow that 
the story of the creation of the heavensand the 
earth, the light, the sun and moon, the crea- 
tures of earth, air, and ocean, and man may very 
well not be historically told in the Book of 
Genesis. If missionaries so teach it in a lively, 
stirring country like Japan, they make a tre- 
mendous blunder. 

.... Lhe Congregationalist, which has dune its 
readers a valuable service in publishing a good 
verbatim report of Dr. Whiton’s examination 
before the installing council, said that he gave 
a ‘‘coucise, clear, and, in the main, satisfactory 
statement of his views as to the conceded fun- 
damentals of Christian faith.”” It especially 
notes that he “ frankly answered an extended 
series of questions” relating to points on 
which his position is peculiar. But a corre- 
spondent in the ‘‘ Gleanings "’ of the next week 
declares that the council “‘ exhibited a wretched 
example of evasion and subterfuge,’’ which 





would have been impossible under Presbyterian 





rn 


methods. How about the Sewickley case? 
How about Dr. Webber ? 

..--Hardly any better retort is on record 
than one made to Professor Bonamy Price, of 
Oxford University, on his late visit to this 
country. He was not remarkable for his gen- 
iality, and at a dinner-party, at which popular 
ideas of Heaven happened to be under discus- 
sion, he turned to Dr. H. W. Bellows and said: 
‘““We would like to have your opinion of 
Heaven, Dr. Bellows, as that of one who stands 
outside the pale of civilized religions.” Dr. 
Bellows replied: ‘“‘ My idea of Heaven is that 
of a great dinner-party where we can have 
everything we want without money and without 
Price.”” All but one joined in the laugh. 


..-. We pardon something in a new attempt; 
but the editors of the Congregational ‘‘ Year- 
Book” will need to take lessons from the 
statistical editor of the Congregational Quarterly, 
which it succeeds, if a complaint in The Ad- 
vance is just, that in forty cases in Michigan the 
address of the ministers is given incorrectly. 
The editor of the old Quarterly took great pains 
to bring down the addresses of ministers to the 
latest possible date It is a pity that the sta- 
tistics are generally a year old; those of the 
Manhattan Association, however, being brought 
down to Dee. Slst, 1878, instead of Dec. Sist, 
1877. 


....The Empress of Japan sets a good exam- 
ple to the ladies of the realm. She has attained 
great skill in silk weaving, and has wrought 
with her own fair and nimble fingers two sets 
of garments, intended for the use of the Em- 
peror and her mother-in-law. His Majesty is 
also of a prudent mind. At an entertainment 
given by him to the members of his council he 
made a speech, in which he rebuked some of 
them for living too luxuriously in splendid 
mansions. He told them that this would 
estrange the people, and he bade them be 
more frugal in future. 

...-Bishop Whittle, good man, did perhaps 
not quite forbid, but very strongly discouraged 
the Monumental Church, in Richmond, Va., 
to adorn its chancel with flowers at Easter. He 
meant well, which was the best that could be 
said of him. What ritualism there may be in 
flowers will do less hurt than an arbitrary re- 
pression of liberty. Besides, have Ritualists 
no rights? Shall not the Church of Christ be 
large enough to hold even a foolish Ritualist. 
or a churchful] of foolish Ritualists who love 
Christ ? 

....The lower house of the Missouri Legie- 
lature lately amended the marriage license bill, 
by providing that no clergyman shall be au- 
thorized to solemnize a marriage who shall not 
first produce a certificate of good moral char- 
acter from a majority of the members of the 
church. Another amendment should have 
provided that no Missouri judge should sol- 
emnize a marriage who cannot bring a cer 
tificate that he is a skillful player of poker. 


..+-President McCosh is again stirring up the 
subject of Sustentation in the Presbyterian 
Church. It is 2 most desirable plan that the 
strong churches should assist the weak; butso 
long as there is so much new frontier missionary 
work to be done there is needed a more flexible 
system than that of Sustentation. By and by the 
eountry will get filled up, and we can arrange 
to give every pastor a thousand dollars; not 
yet. 

....-Editor Gray in The Interior is telling in 
an entertaining way his personal adventures in 
editorial offices on that memorable trip when 
he made his acquaintance with the great City 
of Gotham. Every item is a fresh picture in 
his mind, which he can never forget. He 
called at THe INDEPENDENT office, and we re- 
member that we thought him a very handsome 


 Chicagoose. 


...-The only error in The Oongregationalist’s 
admirable report of the Whiton Council was a 
negative prefix to an important word, which, 
however, was promptly discovered and cor- 
rected. If, now, the erroneous insertion or 
omission of the negative in a few instances in 
recent editorials of that journal could be cor- 
rected, nothing would be wanting to win an 
approval. 

Dr. Lovick Pierce, the patriarch of Amer- 
ican Methodism, who was ordained by Bishop 
Asbury, and who began his service as preacher 
in 1804, on his ninety-fourth birthday, the 24th 
ult., baptized five of his great-grandchildren 
and one great-great-grandchild, at his home in 
Sparta, Ga., where he resides with his son, 
Bishop Pierce, of the Methodist Church, South, 

....There is a blunder or two of the insertion 
or omission of the negative in a report, going 
the round of the newspapers, of a lecture on 
Assyriology delivered before the Yale Seminary 
students. It is not true that “there is an ac 
count on the tablets of the sickness with which 
he [Nebuchadnezzar] was smitten by God.” 
...-A German Catholic paper in Baltimore 
has been writing about the wickedness of 
Jewish composers, who have turned their mu- 
sic, like Meyerbeer’s ‘‘The Huguenots,” to the 





abuse of the Catholic Church. In its cata, 
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logue of these wicked Jews it unluckily in- 
cludes a couple of musical celebrities who are 
Catholics. 


..--18 it an advantage of Congregationalism 
over Presbyterianism that it treats more 
Jenlently questioning and variations from the 
historic faith? Dr, Duryea implied that it is 


at the meeting of the council for his installa- 
tion. 


.... They do immersions more deliberately in 
Wales than in India. It took the Rev. William 
Morris all day to baptize a hundred at 
Cwmpart, while at Ongole 2,222 were baptized 
in one day, two ministers officiating at a time. 

-e--*A mouthful of dirty water” is what 
The Christian Leader calls our description of a 
considerable fraction of the early Universalists, 
Now and then Universalist writers talk frankly 
to pretty much the same purpose as we did. 








....We speak elsewhere of the magnificent 
success of the Admiuistration in redeeming at 
once all the ten-forties by a four-per-cent, 
funded loan. The nation may well be proud. 

esee lhe Presbyterian Journal, among other 
papers, says that Mr. Miller was deposed the 
other day by the Presbytery. That was not the 
action. 


Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

















Dr. Pricer’s Flavoring Extracts are free from 
poisonous oils and strong, rank taste. They 
are natural flavors of perfect purity. 

a 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


We will venture to say that a list of more 
brilliant artists than those who delighted a 
large and select audience in Steinway Hall last 
Friday evening has not been heard on a New 
York stage, in chamber music, in many years. 
Wilhelmj, Damrosch, Schwartz, and Bergner 
are too well known to need individual mention. 
As a quartette they are perfect. The next in 
this series of four chamber-music concerts by 
these artists will be given next Friday evening, 
with the assistance of Max Pinner, piano, and 
Miss Henne, contralto. 

“Little Red Riding Hood’ has entered its 
tenth week at the Aquarium, and still contin- 
ues to attract old and young, who always go 
away after the second hearing more delighted 
than at first. New attractions are added week- 
ly. We advise mothers to take their children— 
baby and all—to see the wonders of the Aquar!i- 
um and “Little Red Riding Hood.” They 
will not soon forget an afternoon of such harm- 
less enjoyment, 

A grand Di Murska concert in aid of the 
Szegedin sufferers will be given at Steinway 
Rall, next Saturday evening, April 26th. The 
soloists promised are Di Murska, Graff, Rem- 
mertz, and Voguet. The orchestral part of the 

rogramme will be performed by the New York 

*hilharmonie Club. The worthy cause and the 
excellent music promised should draw a full 
house. 





ANOTHER NEW STORE. 


Or the new dry goods stores that have been 
recently constructed particular notice is di- 
rected fo the handsome building of James A. 
Hearn & Son, at 30 West 14th Street, between 
Fifth and Sixth Avenues, this city. A thron 
of ladies and gentlemen attended the poe. | 
opening at this store on Monday. The floral 
display alone was worth going to see. The 
choicest flowers and plants were observed on 
every floor, and the display reflected much 
credit upon the florist,-W. C. Wilson, of 47 
West 14th Street. The depth of the store 
is 210 feet and six inches, and there 
are four stories to the building, besides 
a basement. There are some _ beautiful 
vistas in the store, causing a combination of 
light which makes the whole structure a re- 
markably well-lighted store. The store is, in- 
deed, a most decided success, from an archi- 
tectural point of view. We understand that 
the designs for the building were all drawn by 
one of the members of the firm. <A quickly- 
running elevator takes purchasers from floor bo 
floor. The display of dry goods and novelties 
of all descriptions attracted much attention in 
all the departments at the opening. The cos- 
tumes were particularly fine, and the infants’ 
outfitting department deserves special notice. 
James A. Hearn & Son have been know for 
many years at their old store on Broadway, 
and we wish them all success at their new store 
on Fourteenth Street. 





AreE You Gore To Bor_p ?—Our readers who 
are interested in building or remodeling 
churches or schoolhouses should consult the 
advertisement of Messrs. Bicknell & Comstock, 
the architectural book publishers, in another 
column. Special plans of public and private 
buildings furnished to order at reasonable 
prices. Messrs, B. & C. are the leading house in 
this country fn their line, and whatever they do 
issure to be done well. Send for their catalogue. 





Mr. Knicut Carpenter, of Scranton, Pa., 
blind for the past five years from cataract, was 
operated upon by Dr. Up de Graff, at the Sur- 
gical Institute, yesterday. Mr. Carpenter is a 
cousin of Mr. J, A. Baty, of this city, whom Dr. 
Up de Graff restored to vision many years ago. 
—Elmira Advertiser, April 9th. 





Carpet Lrntno Grves A SorTness and elastic- 
ity tothe tread. Use only that manufactured 
of Cotton and Paper. American Carpet Lining 
Co., New York and Boston. For sale by all 
Carpet Dealers, 





Ir people will use Hair Dye, we think a trial 
should be given to the celebrated RUSSLAN 
HAIR DYE. Well known throughout the | 48" per 
country. For sale by all druggists. all 


A MODEL ZIBE OUR ANUS DICKENS'S WORKS. Lapres who live far up-town can save car- 





THE INDE 


Tue policies issued by the Star Fire Insur- 
aNcE Company, No. 141 Broadway, have been 
approved by the leading commercial, daily, and 
insurance journals and by insurance superin- 
tendents and other officials. They are recom- 
mended for their brevity and the clear state- 
ment of the conditions of insurance. By their 
use the insured cannot possibly suffer loss by 
misunderstanding the contract. The reputa- 
tion of the Company for fair and liberal adjust- 
ment of losses is established; the securit 
offered by assets commensurate with its liabil- 
ities and by conservative and economical man- 
agement is undoubted. Householders and those 
having personal ee sa to insure will do well 
to examine its policies and compare them with 
those in general use. 


ASTONISHING PRICES. 


PROBABLY ten thousand families among our 
numerous readers are now discussing the pee: 
priety of buying anew carpet, Waiting these 
many years for 8 es times has had one 
good effect. It has reduced prices about one- 
half. Never, probably, since — was 
used could it be purchased at such low figures. 
At Crossley’s large establishment, 820 and 822 
pe yori there is now on exhibition 1,500 rolls 
of splenc la Tapestry Brussels Carpetings at 
the astonishingly low price of 65 cents and u 
ward; 500 rolls best cow pg Men sem Body 
Brussels from $1.00 upward ; 200 pieces Saxony 
Velvets at $1.25; English Axminsters reduced 
from $3.50 to $2 50 (price during the war from 
$4.00 to $6.00) ; French Moquettes reduced from 
$3.00 to $2.25; and other goods in proportion. 
Our readers {n distant places ~~ — en- 
trust their orders and their money to this well- 
known and popular concern. In writing them 
state the kind of goods wanted, whether light 
or dark ground, large or small figure, with 
other particulars, Goods will be selected care- 
fully and promptly shipped, under the suppr- 
vision of one of the firm. 











A CONSERVATORY OF WAX 
FLOWERS. 





‘THE studio of Miss A. De Etta Bloodgood, at 
45 East 14th Street, is one of the places of inter- 
est in this city that will repay a visit. Miss 
Bloodgood is one of the very few artists who 
excel in the art of making Wax Flowers. 

In visiting her studio, lately, it was something 
of a revelation to learn of such progress in this 
art. The exhibition of roses, pansies, ferns, 
rare orchids, and autumn leaves actually 
seemed to need but a sprinkling of rain and 
the warm sunlight to bring them into real life. 
A piece of work especially worthy of notice is 
the duplicate of a panel sent to Lady Burdett- 
Coutts, of London; and also a panel of grapes, 
so natural in appearance as to be beyond our 
criticism. 

Miss Bloodgood’s exhibition at the Centen- 
nial, where she received the only art medal 
that was ever awarded for wax flowers, will be 
remembered by many. 


FINANCIAL. 


A OfLEBRATED political economist once said 
that all operations in trade were more or less 
speculations, no matter how solidly based they 
seemed tobe. This has a core of suggestive 
truth in it worthy of attention. 

The shrinkage of values, debt-burdened rail- 
ways, bankrupt corporations, unsound — 
institutions, a Congress constantly tinkering 
with the finances have all tended to unsettle 
credit and have enhanced ten-fold the difficul- 
ties of trade. 

This fact has induced many persons to invest 
their surplus funds in stocks. Alexander 
Erothingh om & Co., 12 Wall Street, will send 
their Weekly Financial om arte containing in- 
formation on matters pes ning to this subject, 
on application by mail from any party. 








SHEPPARD KwapP, the popular carpet dealer 
on Sixth Avenue, this city, has now on exhibi- 
tion an immense stock of fresh goods in his 
line, embracing the most desirable styles and 
qualities in the market. His great warehouse 
is one of the attractions of that busy thorough- 
fare, and is well and favorably known to carpet 
buyers, here and elsewhere. He invites a crit- 
ical examination of his goods and prices, bein 
determined to secure the best city trade, and, 
at the same time, attract a large business from 
distant places on orders and otherwise. This 
is a reliable establishment, well conducted, 
wide awake to mect promptly the wants of the 
public, and is every way worthy of its rapidly 
increasing patronage. Our readers may safely 
take counsel here as to any matter connected 
with the carpet business, If you have wants, 
call personally or address by mail. 


DRESS TRIMMING. 


WE wish to call special attention to the ad- 
vertisement on page 19 of Bliss Bros., of Pitts- 
field, Mass. They have sent us samples of 
dress-plaiting done by their dress-plaiter, which 
we judge to be perfect. They claim to have 








work, abundant testimonials, and sales attest, it 
is a superior article, worthy of the attention of 
every lady. 





Everrsopy Knows that so long as there 1s 
roud flesh in a sore or wound it will not heal. 
he obstacle is speedily removed and the flesh 
reunited by Henry’s CaRBOLIC SALVE, the 
finest embodiment in existence of that supreme 
purifier, carbolic acid. Its emollient ingredi- 
ents modify its pungent acid basis, so that it 
never cauterizes, stings, or scarifies the diseased 
part. Sores and eruptions of all kinds are 
cured by it. All druggists sell it. Beware of 
counterfeits. 


MorHers could save the lives of their chil- 
dren very often if they so | used Dr. 
ROGERS’ VEGETABLE WORM S8YRUP. 
Never fails. For sale by all druggists. 


WueEn you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
gage, Ea] ressage, and Carriage Hire, and stop at 
Grand Union Hotel, nearly opposite Grand Cen- 
.. $60 elegant rooms, reduced to $1 and > 
day. Elevator. Restaurant supplied wi 
Horse Cars, Stages, and Railroad 











PENDENT. 


A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens's 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. e have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. 


IRON-CLAD ROOFS. 


NEARLY all roofing material, as builders 
know, is open to some serious objection. Wood 
shingles warp, crack, leak, are, of course, 
conbustible, and have to be renewed every ten 
or a dozen years. Tin is expensive, is con- 
stantly needing repairs, and is not fire-proof. 
Slate is too heavy, and is also not always fire- 
proof, as slates will fly in pieces if a stream of 
water is turned upon them when in an intense- 
ly heated condition, thus exposing what is be- 
neath. How to make a light, one ge he and 
fire-proof roof out of a material that shall 
combine the advantages which these others 
lack has been a hard problem to solve; 
but, in our opinion, it has lately been 
done by the invention of the metallic 
shingles, represented on page 17. These shin- 
gles can be made of various kinds of metal— 
copper, zinc, or iron—either painted or galvan- 
ized. ey are much lighter than slate, are 
made of wrought metal, and readily adapt 
themselves to any irreguiarities of the roof. 
They are much less expensive than tin, as they 
will last a _ deal longer, without expensive 
repairs. An absolutely fire-proof roof can be 
made of these shingles by fastening them with 
wires to iron cross-bars, in the same way as is 
often done with slate; but in this case they 
will be more secure than slate, for the reason 
of the considerable less weight that the wires 
will have to support. We have visited the 
manufactory, and seen sections of roofing laid 
with these metallic shingles, and we do not 
hesitate to recommend them in the highest 
terms, believing that a roof laid with them 
will be rain-proof, fire-proof, and last longer 
than a roof covered by any material we know 
of at anything like the expense of these me- 
tallic shingles. 


NEWS FROM THE SIOUX.—AN IN- 
TERESTING TRANSLATION. 


Tue following item which appeared in the 
Troy (N. Y.) ig of April 10th gives a piece 
of news about a bell from the foundry of the 
well-known firm of Meneely & Kimberly, of 
ba 

‘We copied some time since an inscription 
in the Sioux language from a bell which 
Money & Kimberly were about shipping to 
an Indian church, and asked who among us 
could translate it. We got no reply from this 
uarter ; but a note comes from a missionary in 
the extreme West, giving the translation. The 
sentence is as follows: Eyanpaha. ‘Tuwe 
nah’on kinhan kuwa eye kta.’ Herald. ‘Let 
him that heareth say, Come,’ from Revelations, 
and is an appropriate inscription for a church- 
bell.”’—-Troy (N. Y.) Whig. 

















“Tk Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon Street, Boston. The finest hotel 
inthe world. 





Sr. Nicnonas Hotel, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion, Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 





Dr. Pricr’s Cream Baking Powder, for ex- 
cellence in every respect, is led 








Tne DeLicaATe MEMBRANE which envelops 
the lungs and lines the air-passages is exceed- 
ingly sensitive, and a slight irritation of it in- 
creases and spreads very rapidly. Remember- 
ing this, use, if you are attacked by a cough or 
cold, that incomparable pulmonic and prevent- 
ive of consumption, Dr. HALL’s BaLsaM FOR 
THE Lunes, which invariably gives speedy 
relief and ultimately effects a complete cure in 
all cases where the breathing organs are 
affected. Use it in time, and prevent serious 
bronchial trouble. Sold by all druggists. 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED BrEF TONIC, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
oo aamgoe Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
itions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
laints, CaswELL, HAZARD & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


MALIGNANT AND SUBTLE INDEED fs the poison 
of Scrofula and terrible are its ravages in the 
system. ey may, however, be permanently 
stayed and the destructive virus expelled from 
the circulation with Scoviiu’s BLoop anp 








sold over 50,000 of their plaiters, and, if good } LrveR SYRUP, a —— vegetable detergent, 
a 


which eradicates skin diseases, leaving no 
vestige of them behind. White swellings, salt 
rheum, teter, abscesses, liver complaint, and 
eruptions of every description are invariably 
conquered by it. Druggists sell it. 


One of the great Western remedies is 
SCOVILL’S BLOOD and LIVERSYRUP. Now 
is the time to renovate your system. Recom- 
— by physicians. Forsale by all drug- 
gis . 


Fact.—As a culinary preparation, Herrick 
Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus is INFALLIBLE. 
It has greater advantages over yeast fermenta- 
tion, and will make twenty-five pounds more 
Bread or Biscuit from the same barrel of flour, 
and much better. It retains all the glutinous 
starch and sugarthatis in the flour, and from 
two and a half pounds of flour will make three 
and a half pounds of Bread or Biscuit; while the 
same quantity by yeast fermentation will make 
only a trifle over three pounds, and require more 








being much more unhealthy. 
convinced. iia 
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fare by making their fhe soe: at the ular 
store of Diggles & James, of 788 8 Av- 
enue, between 44th and 45th Streets. This firm 
are now making a special sale of rich torchon 
collars at the low prices of ten and fifteen 
cents. Real and imitation laces are offered at 
ten cents a yard, and many patterns in white 
and black laces at five cents a yard. Such low 
prices are sure to attract. a host of customers, 





To Owners oF Horses.—It is of paramount 
importance that you should see that your 
horses are shod with Putnam’s Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse-Shoe Nails, which do 
not split or sliver in driving and never cause 
lameness. Testimonials couched in the lan- 
guage of unqualified praise as regards their 
Song gge | are daily received ed the Putnam 
Nail Co., Neponset, Mass. Send fora circular. 


FEES OF DOCTORS. 
THE fee of doctors is an item that very many 
— are interested in just at present. We 
elieve the schedule for visits is $3.00, which 
would tax a man confined to his bed fora year 
and in need of a daily visit over $1,000 a year 
for medical attendance alone! And one single 
bottle of Hop Bitters, taken in time, would save 

the $1,000 and all the year’s sickness, 


Wr believe the cxuse of the wonderful suc- 
cess of our Murray & LANMAN’s FLORIDA 
WaTER may be found in the fact that the 
omg ag aim in its preparation has always 

een to give the simple natural perfume of 
flowers, without any chemical addition what- 
ever, and to avoid by all means the great 
error of making a heavy, sickly, sweet perfume. 











For TxHroat Diseases aND CouGHs.— 
‘*Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” like all other 
really good things, are frequently imitated, and 
purchasers should be careful to obtain the 
— article, prepared by Joun I. Brown & 

ONS. 





Prorrx should save their dollars, these hard 
times, and buy TOWNSLEY’S INDIAN 
TOOTHACHE ANODYNE. Cures instantly. 
For sale by all druggists. 





SMOKERS having ‘‘ sworn off’ and those who 
cannot use tobacco find a substitute in Kim- 
ball’s Catarrh Cigarettes. 


Ir has been discovered that Kimball’s Ca- 
tarrh Cigarettes are a disinfectant for sewer- 
pas. 


One of the try Southern remedies for the 
blood is ROSADALIS. Its value is becoming 
more known in the North and West yearly. A 
specialty for blood diseases. For sale by all 
druggists. 











DIED. 
GaRRaTT.—In Boston, Mass., on the 6th ., Martha 
Vinal, wife of Dr. Alfred C. Garratt, aged 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CURATIVE OINTMENT. 














WwW. A. BA ‘8 CURATIVE OINTMENT, a 
splendid Household Remedy no family should be with- 
out. It cures Burns Chilblains, and Frost-bites, Sore 
Head, Eruptions of the Skin, Hives, Eczema, Poisonous 
Bites, etc., etc. Its value cannot be told in an adver- 
tisement. Try one box, and you will never want to be 
without it. Sold by all and by W. A. BATCH- 
ELOR, 16 Bond 8t., N. Y. 25 cents per Box. 


HAIR DYE. 


Established 40 yeara. Batchelor’s Celebrated Hair 
Dye. Best in the world. Harmless; reliable; instan- 
taneous. No disappointments; no ridiculous tints. 
Remedies the ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair 
soft and beautiful. Black or Brown. 

Sold and properly applic«t at BATCHELOR’S Wig and 
Toupee Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y., and by all 


n 
i Circulars sent on application, in sealed 
envelopes, postpaid. 


Dollar Cases 
FOR FAMILIES, 












SMITH’S HOM@OPATHIC MEDICINES 
h erations and as suc! 

a d ULAR cases for family use 

i Acme. Seid by druggists, SMITH'S HOMCEO 


wi 
PATHIC 
k. 


PHARMACY, No. 107 Fourth Avenue, New Yor! 





CHINA MATTINGS. 


494. WHITE —aiiitipwin 
494 RED CHECK—ixiyrart" 
4-4. FANCY —iitvtwara™ 

Having purchased a very large quantity at the late 
Joroed Meee ae cant. Nees then the cock of impertetiogh 

Among which are some of the finest qualities ard 
most choice pat 


terns. 
All of which will be found worthy of the attention 
of the closest buyers. 


H. P,. WILLIAMS & CO., 





than twice the quantity of shortening, besides 
and be 


250 CANAL STREET. 


NO MORE PAPER COLLARS!! 
WEAR THE 


“LINENE’ 


PATENT 


REVERSIBLE COLLARS. 


hree Styles: ELO, RAPHAEL, RUBENS. One 
erat will eguvince 79m that they gfe real Gre 
SMOOTH. Wear Boru Stpxs. Dealers sell 10 (equal 20) 
cen 
HEATER THAN CHINESE WASHING. 
ples - ty 54d 5 tt stam 
or 25 centa for a box, by mail, 
Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. Save your writing 
pA. by in At Retailers, when possible. 
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LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 





PATENT 
. SKIRT-SUPPORTING — 





CORSETS, 


AND 


Skirt-Supporter Shoulder-Brace Corset. 


A sure cure for stooping Girls and Ladies whose 
occupations cause them to become round-shouldered. 
— Corset with Band, warranted to keep in 


993 Broadway, Cor. 21st St., NW. Y. 


CARPETS. 


TREMENDOUS REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


OUR NEW SPRING STOGK 


NOW OPENED. 
STYLES AND TOUALED: NEVER BEFORE 
PROBABLY THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


EVER 
OFFERED AT RETAIL IN THE WORLD. TO CLOSE 
po #Y RECENT PURCHASE QUICKLY, WE SHALL 





100 PIECES MOQUETTE AT......... $2 25 PER zane. 

100 PIECES WILTONS AT........... 

100 PIECES AXMINSTER AT ....... 1% PER YARD. 
PIECES VEL’ l . RPS 


250 PER YARD. 
yt aap td ONE DOLLAR LESS aa ACTUAL VALUE. 
Iso 1,000 PIECES TAPESTRY B Wis Ss 
‘0 $1 PER Ane. 


eT 
INGRAINS FROM 85c. PER YARD AND UP 


MATTINCS. 


AC uet Received, WHIT JHECK 

and FANG AP TTERNS, at TES of Unex- 

oul ed ‘heapness. Some as Low as 15c. 
fard, 


Druggsets, Oilcloths, 
Lace Curtains, 


WINDOW SHADES, and UPHOLSTERY 
leche ENE contains all the Latest 
elties 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 AND 191 SIXTH AVE., cor. 13th ST. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th . 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s, 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are bp on constant exhibition, The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for n more 
than fe third of a century, | the popular basis of 

“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, ces."" The 
best family trade is respectfully solict ted. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


——. 








e 
Simply on 
their merits as recommend- 
ed by one patient to another 


Moore’s 
Pilules, 

have become the most 
popular medicine of the 
day, and are recognized as 
the only Sure Cure for 
chills and all malarial 
diseases, 

Sold by Druggists, 

50 for 50 cents.—50. 50. 

See pamphlet 


“Dr. 0. C, Moore on Malaria,” 
€8 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Sure Protection from Tramps. 


Better than Gunpowder, and Safe. 
oat teina ages arm et tte 
easily-blown Horn. It uces a powerful 
blast and can be blown ae one a ractice, 

e 


weil-made, 
fiorn is ited and war- 
fore leaving the 


veTht s is also an invaluable article for Pilots and 


Coasting Vessels for a Fog Horn, its note being of 
great penetrating power be: ne 


SRT Ree ete Bees venigno 
@ CO! 
2c. Discount toc ubs of 10 or more. Address 


82 cuaaibets’ A Neo” York. 





DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this salt in 
ordiwary water. This solution relrtues s all the health- 
giving + ayy 4 Pd ate virtues of natural sea- 
water, while it is the organic imp crities of 
the surf. For cae ety aruggiat generally. 


- J. DITM 
Reentwal & Barclay A itect, N.Y. 





Bua IR’S PILLS.—Great English Remedy for 
BYAn and Rheumatism. All Druggists have them. 





ysLooms SOAP. 


4q pornqosynusyy “TIE 07 


AWNOOTAM 4 07 [811} eu ynq speou pus ‘sopzedoid Fuysuvelo 


[nysepuom Zujssessod ‘pjiom oy, uy dvog 380q OG} 9} STL 


NOTE.—The reputation obtained by this Firm has been 
secured by the use of the Best and Purest Material, and has led 


to many and varied Imitations of their Brands, but only such 


mas bear the name of ‘‘CURTIS”’ preceding the name of 


*ssuyy ‘uoysog *°OO ® SIAVG SILUND 





‘‘ DAVIS” on bar or wrapper represent their goods. 
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AY 


METALLIC SLATE OR SHINGLES 


1 Fin-Prod | 








MAKE THE BEST 


ROOFING AND SIDING 


IN THE WORLD. 


LIGHT, DURABLE, AND ORNAMENTAL. 


CAN BE PUT ON BY ANY CARPENTER. 


Far Superior to Tin. Cheaper than Slate. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Send for Full Description and Prices to the 


IRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING 60,, 


P.-O. Box 2528, New York City. | 
Cs FOR ALI. 





{ee 


Having completed 
unlimited sapply of Shi: 


in all atyles, we have 
ed b 





ta with one 
Muslin, atthe sstremealy 
ane stagnaion, and having largely increased our facilities for the manufacture o! 


¥FBOM THE WORKROOM Te THE WEARER. 
~ eS, Extra Fine Linen Shield Bosom, Open Back, French Yoke, 
Shirts completely finished for 


$6.00 A DOZEN! 


Cotton Factories in the United States for an 
prices reached nny fies the p Usage bem 


to make an eee Spa cectcer from the p Poca usoally a 


, siinilar establishments, and to place ourselves direct! with the 
avoiding the enormous Larhins —— by middlemen pes fr 





the retail trade, and enabling us to make 








the following pros ae 


“ 














offer 
1s Katee J tra, Fine Linen i ished French Yoke Shirts, ready forwear, . « + « + @6.00 
. . . 4 


a se 
Sample Shirt fintshed complete, as above, sent 


2b 

“ “ .% 
paid by ‘mall on on receipt of 65 cents | 

hirts to be made of first-class materials, = 


tine of collar worn, circumference of chest and length of arm, 
remember in "Conta 1s from us ou save all ou! 


D SHIRT O0.. 695 Folten St, Breoklya, N.Y. 
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A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 


A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 


+9 FB e- 
BURNETT'S 


COCOAINE. 


For preserving and beautifying the 
Hair,and rendering it dark and glossy. 
The Cocoaine seg ina liquid form, 
a large proportion 
Cocoa- n ut Oil, 
prepared expressly for this purpose. 
INO other compound on the pe- 
culiar properties which so exactly suit 
= various conditions of the human 
Tt eoftena the hair when hard and dry. 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
It affords the richest lustre. 
It remains longest in effect. 
It is the Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 
In the World. 



















DIRECTIONS. 

Apply with the hand, ora soft brush, 
every other day, or as often as the case 
may require, rubbing it thoroughly 
into the roots of the hair. 

To remove Dandruff, Scurf,&c.,wash 
the head with Burnerr’s Kauuiston, 
rub dry with a towel, and apply the 
Cocoaine as directed. Ps) 

PREPARED ONLY BY 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
’ BOSTON. 


Entered aceo: to Act of f Congress, in the year 
1867, ce Joespu Buavucr & Co., in the Clerk's 
Office of the District Uu=nief the District of M 





























CONSUMPTION OAN BE CURED. 


\HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS 
ERADICATES 
Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, Brenchitis, 
Asthma, Croup, Wheoping Cough, 


and all Diseases of the Breathing Organs. 
HALL’S BALSAM 


the LEADING SPECIFIC for CONSUMPTION. 

It soothes and heals the membrane of the lungs, in- 
flamed and poisoned by the disease, and remedies the 
night-sweats and tightness across the chest which ac- 
company it. 


CONSUMPTION 


is not an incurable malady. It is only necessary to 
have the right remedy, and BALL’S BALSAM is 
that remedy. 

DON’T DESPAIR OF BELIEF, for this be- 
nign specific may cure you, even though professional 
ald fails. 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 


D. D. Wright, of Cincinnati, sends us the sub 
fin sa | endorsement: “ I have prescribed 
cis bee number of cases, abd always 


A. “in 
wit ev a consump was 
res ora fees a Re 


poe —— age Lafayette, Ind., writes: ‘One year 
I was to appearance ates 
pam, ee and got 80 low our Cooter one fe. not 


© case & patient 


wenty four hours.” ; 
etter ta nine bottles of HALLS SBALS LoAM 
he is now in perfect health, having used no o 
medicine.” 


The above brief extracts are taken from a 


MASS OF EVIDENCE 
which has been accumulating during a period of 
TWENTY-NINE YEARS, proving the efficacy 
of HALL’S BALSAM in all cases where the 
breathing organs are affected, and showing the esti- 
mation in which the remedy is held by the public and 
the medical profession. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8 College Place, New York. 
rR LS EOE ENP 


For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
26. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, see page 20. 








HALL, ELTON & Co., 





Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 


The “REGENT.” 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Rettansise Spoons. 


Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, New York. 
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Commercial, 
UNJUST TAXATION. 


Tue state assessors of New York have 
made a report which should be in the hands 
of every leading taxpayer. It shows con- 
clusively that there is a lack of brains some- 
where. We gather the following important 
items from the publication referred to 

‘The banks are required by iaw to keep 
from 15 to 25 per cent. reserve or surplus 
on deposits that they cannot use, and there 
is no equity in taxing this ‘reserve.’ As 
well compel a person to keep a house and 
lot for the use and benefit of the public, 
from which he derives no income, and then 
compel them to pay taxes on it.” 

Seven of the largest life insurance compan 
ies of this city—not taxed on capital or other- 
wise—paid an aggregate tax of $87,467.62 
on their real estate, valued at $8,800,669, 
while the Fourth National Bank alone paid 
a tax of $98,977.50, or $11,509.88 more than 
the total amount paid by the seven life insur- 
ance companies before named. There js great 
ifjustice here, without doubt. We believe 
that no important change should be made in 
taxing life insurance companies. The mone 
held by them has been and should be regard- 
ed as trust funds, not subject totaxation. But 
banks, as well as life insurance companies, 
are organized for the public good, are in- 
valuable and a necessity among business 
men, and the owners of all the stock issued 
by them are taxed in all sorts of ways that 
human ingenuity could devise. Then why 
pursue them literally ‘‘to the death,” as we 
are doing, in taking away their very life- 
blood? No wonder they are all moving for 
a reduction of capital; and they will keep 
on doing so, or wind up entirely, unless the 
tax-gatherer shall relax his grip and permit 
them to do their legitimate work in bencfit- 
ing the general public. We want such val- 
uable institutions as the Fourth National 
Bank; we cannot prosper without them; 
and if we expect a general revival of busi- 
ness in this country we must not destroy 
our bank capital nor crush out but aug- 
ment our business facilities. 

BANK STATEMENTS 

WE print elsewhere more statements 
from our national banks in this city, to 
which we invite public attention. Below 
we give in round numbers the imporiant 
points embraced in those statements: 

METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK, 

Louns and discounts, $7,530,000. ‘Total 

resources, $17,025. Surplus, $779,000. 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 

Loans and discounts, $7,788,000. ‘Total 

resources $16,434,000. Surplus, $327,000. 
MARKET NATIONAL BANK. 

Loans and discounts, $1,370,000. Total 
resources, $8,117,000. Surplus, #287,000. 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK, 

Loans and discotints, $821,000. Total 
resources, $1,533,000. Surplus, $189,000. 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BAN 

Loans and discounts, $2.24 060. Total 
resources, $4,666,000. Surplus, $181,000. 

TRADESMEN'S NATIONAL BANK. 

Loans and discounts, $1,573,000. Total 
resources, $4,163,000. Surplus, $264,000. 

NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 

Loans and discounts, $2,222,000. Total 
resources $4,435,000. Surplus, $246,006 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMEKCE. 

Loans and discounts, $6,927,000. Total 
resources, $73,823,000. United States de: 
posits, $55,340,000. Surplus, $2,556,000. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tre demand with agents during the past 
week has generally ruled light, while the 
movement in cotton goods and prints has 
continued large, notwithstanding the recent 
advance in prices. Business with jobbers 
has been somewhat irregular, though, taken 
all in all, a libera! distribution of staple and 
department goods has been effected. 

Cotton goods have continued active. 
New business has been fair and deliveries 
on account of back orders very large. The 
market has been firm and many additional 
makes have been marked up during the 
week. The export demand continues good. 
The shipments for the week includes 9,616 
packages from this port, 420 packages from 
Boston, and 160 packages from other ports— 
in all 10,196 packages; and 
sine Jan it 17,008 ks, valet a9. 
Same time in 1877, 30 790 p'k'g's, valued at... 2.2(11,786 
Same time tn 1876, 24 005 p'k’g's, valued at... 2 019255 
Same time in 1860, 44.715 p’k’g's, valued at... 2,663,760 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in steady demand for all the best makes. 
Stocks are now very light and agents’ prices 
continue firm. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in large request for the most popular 
makes of shirtings and wide sheetings. 
Stocks of all descriptions of bleached goods 
are low and prices are firm, with am up- 
ward tendeney. 

Corset jeans were in fair demaud. 

Cottonades were irregular. A few of the 
leading makes sold faifly: but indifferent 
styles were quiet. 

Denims were in steady demand and all 








the leading makes are now well sold up to 
production. 

Dyed ducks were in fair movemeut, at 
firm prices. 

= were active for all makes and styles. 

iqués werein good request, at advanc- 
ing prices. 
ickings were in steady movement for all 
oo arfd several makes were marked up 
uring the week, 

White goods were in fair demand for all 
the leading makes of plain and fancy goods. 
Orders for low-grade Victoria lawns are 
now accepted “at value” only. 

Print-cloths continued active and prices 
were very firm. We quote 8§c. cash for 
64x64 cloths and 8c. for 56x60, 

Prints were in large movemént from first 
hands and the jobbing distribution was also 
very liberal. ‘The supply, is pow very limit- 
ed, and the advancing cést of print-cloths 
and dyestuffs has-given the market a ve 
firm tone, and agents’ prices have been ad- 
vanced in many cases, 

Woolen goods have continued in light, 
irregular demand from agents’ hands, while 
jobbers are doing a fair business. Spring- 
weight goods were mostly quict, while 
heavy goods have shown some improvement, 
thoug agents are not yet generally prepared 
to exhibit new styles, 

Faney cassimeres were in light demand 
for spring weights, and only a few orders 
were taken for low and medium-grade 
heavy goods, 

Worsted coutings were in improved de 
mand for heavy goods, The demand for 
light weights was small and irregular. 
Overcoatines.—A fair business has been 
done in new styles of low-grade colored 
and plain cotton-warp beavers, In otier 
styles trade was quiet, 

Kentucky jeans were irregular with 
agents, while jobbers in some instances 
have effected large sales, Stocks ure well 
under control and prices generally are firm. 
Satincts were in moderate demand for 
sinall parcels of printed styles, Mixtures 
were dull. 





An Unequaled Assortment of 


CARPETS, 


Oriental Rugs and Mats, 


REPRESENTING the LATEST DESIGNS and BEST 
MANUFACTURES of EUROPE, ASIA, and AMERICA, 
INCLUDING the CELEBRATED PRODUCTS of 


Our Glenham Carpet Mills, 


WE NOW OFFER 


at Lower Prices 


THAN EVER PRESENTED at RETAIL. 


Plain and Fancy Mattings, Lignum, 
Linoleum, Oilcloths, Mats, ete. 


AT Stewart Ch 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


» KEYES, 


849 and 861 EIGHTH AVENUE, J. Y. 
OPENING 
NOVELTIES IN 


Silks, Suits, 
Dress Coods, 
Ladies’ Underwear, 
Fancy Coods, etc. 


Catalogues and Samples sent free on 
application. 

Mail Ordere carefully and promptly 
filled. 


DIGGLES & JAMES, 


No, 788 Sixth Avenue, 
BETWEEN 44th and 45th Sta., N. Yoo 


OFFERED ON MONDAY, APRIL 2ist, A FINE SELEC- 
TION OF 


RICH TORCHON COLLARS. 


ROUND, at 10 Cents, WORTH 20 Cents. 
SQUARE, at 15 Cents, WORTH 25 Cents, 
AN ATTRACTIVE OFFERING OF 


REAL AND IMITATION LACES, 
AT 


10 CENTS PER YARD 
COMPRISING 


i BRABANT, ete. 
THESE GOODS ARE FROM 13 to INCHES WIDE; 


WORTH FROM 12% c. to 80c. PER YARD. 
ALSO A MULTIPLICITY OF PATTERNS 
IN WHITE AND BLACK LACES, at 
5 CENTS PER YARD. 











AS OF FINE HAMBURGS AND 
ghd UNDERWEAR 7, 4 GREAT REDUCTION 


a 


JAMES MCCREERY| is sonns 10 


ck CS ro) FANCY GOODS. A Housefurnish’g Goods. 
_ Oo u _ 

"9 MILLINERY. o V o SILVERWARE. 

BROADWAY and 11th STREET, BOYS’ SUITS. a “a GLASSWARE. 

HAVE JUST OPENED A LARGE AND VARIED GLOVES. o ". Gentian 
STOCK OF = Oo & 

LACES. a o CHINA. 

COLORED GRENADINES F : 
o o 
| 0° JONES °: 
COMPRISING SOME OF THE x pe 





Most Beautiful Designs ever Imported, etibbves abi helene 


AND 


Gre and Reception Costumes, | 
om: °, JONES .-° 








SATIN STRIPED, 


SHOES. 7 o F SILKS. 
FIGURED, ARMURE, CLOTHS. “es a CARPETS. 
PLAID, DAMASSE, | pomestics. "5 o Dens acttl, 


AND CORDUROY | vrnotstery. “* A , . Surrs & CLoaKs. 


— o — 
EFFECTS. FURNITURE. V_ SHAWLS, SKIRTS, etc. 

LIN EVENIN (2 Spring opening of new and elegant Imported and 

A FULL ead 1S COLORS Domestic Gaode Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine our assortment. 


Gaze de Chambery, | sitirausinct carac.pomyt stenton 


PLAIN AND STRIPED. 








J. ROTHSCHILD, 


56 and 58 West 14th St., New York; 1022 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
269 and 271 Fulton St., Brooklyn; 
JOAQUIN et CIE, 82 Temple Place, Boston; 
277 Rue Saint Denis, Paris. 


GRAND EXHIBITION OF MILLINERY. 


Now offering the Largest Variety of the RICHEST FRENCH MIL- 
LINERY GOODS ever landed, comprising the Latest Novel Shapes in 
FRENCH CHIP, ENGLISH STRAWS, LEGHORNS, TUSCANS, and all 
the New Styles in FANCY and ROUGH BRAIDS. 


A Special Offering of 


500 Doz. CHIP HATS at 75¢. to $1.25. 
150 CASES OF 


ENGLISH STRAWS AT 50 Gents to 85 Cents, 


Worth Fully Twice as much as those Advertised to ve sold by Other 
Stores at about the Same Prices, Also the Largest Variety in 
the Finest Higher Priced. 


Also Endless Varieties of PARIS FLOWERS, OSTRICH and 
FANCY FEATHERS, FANCY and PLAIN RIBBONS, SILKS, 
SATINS, and GAUZES, ORNAMENTS, CRAPES, LACES, Ete. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF SPECIALTIES IN 


BOYS, MOSSES’, AND CHILDREN'S HATS. 


ELEGANT SAILOR HATS, AT 35c. AND UPWARD. 


SPECIAL OPENING OF A SHIPMENT OF PARIS-TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS, AND OTHERS OF OUR OWN NEW DESIGNS, ALL OF 
SURPASSING ELEGANCE. 


POPULAR PRICES. 


“y more SINGER SEWING MACHINES Sold in 1878 


73,62 ~ in any previous year. 


In 1870 wk s0LD 127,833 We nowSell Three-Quarters 
of all the Sewing Machines 
Sold in the World. 

















Sewimxea MACHINES. 





Our sales have increased enormously 
every year through the whole 
pertod of “ hard times.” 


Three Thousand Oifices in the Old World and South America. . 
SEND FOR OUR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIS ° 


Prices Greatly Reduced! Waste no Money on Cheap Counterfeits ! 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMP LNVY, 


d Subordinate Offices in the United States 
Wor te acvommeration ot a Pee mepers Fun Hass 





Principal Office 94 UNION SQUARE, New York. 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


DIPORTANT TO EVERY MERC HANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UN/TED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, April 21st, 1579. 






PRINTS. 
pone hewes wecetiees be Mallory icehoseneeas et 
WED: wdouseeite< 54\Ma Ds bia wie ence 
American ......+-+06 Bh Manchester. ..... .. 5 
Southbridge......... 55 Merrimack, D..... 54 
5}, Oriental......0... 
Goch, Lasscc0002 5) Paelles seecceoe 3t 
Dunnells............ ¢ . Richmond......... 5 
Freeman........-+++ 5 ‘Simpson’sMourn’ B- 54 
Garner & Co........- 5$\Sprague.. oan Oe 
Gloucester ........6- é 5Si\ amsutia.. 
Hamilton............ 54; Washington .. 
GINGHAME. 
Amoskeag .....-6--- 9 ;Lancaster ......-.. 34 
| Re 7 Gloucester......... 8} 
Bates ....ccccccccecs 8}, RONTrOW 2. vc cccccue Sd 
Glasgow ..--.---.--. 8 Southwark ........ r3 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlanne, A, 4—4..... ce Lawrence, . eee ps 
” a 0UC Te 4 
“ Pe4—4 easy . 3 XX... 74 
“6D, 44..... 6} " ) ~ 
“ LL,44... BA Mussachusetts, BB. 6 
“ V, 30-inch.. 6} E... 5 
Agawain, bi ns aacersisitie 73 : = at 
Ausrusta, 4—4. ..... ‘ Yee OD 
‘ Ie ouu® xe of ~— " yh a 2 
ypleton a =. e edtore 
” R, 30-in... 61 Nashua, 0, 33-inch. 64 
Bedford, R, 3=4. - 4; | ; K, ym ae : 
Bagh Tec Ble eee 
Oe RGR et erteness:s of Newmarket, A..... 6 
es acnedusue 6: = 2 ae 5 
Broadway, 4—4...... 2} a |) ae i 
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Crescent tities 4 8 Pepperell , eee $ 
Clark Milie, A....... 54 “© Ri cecces 
Continental, pene oo ae - Pagariae ; ot 
1) Peer ee 1 Ae: 
ail se phastatdtate 54 7 i a 
Ce Sareea) ama = eet 
Exeter, A, 4--4...... - 10—4....224 
s 8, Fe. 54lPo quot, Mi devisees a 
Great Falls, 8 errs] D4 sttteeeee a 
Nicaqrascs | | a : 
ee Biosceee 7 Pittsfield, A....... 54 
Harrisburgh, , weaves 64) Pocasset : —4...% 
Se eerasic 54 Cunoe, 
Hyde Park, Stand’d. i Fe evereeeesen - Oh 
eee. “MEaeaéoaepaccae Hi 
Indian Head, i ane oo baiehewewce : 
80-in... € oo) PERO esabas 
fudian Orchard, a re 7 mont, CC....... 5 
” LE. 64 tica, 4—4..,.... 9 
. lg | BB iiae ea a 
me. OG). © JOK@... gs... § 
Lucouia, | eee Hy Wachusett, oe” 6 
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. ess sceee —| as rr ine..11 
ie , Sedna 6} se 48-inc. .124 
| angle Soe. scradesi« 7 |Waltham, P....... 11 
Standard .. 7! sg Re cee 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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Amoskeay, A, 4—4.. 8)' ‘ Cambric 4—4, .13 
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Ballou & Sou, OE 5 NL, sais colle “2 
30-in. . Bt Nushus, E, 4—4.. 
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Green, G, 4—4....... 6 ‘Wauregan, No.1...10 
Great Falls, rf err 6 Wamsutta, 4—4...11 
hay | ree 7 s 5—4...15 
phe Ree Williamsville, £4108 
“6 ee 84| White Rock, 4—4.. 
: ik siacaecrs 8}|Whitinsville,4—4.. 7 
Gold Medal, 4—4.... : wa as wae 63 
7-8... altham, 6—4,.... 18 
Hills : | Bg 
Semper Idem, 4—4. sy “ 9—4,.... 224 
7-8. 7}!  10—4,... 26 
DENIMB. 
a iewecesceeier | Sal Pear ere 10 
| err Pearl River........15 
Columbia, Heavy... 1 A Warre ae. >. T. Oe 1 
co eee 5 | i): Seen 11 
Haymaker........... 1 | Wal slicer ect e 10 
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BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Bazaar Hand-Made Corsets 


No. 1,100 Bones, 77; No. 2, Coutil, 150 Bones, $1.00; 
Bk. th the very best ¢ uate made, $1. 25; No. Stesoten 


rot OO MINGDALE B 
924, 926, $28 Third = “go York. 





se utomatic Dress- 
iter. 
No better ter be 
ony price, It does the 
es its price | oy . trim- 
one dress. 


Description, Testi- 
onials, samples of work, etc,, free, 


heres for only One’ Doar. 








JAS. A. HGARN & SOM 


HAVE OPENED 


THEIR NEW STORE, 


380 West 14th Street, 
Sth and Oth Avenues, 


ON WHICH OCCASION 


THEY MADE A 


GRAND EXHIBITION 


oF 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


All Departments, 


AND 


RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT A 


VISIT OF INSPECTION. 


THE STORE WILL BE OPEN 


EVENINCS 
Monday, Tuesday, 


aND 


Wednesday, 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


1éra STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N. Y. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN HA HATS AND 
SPRING MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 


LA FORGE KID GLOVES, IN OPERA AND SPKING 
SHADES, . 





Black Dress Silks, 
Black Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
— ANY OTHER HOUSE 


FOREIGN NOVELTIES § RECEIVED BY 
RY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 


ORDERS ft, MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND er sClAL 
. & ner MAILED 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


WASTE SILK. 


senins ok ee Machine Twist, Pam whey Colors, 
sent by ma cents per ounce. nd for Circular 
about Knitting Silk. Adareee 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG @ CO., 
469 Breadway, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 


ASHWORTH’S 


Mun 


MACHINE COTTON, 


BEST SIX-CORD. 


PRIZE MEDALS: 


LON oN 1962.- -For Strong, very Smooth, and 
LD MEDAL. 


EAS tic TA, 1876 g. etal ang 4 Diploma. 


‘or great Excel =m. Stre 


PARIS, 1878.---GOLD MEDAL. 


ALEX, KING & 60, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
6&4 Leonard Street. 











Ment 





TW. & J. SLOANE. 
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Nos. 649, 651, 655 Broadway, 


HAVE MADE A 


Crand Opening of 
Axminsters, 
Moquettes, 
Wiltons. 
Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 


Three-Ply and Ingrain Carpetings, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
India, 
Persian, 
Smyrna, 


‘Dag Macenan 


CARPETS IND RUGS 


JUST RECEIVED. 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, STEAMBOATS, AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 
AND UPON THE MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAIL- 

ROAD, Bleecker-Street Station, 
NEW YORK ELEVATED KAILROAD, 
Hoasten-Street Station. 





Grossley’s 


CARPETS. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 
AT RETAIL. 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, REDUCED from §3 to $2.25. 

ENGLISH AXMINSTERS, REDUCED from $3.50 to 
$2.60 per yard. 

200 pieces SAXONY VELVETS at $1.25 per yard. 

FINE 'T'URKEY and SMYRNA KUGS and MATS, all 
sizes, at ONE-HALF THE PRICES named last season. 

500 rolls ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, BEST QUAI. 
ITY, from §1 per yard. 

1,500 rolls TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, new styles, from 
65 cunts. 

We have the LARGEST LINE in the City of THREK 
PLYS, KIDDERMINSTERS, EXTRA SUPERS, and 
WOOL INGRAINS, ALL of which we are offerlig at 
GREATLY KEDUCED PRICES. 


Parties contemplating a 


purchase of Carpets should 
examine this immense stock, 


J. W. CROSSLEY, 


Nes. 820 and 822 Broadway, 
CORN PEARL STREET. 


LW CARPETS 


FOR SPRING TRADE. 
George E. L. Hyatt, 


271 AND 278 CANAL STREET. 
THROUGH TO 31 HOWARD STREET, 


between Broadway — y= m S8t., 
now offers at RETAIL. at unusual Low Prices,a New 
"Stook of 


Axminsters, Body Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels, 


Three Ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Oilcloths, Rugs, Mat- 
inge, ote. A AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER 








Wanner BRO'S CORSETS 


Reorived the Highest Meda! atthe recent 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over al) American competitors, Their 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 

'20 bones) Hts with perfect ease. and is 
‘arranted vot to La . tan over the 
Bips. Price by 1. 
LEME, HEALTH, SORSET., 
iesoft and flexible a: d contains no boves, 
ee mall, $1.60. Nursing Corsets, 


v Sale by leading i gf 


For 
. WARNER BROS, 351 Broadway, N. ¥ 








The Jutlependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 « (6mos.), im advance (postage free) 1.580 
13 = (3mos.), 7 75 
4 “ a month), “ o 35 
2 ba (weeks), “ . 20 
1 Number (1 week), hee bs 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 hs, “ 3.50 
52 * after 6 months, + 4.00 


t@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money io a RiGis- 
TERED LETrsX. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discuntinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is mude, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names enter.) on the subscription books with- 
Out the money in udvanee. 

SUBSCRIBERS ure particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts fer money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the tirst or second week etter the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messra SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fieet Street, 
are our Agents in Londvn to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Any person who takes opere regularly from the 
post-oflice— whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he hus subscribed or not- is responsible 
fur the puyment, 

if x person orders his puper discontinued, he 
must poy all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until pasmems inmade, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
my e or not. 

. The courts have decided that refusing to tuke 
a Wspupers and periodicals from the post-office, 07 
removing and leaving th,.m uncalled for, ls prima 


Sacte evidence of intentiona! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


Cemnary Adver te 7 |Last Puged Business a 
c.| } time 
c.| 4 times (one month.. ae 





‘ jo 8 (one month). . 


ga months): 4 1s (three months)Hc. 
6 wwe.|z6  faix te pi 0, 
| teatve > ) 500 | 152 (twelve “  ).tibe. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
A CUME. ......-ccccrccccce 
4 times (one month).. 
L ‘(three month 





* (ahs 
Fe “(twelve 
POBLISHER’S NoTICKS....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
INE, KACH TIME 


BINANCIAL npe....5 WO DOLLARS PBB AGATE 
IN KB. 


ReLiagious NOTICES........... FrerTy CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DRATHS, not exceeding four 

lines, #t. Over that, Twenty-tive Cents a Line. 
Payments tor udvertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


LUM INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787, Now York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1s79., 


Persons desiring to order other periodicuis 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
seription price of Tas INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum, 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postuge paid. 








Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist..,..................$1 80 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly)... .270 300 
Atlantic Monthly..............6 350 400 
Demorest’s Magavine............ 250 800 
Frank Leslie’s lllustrated Weekly. 3 50 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Book,............ 175 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 

ee eee 350 400 

ss MN aah a wdhedtcraacuan 850 400 
pe eer rer crc re 1% 200 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Jourual.... 850 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 350 400 
Littell’s Living Age.. -7530 800 
Nationa] Sunday- -school Teacher... 1 00 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St Nicholas Magazine....... coves BO 3 00 
Scribuer’s Monthly.........+---.- 850 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magnzine.. 260 8 00 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

BOMOM cecewivie viva distended 1% 200 
The Nursery ‘(new BUDE)... ccccee 130 150 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 2% 2 50 
Whet Chalet ose co ssiiivliitdeds % 10 
Princeton Review ..........ssee. 180 200 
International Review (new subs \ 450 500 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream 850 40 
Eclectic Magazine. ..........ee.0. 4 50 5 00 
Waverley Maguzine.............. 400 6500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest........- 80 110 
“Wide Awake,’ an Illustrated 

Magazine tor Young People.. 175 200 
New York Semi-Weekly Post..... 2600 300 
Christian at Work... ...........0+- 270 300 
Rural New Yorker............0.-- 295 250 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 240 275 
Sunday Afternoon (uew subs.) -2% 38:0 
Artbur’s Illustra me 

leat OP ies eines y 26 
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SPRING STYLES 


CARPETINGS 


New and Exclasive Designs, 
AXMINSTER, 
WILTON, 
BODY BRUSSELS, 


Tapestries, 
and Ingrains, 
DRUGGETS, MATS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, LINDLEUMS, Etc. 


x. B.—FAMILIES AND OTHERS ABOUT RE- 
FURNISHING ARE REQUESTED TO GIVE THIS 
STOCK AN EXAMINATION BEFORE MAKING 
THEIR PURCHASES. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broa¢way, cor. 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 


PARASOL | 
UMBRELLA 
Department. 


We offer an UNLIMITED ASSORTMENT of 
the LATEST STYLES AND MOUNT- 
INGS, 


at Moderate Prices. 


N. B.—PARASOLS to match COS. 
TUMES in any STYLE, TO ORDER. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 





Sinancial. 


A WONDERFUL FINANCIAL 
EVENT 





Tue day of wonders will probably never 
cease, Since the wonderful creation of the 
world, no human being, no history has given 
a record, or even an approximate estimate, of 
the number of wonderful events which have 
happened. The Fall of Adam was a great 
and wonderful event, indeed— go theo- 
logians tell us; and we have all been 
troubled about it, more or less, ever since. 
The great Flood was an early and most as- 
tounding wonder to the whole race—except 
to Old Noah, who knew enough about it be- 
forehand not to be very much surprised. 
Through all the dark ages, down to 
this period, wonderful events have oc- 
cupied the thoughts of passing generations 
—events which could be understood only 
in part, but which had their influence 
for good or evil. We don’t think very seri- 
ously about the wonderful events of the 
past—as, for instance, the wonderful deliv- 
erance of Daniel from the hungry lions; the 
wonderful deliverance of Shadrach and 
others from a furnace of fire; the wonder- 
ful destruction of Korah and his family; the 
wonderful preservation of Jonah; or the 
wonderful miracles of later times, down to 
the days of Christ and his apostles. These 
great and wonderful matters, which occu- 
pied the thoughts of millions, are now 
regarded as comparatively of little ac- 
count. The War of the Revolution was a 
wonderfully sad event, as then looked at; 
but it laid solid foundations for the most 
wonderful country in the world The late 





Rebellion was the great wonder of all won- 
ders to the whole people; but not so great as 
the wonderful and providential crushing out 
of human slavery. In thinking of this last 
wonder, we never, in all future time, shall 
cease, a8 @ people, to wonder at the miracu- 
lous interposition of Providence in deliver- 
ing us from so great an evil. No matter 
what else that is wonderful may happen, 
for good or for evil, we shall not be likely 
to forget this wonderful deliverance. 

But we will go back a little. The dis- 
covery of gold in California was another 
wonder, and it also was a surprise to the 
world. But we have kept on wondering and 
wondering as one mountain of gold and sil- 
ver after another has been discovered, until 
now the whole West seems to be one vast 
treasure-house of the precious metals, and 
the astounding fact, even to us, is accepted 
as a wonderful revelation of what we 
now are and what we are yet to be asa 
nation. And all these mountains, with 
their thousands of millions, are now laid 
at our feet, to help us—fifty millions of 
people—stand up in our strength and make 
a financial movement more wonderful than 
that ever known before on the face of the 
earth. Great and wonderful negotiations 
have been made in England, and also in 
France; but nothing of the same spe- 
cial character has ever occurred abroad 
that will compare with the great and 
memorable event of the past week in 
our own country, and as such it will 
go into history as a veritable fact. ‘The 
United States to the front” can now be 
truthfully said, as never before,-by all 
the banks, bankers, and capitalists of the 
world. We thought two weeks ago, when 
forty millions of dollars were offered to the 
Government through a single banking cor- 
poration in this city, that such a marvelous 
event could never happen again in our day. 
But on Friday morning last we were stag- 
gered and bewildered at the telegraphic 
news from Washington informing us that 
more than Two HunpRED Mim.ions or 
Dotiars bad on the previous day been 
offered to the Government, even on better 
termsthan those named a few days previous 
for the forty millions before spoken of. 

Now let us give the facts in regard to this 
wonderful financial operation. 

On Wednesday morning, the 16th instant 
(a sufficient amount of the four-per-cent. 
funded loan of the Government to redeem 
all the outstanding five-twenties having 
been previously sold), the following notice 
from the Treasury Department appeared in 
all the daily papers: 

‘‘The Secretary of the Treasury offers at 
one-half of 1 per cent. above par, and ac- 
crued interest to date of subscription, $150,- 
000,000 of the 4-per-cent. ree | loan of the 
United States in denominations—viz., cou- 
rr ida gL 
register > , $1,000, 
$5,000, and $10,000; the proceeds to be ap- 
— to the redemption of United States 

onds issued under the Act of March 38d, 
1864, and commonly known as 10-40 bonds. 
In addition to this amount, $44,566,300 of 
these bonds, being the residue of the sum 
necded to redeem the 10-40 bonds, will be 
reserved for the conversion of the $10 re- 
funding certificates. Commissions will be 
allowed on all subscriptions of $1,000 or 
over of one-eighth of 1 per cent., to be paid 
by the Department by draft.” 

This important announcement, of course, 
attracted universal attention in all business 
circles throughout the country. It was a 
matter which set our sharp financiers 1m- 
mediately to thinking and to making 
figures. They could not forget how easily 
and quietly the forty million loan was 
gobbled up a few days before by President 
Vail, of the Bank of Commerce, and his 
associates; and that that, or some other bank 
or syndicate, would embrace ‘their last 
chance,” and quickly pluck the big golden 
plum now offered. 

It is authentically stated that Messrs, 
Fisk & Hatch, the well-known bankers of 
this city, and the First National Bank, 
which has ever since its organization 
been a leading and popular agency 
through which very large Government loans 
have been distributed among the pcople, 
had a private and confidential consultation, 
early on Thursday morning, in regard to 
making a joint subscription themselves for 
the entire loan. These parties, to whom 
belongs the c edit of having originated and 
carried out this mammoth financial oper 
ation, at once agreed to act in concert, and 
the only question considered was the artent 








and mode of such action. They quickly de- 
termined that they would each take $25,000,- 
000 of this loan ($50,000,000 in all), and invite 
other banks, bankers, and capitalists to join in 
taking the balance. With pencil and paper in 
hand, each party quickly called on specially 
designated corporations and bankers, and 
revealed to each, confidentially, their plans. 
A telegram was sent to Boston offering to 
reserve $25,000,000 for that city, and asking 
for animmediatereply; which was promptly 
forthcoming, accepting the proposal. 
When the canvass was completed, it was 
found that about $220,000,000 in all 
had been taken. President Baker, of the 
First National Bank, was then authorized 
to send a telegram to Secretary Sherman, 
making a formal subscription for the entire 
loan, including the refunding certificates, 
amounting in round numbers to $190,000- 
000. 

This telegram to the Secretary—not before 
published—read as follows: 

“New York, April 17th, 1879. 
“Joun SHERMAN, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington : 

* Please enter our subscription under this date 
for one hundred and fifty million dollars four- 
per-cent, bonds and forty million dollars 
refunding certificates—in all one hundred and 
ninety million dollars—under terms of your 
circulars of April 16th and March 7th. These 
subscriptions for this bank and associates. 

“Gd. F. Baker, Pres’t.”” 

It was then decided that President Baker 
should leave that evening for Washington, 
for the purpose of having an early confer- 
ence with Secretary Sherman, in order to 
arrange carefully all the details of this 
great transaction. During the absence of 
President Baker, Vice-President Fahnestock 
and Mr. J. A. Garland, representing the 
First National Bank, and Messrs. Fisk & 
Hatch were besieged on all sides by the sub- 
scribing parties, who manifested the deep- 
est anxiety as to the results of their sub- 
scription, and purticularly as to the action of 
Secretary Sherman. On the arrival of Pres- 
ident Baker in Washington, he learned that 
subscriptions, other than those embraced in 
this new Syndicate, had been made shortly 
previous. They were as follows, and in- 
cluded, as will be seen, one of his own in- 
stitution—viz. : 


First National Bank..........0+« Porecvecereecs $10,000,000 
Bank of State of New York........ccssessses- 12,000,000 
Bank Of New York ........-.csssceseseevessoes 8,000,000 
Continental Bank...............secsceseseseees 2,000,000 
Other subscriptions aggregating.............. 7,000,000 

A CIB aos 0 cc nsenes snttonsesccssnnte $89,000,000 


After a long conference in Washington, 
Secretary Sherman decided that the sub- 
scriptions for $39,000,000 above named 
must be confirmed, as they were all received 
in due form by the Treasury Department 
earlier than the large Syndicate subscription. 
The facts were telegraphed back to New 
York immediately, and created intense ex- 
citement. All sorts of rumors were in cir- 
culation. Several parties were quite indig- 
nant at the loss of any part of their subscrip- 
tion; and there was aplenty of plain English 
used and a big hub-bub generally was 
stirred up in and about Wall Street. Some 
of the speakers, in their eloquence, it is 
stated; used other than polite language in 
expressing their views and demanding their 
rights. But it was soon found that there 
‘was not a particle of foundation for any 
feeling whatever in the matter, and the 
whole affair was amicably adjusted. 

The Syndicate subscribers obtained an 
allotment of $111,000,000 only from Sec- 
retary Sherman, which sum, with the other 
subscriptions of $39,000,000, makes up the 
full amount of $150,000,000. 

The allotment of $111,000,000 to the 
Syndicate, together with the $10,000,000 
subscription of the First National Bank, 
which was put into the pool—in all $121,- 
000,000—will be divided among the sub- 
scribers as follows: 


Wise B Hath. 2.0000. cccccsccccsccccccescccces $25,000,000 
First National Bank............ccccccsceces 25,000,000 
Winslow, Lanier & Co..........csseeescees. 15,000,000 
i i winks kn chsdedeisscéosnsens 10,000,000 
Metropolitan Bank. ............sescccesseses 5,000,000 
IDL 5s csdicncoesscosesdepennacsaas 5,000,000 





Bank of the Republic................eseeees 2,500,000 
United States Trust Co.........cecseeeeeeees 2,500,000 
Fo & B. WOTMaey....... 20000 coccccccccsccses 2,500,000 
Kuhm, LOWS Oo. 00... .ceccr A decsbecces ses 2,500,000 
McCulloch & Co., London........ Bascsegeah 2,500,000 
Foot & French, Boston...... medosesensocece 1,250,000 
C. A. Sweet & Co., Bostom.......scecseses 1,250,000 














President Baker, aided by Congressman 
Levi P. Morton, of the banking firm of 
Morton, Bliss & Co., of this city, made an 
earnest appeal to Secretary Sherman to get 
him to award the funding certificates to the 
Syndicate, in conformity with the formal 
subscription for the entire loan offered by 
the Government. They claimed—and justly 
too, we think—that the Secretary had made 
no reservation or restrictions whatever in 
offering these certificates; that they were, 
therefore, legally and justly entitled to have 
all unsold at that moment. The Secretary 
admitted the plausibility of the argument; 
but affirmed that these certificates were in- 
tended for the people generally who had 
small sums to invest, that the law was 
framed with that view, and that he could 
not consent to award those $40,000,000 of 
certificates to the Syndicate. The viewsand 
decision of the Secretary were sent at once 
by telegraph to New York, by President 
Baker. But Messrs. Fisk & Hatch and 
other leading members of the Syndicate 
were yet strongly of the opinion that Secre- 
tary Sherman was bound in good faith to 
stick to the letter of his proposal to the pub- 
lic. They accordingly insisted, by tele- 
graph, that their bid for the entire loan 
should be accepted. The Secretary would 
not yield; but finally consented that the 
whole matter should ke submitted to Pres- 
ident Hayes and his Cabinet, for its action in 
the premises. After a careful consideration 
of the subject at a full session of the Cab- 
inet, the Treasury Department on Saturday 
furnished the following for publication: 


‘The Secretary was a good deal embar- 
rassed by the offer of the associated bankers 
to take the whole of the refunding certifi- 
cates. He did not believe they had any 
right to demand these certificates under the 
circular of April 16th; but they claimed 
they had. To refuse their offer of $ per 
cent. premium, when the certificates were 
offered in the open market at par and 
accrued interest, seemed rather hard; but 
they were compensated for this by having 
threc months in which to close the transac- 
tion. It was manifestly the policy of the 
law to give to persons of limited means an 
opportunity to subscribe for these small cer- 
tificates—a policy in which Mr. Sherman 
most heartily concurs, and the banks and 
bankers as well. The circular issued yes- 
terday gives notice of sixty days, which 
ends on June 17th, to all persons who desire 
these refunding certificates to apply for 
them in sums not to exceed $100 to any one 
person at one time, and it is desirable that 
the greatest publicity be given to this notice; 
and efforts will be made to place the cer- 
tificates in the hands of postmasters and 
every officer of the United States who, 
under the law, can be trusted with public 
money. It is hoped that within the sixty 
days the whole amount of the refunding cer- 
tificates, about $35,000,000, will be sold. If 
not, the offer made by the associated bank- 
ers will then be accepted for what may re- 
main, as the refunding of the 10-40s is man- 
datory, and it will by that time be absolute- 
ly necessary to provide means in some way 
to meet calls. A call for the remainder of 
the 10-40s will be issued in a few days.” 


The circular issued on Friday by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in relation to the 
sale of refunding certificates was amended 
and reissued, as follows: 


‘‘Department Circular No. 60, of April 
16th, 1879, is hereby rescinded, all the 4-per- 
cent. bonds therein offered for sale having 
been sold. The $10 refunding certificates 
will be issued fur lawful money, in sums not 
to exceed $100 at one time, by the Treasurer 
and Assistant Treasurer of the United States 
and by all public officers bonded for that 
purpose. They will not be issued hereafter 
upon the certificate of any national bank 
depository. Commissions on such issues 
heretofore or hereafter made will be allowed 
at the rate of 4 of 1 per cent. on an aggre- 

ate of $1,000, without regard to the period 
fn which such exchanges are made. 

“This circular will remain in force for 
sixty days, or until the 10-40 bonds now out- 
standing are covered by sales, and no lon- 
ger. Itisthe desire of the Department to 
give to every citizen of the United States 
an opportunity to invest in limited sums his 
savings in these certificates at par and ac- 
crued interest. At the end of sixty days— 
to wit, at the close of business on the 17th 
of June—the offer already made for tor 
cent, bonds sufficient to cover the 1 
bonds then outstanding, if any, will be ac- 
cepted, Department circulars of March 
12th and 26th, 1879, are modified accord- 
ingly.” 

The decision of the Government has, 00 
the whole, given satisfaction. It is not be- 
lieved that there will bea sufficient demand, 
on the conditions named, to absorb all these 
certificates within the time specified; in 
which case the Syndicate will undoubtedly 
have the first chance and be promptly 





awarded the entire balance. To refuse 
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do this at that time would be regarded as 
decidedly unfair and unjust. 

There is one important matter which is 
not much thought of in connection with the 
value of the securities of our Government. 
They can be and are used and negotiated in 
all parts of the world, to meet traveling 
expenses, the same as a banker's letter of 
credit. No other nation offers a security in 
such form as will meet such a popular want. 
These new 4-per-cent. bonds, in view of 
the cheapness of money all over Europe, 
will soon, it is alleged, command a high 
premium. Why not? British 3-per-cent. 
consols are now selling at 99}, and they are 
no better or safer than our bonds. Then, 
why should not our 4-per-cents. bring 118, 
thus placing them on an equality with Bri- 
tish consols? They may not reach those 
high figures in a month ora year; but the 
time, we believe, is not far distant when our 
Government securities will stand equal to 
the best in the world. 

A few words will not be out of place con- 
cerning some of the banks and bankers into 
whose hands these new securities will soon 
be placed. 

The First National Bank is one of the 
most active, enterprising institutions in the 
country, and has been specially successful 
since its first organization in placing Govern- 
ment loans. 

Fisk & Hatch are probably the largest 
private dealers in Government secur- 
ities in New York. Capitalists go there, 
banks go there, insurance and trust com- 
panies go there, to buy and sell these pop- 
ular securities. Their daily transactions the 
fear round are immense, amounting often 
to millions. 

Winslow, Lanier & Co. have intimate 
relations and connections with banks, 
bankers, railroad and other corporations all 
over the West. It is an old, reliable house, 
of some forty years’ standing, and is a most 
honorable, worthy firm. Mr. Ellis, one of 
the partners, was formerly president of a 
leading bank in Cincinnati. 

J. & W. Seligman have several branches 
of their well-known house in different parts 
of Europe, are highly respected, have long 
been known as heavy dealers in our Gov- 
ernment securities, and were connected 
with the Rothschilds and others in a former 
syndicate. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. stand very high among 
our most solid bankers. They have success- 
fully handled many large loans, among them 
those of the cities of Cincinnati and Quebec. 

Halgarten & Co. is an old German bank- 
ing firm of high repute here and abroad. 

Hatch & Foote is one of the youngest, and 
yet one of the most vigorous, enterprising, 
and popular banking firms in the City of 
New York. It has many valuable connec- 
tions, particularly in the New England 
States, and has been uninterruptedly suc- 
cessful from the start. 

Vermilye & Co. is a banking firm well 
and favorably known in every section of the 
country. It is a large dealer in Government 
securities and is worthy of all confidence. 
During the war this firm bought and sold 
an immense amount of our sound securities 
of all kinds, and was successful in placing 
many large loans. 

McCulloch & Co., of London, the head of 
which firm is the Hon. Hugh McCulloch, 
Ex-Secretary of the Treasury, is a reliable 
and very successful banking firm, steadily 
increasing in strength and popularity. 

August Belmont & Co. is known the world 
over as connected with the Rothschilds of 
Europe, the world’s greatest and most 
wealthy bankers. The house here has been 
connected thus far with every syndicate or- 

— for the sale of our Government 

nds, 

Foot & French and C. A. Sweet & Co., 
both reliable Boston banking-houses, have 
always acted promptly and successfully 
in connection with all the great move- 


ments in New York for the sale of Govern- 
ment bonds. 

J. & 8. Wormsey is a very conservative 
business firm, always to be found on the safe 
side in all financial matters, They are wise 
and skillful bankers and have been quite 
successful. 

We have tried to present to our readers a 
truthful statement of the facts concerning 
this wonderful financial transaction. We 
know that the eminent bankers and capital- 
ists directly interested in this great move- 
ment were actuated by the same motives 
Which inspire all others in every business 
venture. They expected, and we believe 
Will surely get the substantial reward they 
seek, and which they richly deserve. Those 
most directly benefited will be those who 
are well known as among our most able, 
patriotic, and useful citizens, who gave us 

loyal support during the War of the 
on, who have suffered great losses 


r “. 





too, with millions of others, and who, when 
trouble came, at once consecrated them- 
selves and their fortunes to save the Repub- 
lic. But we will not fail in this place 
to mention the name of one who is 
worthy of all praise and the sincere 
gratitude of -the nation for his good judg- 
ment, sagacity, and firm faith in the success 
of the wonderful financial undertaking 
which has _ been so triumphantly suc- 
cessful. John Sherman has done a noble 
work for the public good, and a work which 
now is and ever will be gratefully remem- 
bered and appreciated by this great nation. 
Let every other citizen, each in his own 
position, labor with equal zeal on the solid 
golden foundations now laid and the good 
times, long delayed and long prayed for, 
will gladden us by their speedy advent. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The trade movement ‘has 
continued to make fair progress during the 
past week, notwithstanding the backward- 
ness of the season, and prices have shown 
no unusual fluctuations. It is stated on 
competent authorities that the —_ of 
general merchandise distributed since the be- 
pinning of the present year is considerably 

n excess of any like period since the panic 
of 1878. The export movement for the 
week shows some increase, owing to a de- 
cline in the price of breadstuffs and provis- 
ions and arise in foreign exchange. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York for 
the past week was as follows: general mer- 
chandise imports, including dry goods, 
$6,749,048, and produce exports $6,167,126. 

The total imports since January 1st were 
$94,475,350, against $90,652,985 for the 
poy period last year and $103,052,044 in 

The total exports of produce since Janua- 
ty 1st were $90,948,802, against $101,881,- 
135 for the corresponding period last year 
and $76,147,330 in 1877. 

Money closed at 3 per cent. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
MonicrpaL Bonps.—CorPoRATEe PURPOSE. 
—Recrrats.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States, by J. Harlan, has decided 
that a municipal corporation is estopped to 
deny the recitals in bonds issued by it, such 
éonds being in the hands of bona-fide hold- 
ers 


Nationa, Banxs.—ILLEGAL INTEREST. 
—Pernatty.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States, by J. Swayne, has decided 
that, under the National Currency Act, 
where illegal interest has been knowingly 
stipulated for, but not paid, only the sum 
lent without interest can be recovered; that 
where such illegal interest has been paid, 
then twice the amount so paid can be recov- 
ered in a penal action of debt or suit in the 
nature of such action against the offending 
bank, brought by the persons paying the 
same or their legal representatives. 

Nationa BAanks.—LIABILItTy OF STocK- 
HOLDERS.—COoMPOUNDING CLA™.—The lia- 
bility of a stockholder in a national bank is 
not sucha ‘‘bad or doubtful debt” as is 
contemplated by sec. 5,234 Rev. Stat. 
United States, and, therefore, a court can- 
not order it to be ‘‘ sold or compounded.” — 
Price vs. Gates, U. S. Cir. Ct., W. D. Pa., 
9 Pittsburgh Legal Jour. 103. 

Bank. — Discountrna Nore. — Knowr- 
EDGE BY Drrector or IniEcanity. —A 
bank discounting a note hefore maturity is 
not chargeable with knowledge of illegality 
or want of consideration, acquired by one 
of its directors in other than his official ca- 
pacity, such director not having acted with 
the board in making the discount. A direct- 
or offering a note of which he is the owner 
to the bank of which he is the director for 
discount is regarded in the transaction as a 
stranger, and the bank is not chargeable with 
the knowledge of such director of a defect 
in the consideration of the note.—-First Nat. 
Bank vs. Christopher, Sup. Ct. N. J., 9 
Pittsburgh Legal Jour. 134. 

Nore.—INporseMENtTs.—A person who 
indorses a past-due note at the request of 
the maker, pursuant to a contract with the 
payee for further indulgence, is liable as 
guarantor.—Rivers vs. Thomas, Sup. Ct. 
Tenn., 2 Monthly Jour. 728. 

Savrnes BANK MANAGEMENT.—The New 
York Supreme Court has decided that bonds 
given for the faithful performance of duty 
by officers of savings banks cannot be con- 
sidered waste paper because of lack of 
knowledge on the part of the bondsmen. 
To plead ignorance is the easiest of excuses; 
but when people endorse the character of 
others, at pecuniary risk, they should satisfy 
themselves of the wisdom of their act or 
suffer its consequences. 

THE MONEY MARKET has been 
active, but abundantly supplied with loan- 
able funds and rates have been decidedly 
lower. Call loans on stock collateral have 
ranged from 4 to 6 per cent., with 4 to 5 the 
fair average, the market closing easy at 8 
per cent. On Government bonds the rates 
were 2 to 8 per cent. all through the week. 
Prime mercantile paper continues in de- 
mand. We quote first-class endorsed notes 
of short date at 414 to 5 per cent; four 
months at 5 to 514; and good single names, 
four to six months, 6 to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
strong and still higher, closing at 98 9-16. 
United States 4-per-cents. were up to 1034. 
American railway securities were active 





and strong. 


EXCHANGE.—Foreign was quiet, but 
firmer, and the rates were advanced half acent 
on Tuesday. The closing quotations were 
487 for sixty days and 188} for demand 
bills. New York exchange was quoted on 
Saturday at the places named as follows: 
Savannah, selling § premium; buying nom- 
inal, 8-16 premium. Charleston, easier; buy- 
ing 4, selling 3. New Orleans, commercial 
+ souuiaan: bast, + premium. 8t. Louis, 
75 premium. Chicago firm; buying 1-10 
discount, selling 1-10 premium. Boston bans 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain dollar is now $0.8372 gold. We 
quote: 





98346 

STOCK MARKET. — Speculation has 
been active and prices were generally high- 
er at the close. The Southwestern and coal 
stocks were the most prominent in the deal- 
ings; the former advancing on the talk of 
Congress opening the Indian Territory, and 
the latter on the efforts being made to bring 
about a new combination. Investment 
shares were strong and in demand. The 
trunk lines and Granger shares were alter- 
nately weak and strong, closing at a slight 
advance. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
strong. The Erie consol. 2ds were the most 
prominent feature of the market and round 
amounts changed hands from 71} up to 74. 
Do. funded 5s rose to 73%, and do. consol. 
%s to 1064. Kansas and Texas firsts to 64; 
Lehigh and W. consols assented to 52; C., 
C., and I. C. firsts to 68, do. seconds to 294; 
Northwestern sinking funds to 109}; Del. 
and Hudson reg. firsts to 984; South. Pacific 
firsts to 96; Kansas Pac. 6s with c. e. to 
1164; Wabash ex-coupon firsts to 106}, do. 
St. Louis division to 91; Wabash seconds to 
864; Great Western firsts, ex-coupon, to 
1064, do. seconds, ex-coupon, to 86}; and 
San Francisco seconds, class B, to 50. New 
Jersey Southern firsts dropped from 40} 
to 38 





The first installment ($1,250,000) of the 
Erie consolidated second mortgage bonds 
arrived from London on Friday. This is 
the first of several millions that have been 
taken in this market. The bonds are deliv- 
ered by the Reconstruction Committee in 
London, having first been issued by the 
Erie here and registered at the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company of this city. 
They then go to London, and are signed by 
the trustees and delivered as noted. One 
firm have between $7,000,000 and $8,000,000 
of these bonds coming. 

The Joan of $2,000,000 for extending the 
Northern Pacific Railroad 200 miles, from 
Bismarck to the Yellowstone, was closed 
out on Thursday. By a% circular, dated 
March 80th, the stockholders had the exclu- 
sive right to subscribe until Thursday, and 
about one-half the loan was thus taken. 
The directors then threw the balance open 
to public subscription, and before the close 
of business it was all taken. These bonds 
draw 6 per cent. interest and are secured by 
a mortgage on lands west of the Missouri 
only; but are further protected by sinking 
fund and interest lien upon the earnings of 
the entire road. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Louisiana 
consols declined to 514. District of Colum- 
bia 3-65s were firm at 824. North Carolina 
6s old (Jan. and July) sold at 224. Ala- 
bama (class A) at 487. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS.—The market 
was somewhat unsettled early in the week, 
because of the uncertainty in regard to the 
conditions to be imposed in refunding the 
10-40s. The publication of the circular 
announcing the terms of new subscriptions 
to the 4-per-cents. and the practical ex- 
haustion of the 10-40s by the large subscrip- 
tions made on Thursday caused great 
activity and buoyancy in the entire list; 
except, of course, 10-40s, which were weak. 
The new 4s were particularly strong and 
active and advanced to 1004. 

The Treasury Department has issued its 
ninety-eighth call for the redemption of 
bonds. The call is for $160,000,000 ten- 
forty bonds of 1864, of which $46,775,000 
are coupon bonds and $113,225,000 are 
registered bonds. The principal and ac- 
crued interest will be paid at the Treasury 
on and after the 18th day of July next, and 
the interest on said bonds will then cease. 

THE BANK STATEMENT is favorable, 
and shows a large increase in legal-tenders 
deposits and reserve. The result for the 
week was a gain of $3,260,575 in surplus 
reserve, the banks now holding $9,483,950 
above legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of om week, compared with that of last 
week: 
































A 19th. Comparisons. 

TAG, . ccccccccccscocse Fe 51 Inc.. $708,400 
... :18;875,600 Dec.. 28,200 

172.100 ‘Inc... 4,526,700 

,547.700  — Inc.. 4,498,400 

5 Inc.. 4251800 

= = UBS Re: ee 
& § c.. 3, VTE 

Oirenlation....... 19.721.200 Inc. " 25,100 
Mr. John C. Short, president of the West- 


ern Investment Co., Chicago, offers South 
Park Funding Bonds for sale (6-per-cents.), 
interest payable semi-annually, at the Amer- 
ican Exchange Bank. He also wants the 
same bonds which mature July 1st, 1879. 
Office 31 and 33 Pine St. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Hoffman Insurance Company, held 
last week, Marcus F. H was unani- 
mously re-elected president and Samuel M. 
Craft vice-president for the ensuing year. 








Orricz or FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassav STREET, New Yous, gail Rist, 1879. 


FINAL SALE OF FOUR-PER-CENT. 
: BONDS. 


FUNDING OF THE TEN-FORTIES AND THE RE 
MAINDER OF THE UNREDEEMED FIVE-TWEN- 
TIES. 


Havine a large interest in the recent sub- 
scription made to the Treasury Department 
for the final negotiation of the Four-per- 
cent. bonds remaining unsold, we are pre- 
pared to furnish the bonds in large or smal] 
amounts, Coupon or Registered, in all de- 
nominations, for cash, or in exchange for 
called Five-Twenties, Ten-Forties, or other 
Government bonds, on the most favorable 
terms, and to extend to investors and insti- 
tutions the best available facilities for pur- 
chase or exchange. 

A full supply of Coupon Bonds will be 
kept on hand at our office, for immediate de- 
livery, in denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
and $1,000. 

Registered Bonds in denominations of 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, 
$20,090, or $50,000, registered in the name 
of the purchasers, will be delivered as soon 
after the receipt of the order as the certifi- 
cates can be received from Washington. 

Exchanges will be made with National 
Banks for bonds held to secure circulation, 
and the Four-per-cent. bonds will be placed 
with the Treasurer of the United States, 
and the Five-Twenties, Ten- Forties, or 
or other bonds withdrawn, without addi- 
tional cost to the banks and without the 
employment or advance of any money on 
their part being required. 

Orders or inquiries by mail or telegraph 
will receive careful and prompt attention, 
and parties desiring to make their purchases 
or exchanges in this way will receive all 
the advantages that their personal presence 
in the market could secure. 

The remarkable success of the Treasury 
Department in the negotiation of the Four- 
per-cent. bonds during the last four months, 
within which time over $400,000,000 have 
been sold, affords occasion for universal 
congratulation among all patriotic citizens, 
whatever may be their personal disappoint- 
ments as bondholders that their bonds bear- 
ing higher rates of interest than four per 
cent. have not been permitted to run for a 
longer period, and that the life of their in- 
vestments in Five-Twenties and Ten-Forties 
has been so rapidly and unexpected cut 
short. 

It demonstrates, moreover, that the credit 
and borrowing power of the United States 
Government has become fully and firmly 
establish on a basis of less than four per 
cent. per annum, and, in connection with 
other conditions incident to it, indicates 
that the Four-per-cent. ‘‘ Funded Loan” of 
the Government must shortly advance, in 
this and the other financial markets of the 
world, to a considerable premium above par. 

In addition to the $170,000,000 of Ten- 
Forties recently called in by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the remaining $24,000- 
000 which will soon be called, the reinvest- 
ment of the proceeds of which would absorb 
the entire amount of the Four-per-cent. 
bonds recently subscribed for, and the $10 
refunding certificates which the Secretary 
reserves for popular subscriptions for sixty 
days, it is estimated that not less than $100- 
000,000, of the Five-Twenties called in are 
still unredeemed in the hands of investors 
and institutions, the proceeds of which 
must seek reinvestment within the next 
ninety days. 

That there has been within the last twenty 
years an enormous increase in the invest- 
ment capital of this country, of that class 
which permanently avoids the ordinary 





risks of business and seeks absolute security 
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at reduced rates of interest, and that this 
accumulation is rapidly going on, the finan- 
cial history of the last few years and the 
quotations of the New York Stock Ex- 
change for all first-class investment stocks 
and bonds abundantly show; while the 
large and constantly increasing army of 
small investors who throng the offices of the 
dealers in Government bonds bear witness to 
the fact that, whatever effect the depression 
of the past few years may still have upon 
large business enterprises, the masses of the 
people are earning and saving money, and 
filling the vaults of safe-deposit companies 
and innumerable private hidden receptacles 
with Government bonds, which will never 
make their reappearance in the market until 
they are in their turn called for redemption. 

The suggestion that a Four-per-cent. 
bond of the United States may, at no dis- 
tant day, sell at a large premium, which, in 
view of the higher rates to which we became 
accustomed through the exigencies of the 
war, the public mind has been slow to ac- 
cept, will be received with less reluctance 
and ineredulity when it is remembered that 
three-per-cent. British consols are selling at 
about 9&8; that a Four-per-cent. bond, hav- 
iug still twenty-seven years to run, is at 
{18.42—the equivalent of a Three-per-cent. 
bond at par, as shown by the tables of stock 
values; and that the United States Govern- 
ment has vindicated its claim to a financial 
rank and a credit second to those of no 
other nation on the globe. 

It will also be remembered that during 
1877 the Four-per-cent. bonds sold as high 
as 106. 

With the Ten-Forties all called in, there 
are no other bonds which the Government 
can redeem, except by purchase in the open 
market, until 1881; and it may be assumed, 
therefore, that no more bonds will be sold 
or offered by the Treasury Department for 
at least two years. 

Under these circumstances, it would seem 
advisable for holders of Five-Twenties and 
Ten-Forties to determine the question of re- 
investment at an early day. 

Fisk & Haren. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


issue against cash deposited or satisfactory guarant 

of ae Circular Credits for Travelers, in dol- 

lars, for use in the United States and adjacent coun 
tries, and in pounds sterling, fur use in any part of the 
world. 

Application for Credits may be made to the above 
house direct, or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this « country. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Se 


ae 18389, 


MAINE 


65s. 
DUE 1902—8, 


CITY OF CINCINNATI 


6s, Gold, 
DUE 1906, 
FOR SALE BY 


MOLLER & C0., 24 Nassau Street. 
FOR SALE: 


HICAGO SOUTH PARK FUNDING BONDS, 
years to run,# per cent. Interest, payable semi- 
annually at American Exchange National Bank. 


WANTED: 

CHICAGO SOUTH PARK BONDS, 
Maturing July ist, 1879, and Jan. 1st, 1880. 
APPLY TO THE NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 








INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 and 33 Pine St., New York. 
JOHN C, SHORT, President. _ 


TO ee 

Improved Farm First Boris aT ss coms. 
half yearly in New York. Suting 2 = e 
business no ent of ours ever waited a day for oer 
est or pal. For several months our customers 
have uly 8 supplied the demand. Now we can tnvest 
further sums in small amounts, upon Very Choice 
security, being often only $1.25 to #2 r acre on 
rich, productive farms. Send us “3200 to £70,000. We 
can fitrnish hundreds of references to parties who 
invest In these mortenres 

1 La’ aatoe eng een La 
Counselors ‘at w, Bankers, and Loan Agen w- 
rence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, New York. 











profi ‘i it 
950 Prior Preferred. April sth S100 


"#30. = returns every merle La Stock Options of 
c' 


#50, 500 
1 Report and Circ lars free. Add 
SS eSOTTER WIGHT & CO., re free. Addrett a. ay. 





New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT (0., 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO. 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Y. 


Money CAREFULLY Ty Eare for Ca Ataliste, 
Trustees of Estates, Guardians, Fire and Life Insur- 
ance Com mpeniee, | Savings Ba Banks, C Corporations, and 
other investors. Stric nt, conservative. 
ma CAREFULLY PLACED on Western Farm 
ortgages. at 8, 9, and 10 oer cent. interest, and on 
yusiness propert 
folenapele Detroit, Chica: City, 
and other large Western Citics. Current interest co 
lected without c’ Loans. carefully placed =< 
tate in cities of New York, 


GAS, AND W 




















any Coupons co) 

Y LOANS made to prone ll Towns, and 
Cities, in satan of Taxes and other Revennes. 
Cupons for = tates, Counties, Towns, Rall- 
road Companies, sto. 

bed 5 A STOCK TRANSFER AGENT for Rafl- 

Mining. on a and other corporations, and also as 

oO} mn 


holders. 
THINANG TAL NEGOTIATIONS eon tucted for States, 
Counties, ae oe Cities, Railroad and other corpora- 


tions, and indi 
JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
Ww. P. Watson, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Jas. T. Wouruingron, Drex xel el Buflding ™ 
eral icitor. 


A GOOD PLAN 


1 method for opera’ 
is 1 — ca) eo of various sums mums BY wyht = 
the comparatively small orders of a event number o 
ms, thus aggregating Chousnnds or hundreds = 
honsande of Sole and the same t 
ae A limited ‘amount of money thus in 
vented area pro- wh in the profits of immense totals. 
Men of large capital always 288 Many advan 
over others. They can buy large lines and hold fora 
profit, which small operators Soamnot do. By this new 
combination system we have made extraordinary 
eevee fora numerous class of customers and will 
ke pleasure in extending the facilities of our office 
to such correspondents or city patrons as have money 
to invest and choose to favor us with their business. 
We are sure we can do much better than any operator 
can do singly oralone. Satisfactory references as to 
integrity responsibility cheerfully furnished. Full 
information nee on epnlices! on. 
LAWYER RENC E & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
Xchange Place, New York City. 








NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK. 8th Avenue, 
corner of 14th Street. Interest Seauneneng the 
first of each — Assets, $3,660,188.07. Surplus, 
$520,032.89. 


RICHARD H. BULL, President. 
C. W. BRINKERHOFY, Secretary. 
Regs OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MARKET NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business on the 4th day of pert 1879: 
RESOURCES, 













866 18 
2,216 11 
400 000 00 
U. 8. cos on hand (par value) 800.000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages..... 76.000 00 
Due from other national banks........... 183,843 02 
Due ba ally state and private banks and 4.003 18 
Ranking house.” 40,000 00 
Other real estate ....... 158 06 
Current expenses and 19.010 58 
Premiums pald............ 88 208 75 
Checks and other cash ttem 39 928 36 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. . 148,556 86 
ee | Re 22,805 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
DD vircssmiscisinnas<ohiannknieeienbens 400 
f ES rr onion 27.905 10 
Legal-tender notes, .... 294,100 00 





U.S. certificates of deposit for legal-ten- 
der notes conccepeessecescs Seen Ge 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per ct. on circulation) 
Due from 0. 8. Jreasurer, other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund. ..............055 


LIABILITIES. 
Goins stock paid in 
fund 


Gndivided MERE, isa ccwchineiasgeses sans 
Circulating notes received from 
ee RRR arr $360 000 





ury for redemption. 
Dividends un 
Due stockholders on reduction of oapsal, 


$1,153 50 
Individual deposits subject to check...... 1,852.624 06 
Due to other national banks................ 
Due ~, state and private banks and 





25,088 70 


rm $3, 117,075 00 
STaTE or New York, County or New York 
I,_A. GILBERT, Cashier of “The Market National 
Bank of New York,” do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true, to the —_ of oad knowledge and 
belief. GILBERT, Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me title ‘a of 
adLIC, 


April, 1879. . Lewis, Notary 
“Frings County, certificate filed in N. Y. Coun 
‘orrect—At AYLES 


Bio. “ OLcorn 1, { Directors 


INO, T. 





RE ORT OF THE CONDITION wee THE 

ETROPOLITAN NATIONAL BAN at 
York, in the State of New York, at the aie of bus! 

ness April 4th, 1879 : 
RESOURCES. 

Toans and discounts..........0.220.. 20000 $7,530,308 12 
Overdrafts 847 85 
— States bonds to secure circula- 
Other stocks, bonds, and mo 
Due from other national banks..... 
Due from state banks and bankers. 







Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 
Current expenses and taxes pald... 
Checks and other cash items. 
Fxchanges for Clearing-house. 


ee eg eer re 450 
Fractional currency (including nickels). . 8,711 72 
Specie (tncluding gold Treasury certifi 
ee ree 515,068 4 
728 


Leral tender a 
U. = hese of deposit 























tename n'o.000n000spesegesbonsbhsescecssesees 
Redemption fund with United phages 
Treasurer (5 percent. of circulation).. 112,500 00 
DOOM siccccccsce «+++ ee$17,025,125 68 
Capital stock paid conan oes $3,000,000 00 
‘apital stock paid im............-eeeseeeeee J 
Surplus fund........ ° ++» 900,000 00 
Undivided profits..........+ 7 79,346 20 
National bank-notes outstan: 2,229. 00 
vidends unpald...............+0+ 6,328 00 
ndividual deposits subject to ch 4,448,706 26 
Demand certificates of 49,207 58 
Certified checks,............+++ oe 1,053,974 60 
Cashier's checks outstanding... ae 40,913 98 
Due to other national banks... - 8 239 80 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 1,823,419 31 
Total. ... scccocccccsccoceecovsogece oe ppOtt.oan.ass 68 


STATE OF ie FS Youe F New York 
1 GrO.s.M peak Cashier of the he abovenamed 


bank, do solemnly sw “in ae the above. gepewaet 
iw an 
true, to the best o my, 0' Mea 6 ‘Cashier. 


on pryiect ona poned tletaap at this 15th day of 
Sa oer Notary Public N. ¥. County. 








2 AOS So: 


some 





INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES, 


Safe and Profitable. 
I make personal nw ane of all security offered. 


No charge to the 
JOS. A. MOORE 
84 East Market Street, indienspotis. ind ina. | 
New York References: Messrs. Winslow, 
Co., and Messrs. M. H. Mallory & Co, 


WM. HENDERSON, 


INDIANA ‘A POLIS; sATND. 
Practices in Federal and State Courts at Ind “pan Ser 
Special attention given to Foreclosure of Mo 
and Collections. erate, Also roy gee 
cial attention to — ds } Peryons and Cor- 


ced rat ~~ rine aie on is yer of se naraaeets 


and 5 per 
ied nterest, payable semi-annual! 


Refers to Bankers and Business Men of 
Indianapolis. 


Re xaitcn OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
TIONAL PARK BANK, Now York City, at the 
business April 4th, 1879: 


A 
































Loans and discounts............ soveeeeecees $7,788 893 21 
SPINES «+ vecivn sc oneapetsstastasvne aes 2,731 80 
U. 8. bonds to secure —* «+. 600,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure deposits.. «+- 200.000 00 
, %. Domds Of NSNA...crcercccccceee sosesee _ 444,350 00 
ther stocks, Lain and mortgages...... 1,319,488 74 
Due from other national banks......... . 627,900 05 
Due from state banks and bankers 35 601 33 
Real estate, banking-house 70,000 00 
Other real estate 99,636 43 
Current expenses 100 524 55 
Premjuins id.. 108,960 97 
Checks and other cash items... $0,613 15 
Exchanges for A. =a house. ,038,185 30 
Belle OF OCREP DANES........ccccccesesecsers 88,377 00 
meen paper currency, aieeata, and 900 41 
apeaie WERT, cs scondvcdodevcssscse 258 420 50 
Silver coin.. ° . 18.937 29 
Gold certific 722 100 00 
tender notes..... 1,227,194 
U. 8. certificates of depos 
HNP BINED, «505 s0s00esses haces 995,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. reasurer (5 
per cent. on circulation)..............+. . 27,000 00 
Datel 2.00000 osesescdesecémososetouses $16,433,964 73 
LIABILITIES. 
apital stock paid in 
an vl Pees 000 
URGIVEdEd YORE. ...0000cccccpecceesss+.ss00 126,816 75 
Circulating notes received from 
CRO COMPEPONIOL. .......sccccceess $538,190 
Less amount on hand and in 
Treasury for - seeeiee Samenis 5,190— 633,000 00 
Dividends un ; 1.935 00 
Individual de ae subjcet tochec 5,715 808 77 
Demand certificates of deposit 90.484 94 
Certified checks................. 199.710 42 
Cashier's checks outstanding. . 7,582 34 
Deposits of U.S. disbursing officers. 121 526 75 
Due tonational banks 5.763.691 48 
Due to sta te banks and bankers... ooccccee 1,673,478 28 
Pec idl dissed a aie oa nic ache 73 


Total 433,964 
I, E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier of the Nation’ Parke nk, 
New York City, do solemnly swear that the a ve 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 14th day of 
April, 1879. H. 8. WILKIN, Notary Public 
for N. Y. and Kings Co. 
CH RE 


guiven OR ovr {Directors 
RTHUR LEARY, 





ErOoRT OF THE CONDITION O Mew 
» NAT RT, Al. BANK tl COM NERCE. sg ie 
YORK, at New York, in the ew Y 
of business on the ath tia yb 1st 
RES: 







Loans and discoun 819 76 
U. 8. bonds to secure efculation. 000 00 
United States bonds ,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand. 000 00 
Other stocks and bonds. 564 900 00 
Due from other national banks. . 980.688 16 
Due from _— banks and —— 171,057 91 
Oe eT ere 630 000 00 
Current expensesand taxes paid.. 24,315 18 
Checks and other cash items..... ° 31,788 51 
Exchanges for Clearing- house, ++» 2,887,190 85 
Bills of other national banks.............. 264,380 00 
Fractional currency, including panpenend een a 







1,208 349 05 
2,574 

notes 725,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S, Treasurer (5 

per cent. of cir-ulation).................. 111,025 00 
Due trom Unite! State Treasurer (other 

5 per cent. redemption fund)...... 6,000 00 

Dis icscsix edi gsseniteetiinienns . $73,822,814 16 

IABILI 

Capital pane paid in - $5 000 000 00 

Surplus fund......... 2,080,000 00 

Other undivided profit . . 555507 85 

National bank-no' ee 1,654,060 00 

Dividends unpald,............seeeee ° 13,779 50 

fpdtvidusl ¢ oa ite. . 5.070.960 31 

Certified checks................. + 1,616,015 16 

Cashier's checks outstanding. 182 87 

United States deposits....... mee. 118 42 

Due to other national banks. ; 843 07 

Due to state banks and banke oe 1,654, 317 08 





IN os sccananctonmsenpancebedania’ 878,82" 2414 16 
I, RICHARD KING, Cashter ‘of ‘the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my xeeeanee and belief. 
ARD KING, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn - a me, this i5th da td 
ril, 1879. A. DUER, Notary Publ 
t—Attest : 
E. B. MORGAN 
CHARLES H. ROSSELL, Directors. 
HEN! RY ¥.. Vv. 





RRR OF THE LOMB ITION or THE 
BOWERY NATIONAL New York, in 
i. State of New York, at the close of business April 




































RESOURCES 
Yoana and discounts. 051 00 
rafts. 89 69 
we bonds to secure circulation... 000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand 08,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mort; 13 250 00 
Due from other national banks............ 44,225 02 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures....... 4,280 41 
Premiums patd 1,8¢8 41 
Checks and other cash items. . 12,604 36 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 56.120 40 
Bills of other banks 10,485 60 
31.827 99 
142,486 00 
U. wm certificates of “dapascie for legal sneesde 
Redemption fund with United : 
Treasurer (5 11,250 00 
Due from U.S. esurer, other than 6 per 
cent. redemption fund.............. ieee 11,700 00 
Total....... 
Capital stock paid in.. 
urplus fund............ ; 
one ivided profits 
ational bank-notes saleianding 
Divi ends MEE ssadacvndiousccuces ‘ 
ndividual deposits subject to cheek. 
Demand certificates of deposit......... og 
Dertified GROGKS..cccccosccsescccesccseevcese 82,381 75 
WAAR. occcoape .++ $1,583,188 28 
State Or toe "York, ¢ County of New York, &: 
I, RICHARD HAMILTON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly | prose. that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best o' knowledge and ~ ene 


Subscribed and sworn to p before fe, th Sais 19 12th day of 
April, 1 Notary. 
1 em 





= P. DE OR GRAA ¢ Directors. 
JOHN SNIFFEN, “ae 





NOT —THE NEW YORK ELEVA. 


stant, and opened on a 





RE. RT OF 1 THE CONDITION OF THE 

















» NATIONAL SPOR AND LEATHER BANK, at New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of bust- 
ness April 4th, 187: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and ¢ discounts pcenececsoces cece sevcee $2, 1 85 
op... a eee ees ¢ e R673 27 
U. 8. bon - ee secure circulation... me 000 
U.S. bonds on hand..................5 152 000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages, 62,500 00 
wd , ere 6.474 10 
Due from other national banks... 248.015 52 
Due from state ks and banke 39 908 47 
Re , furniture, and Satu 105 419 97 
Current expenses and tax d.. rM4 1 
Premiums paid... ..cccscccess coves ° ° T7811 50 
ecks and other cash items. . pam 46 126 00 
Ex changes 163 134 61 
90 971 00 
1,119 19 
830.753 00 
215,000 00 
140.000 00 
22, 509 00 
Nei cnsidgnaeedeneae seins deen $4,434.55 2 66 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in £500 000 00 
Surplus fund.. 200,000 


Undivided profi 
National bank- be 
pividepde unpaid 
vidual pera subject to ¢: he c son ae 
I faa and cert! tes of deposit... ‘ 
Sertified checKs...............00c.8 ‘i 
Due to other national banks...... oe 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 





#4, af 
York, 
I, JonN M, CRANE, cashier of the above ane ‘a bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my knowledge anda beltef. = 
er. 


J. M. CRAN 
Saeenet and sworn to before me, ty ion day of 


April, 1879. 
Joun H. Stout, Notary Public. 
Correct Attest MATTHEW BIRD, 
. T. PORTER, Directors. 
A. V. STOUT, 


EPORT OF THE A ONDITION OF THE 

CHATHAM NATIONA NK, at New York, 4 
the State of New York, at the close’ of business April 
4th, 1879. 


—_— 








Other stocks, bonds, and mortyages.... ie ),625 
Due from other national banks........ ... 822 488 05 
state bank ove 735 





nopibn fund with U. 8. beeper 4 




















(5 per cent. of circulation)..............% 20,250 00 
Total........... xi ° $4,665 857 97 
Ca rnd eo paid mie $450 000 00 
Surplus eccececes 150 000 00 
Un vided roti Lanne . 81 150 14 
nk-notes oute 401,900 00 
Dividends unpatd a eee 521 25 
ndividual —— subject to check...... 2, 87. 276 69 
Demand — _— of deposit 2.977 94 
Certified checks............... 0 BBY 4 
Due to aoe seated banks. 208 254 5th 
Due to state banks and bank __ 466,170 & 


iis tatdessecasrneacsosacaa 94,66 065,007 0 7 
State or New York, County or New Yor RK, 

I, HENRY P. DOREMUS, Cashier of the. "ieee 
named bank, A solemnly swear that the shove state 
ment is true, to the best of my knowled eid belief, 

Y P, DOREMU 


S. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 1th day of 
April, 1879. 


N otary Pub shes Di nt es 
Ic, ‘0. 
Correct.—Attest : 
GEO. FA 


RME 
FH08. DAV. RT, { Directors 
EO. M. HARD, 





Reoks OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
RADESMEN’S ag ~ yy OF THE = ja 
OF NEW YORK, at New Y in the State of N 
yom. at the close of business. te a 4th day of ‘April, 


RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts............+. 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 
Due — other national banks.. 
Due from 6 






and private banks and 














‘a 40,314 7 

e 104, 831 91— = poe 91 

Current yo ‘and taxes paid ......... 1197 30 

Premiums paid ...........+s.e00 moose i000 00 

Checks and other cash items 20,042 34 

Exchanges for C ~ pd house 168.481 87 

IS OC OtHGE DAUDES 0000 cccesccccessainseses 28,052 00 
Specie—viz.: G 


10, 
Gold certificates. 845,000 00-— 355,972 00 


ve pees fg sun er ee 19,850 00 
certifica! e or n 
notes. snacoeeti st nedeaias 15,000 00 
Redemption fund with 0. ‘& ‘Treasurer . 
not more than 5 per _— on panawed 
D. pncviesensuniaueniiepunniabebsiensnntn 40,050 0 
Due from U. 
per cent. LF fund 6,400 00 
WOU scsccctsscczass am 120 54 
Gapiaed stock din.. «+++ $1,000,000 00 
F lus fund - ° 225,000 00 
Undivided profi 88,533 88 
Circulating a received 
m Com 
Less amoun ay hand and -” 
jury %77,2A1 00 
Dividends un paid 4,424 00 
oe deposits subject 
check.. 1,602,567 56 
De mand certificates of ‘de- 
Picco ndcenss s0x000 ansese 10.764 
Certified checks............+ 81,965 70—1,785 207 
Due to other national banks............... 187,803 965 
Due to state and avenred banks ‘and 
EE eaahhcorell stibecescsscvccticss | SOG\TED' 
* cae aaa 
osecccssesoosgoos seat 


Total.. see ° 
STATE OF NEW York, County oF New Bag 1 y 


ANTHONY hier e Tradesm 
National Bank of the > city of New m York,” Mo solemn fenly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the bes' 


my knowledge and belie: ry ONY Cashier. 
Sworn n to and subscribed before ore me, this i4th re, of 


A 1 JR. 
sm Attest Notary Publto, N.Y. 
: * DANIEL H BROOKS, 
SAM'L I. HUNT, 
RICHARD BERRY, 
$10 to $1,000 invested in Wall Street Stocks 
othe fortunes re 


es ay ything. co., Bankers, No. 
street, New _— 


$1.0 81,000 imate” aes 


month. _ Books, Faent pti eva, oe soe Y. 


Address BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 
see ee 


= 











$300 4 ited with 
teokers, Wall Street, few" 
shares St Lk BR. 
rai Re a Ray 
Report is sent xz” 





_ if 


was 
attr: 
asso 
Som 
othe 
side’ 
trac! 
Hys¢ 
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Eng! 
Unes 
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Aer ewe 
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April 24, 1879.] 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 

















Weekly Market Review, 


(For the week ending Friday, April 18th, 1879.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazu. Correr.—The mar- 
ket for invoices has been moderate, and 
values have ruled in buyers’ favor, the 
transactions reported being on a lower basis 
of valuation and showing the market to 
have declined about one-eighth of a cent. 
The continued unfavorable advices from the 
primary markets appear to have weakened 
the confidence of holders, and, with ample 
supplies in second hands, little improvement 
in the distributive demand, and the prospect 
of large, fresh arrivals next week, buyers 
have been indifferent operators. Mii» 
CorFers.—The market for East India 
closed very strong. For West India 
growths the demand is again slow and the 








market has ruled quiet. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 104 @17 
Santos, Best to Choice.............. 16 @18 
Padang....... Seaceeeetas Gabecaeente 24 @27 
RIRMAITMES rap cinieisielaicicivm aac srsiaielcikia sapere 254 @26 
PRMNIINe Sed cécoorssreccadeacaconee 16 @l19 
RMUUMET: catecicncasscecccreanens cae 163 @17 


TEA.—The auction sale on Thursday 
was, taken as a whole, undesirable and un- 
attractive in quality, and, considering the 
assortment, the market was fairly sustained. 
Some of the Greens sold high; but, on the 
other hand, the Japans were generally con- 
sidered to have sold low. By private con- 


tract the market remains quite. We quote: 
WOM Ret weriedeccacdorssscueccceet 20 @50 
TOUNE TEYROM 6 6 os ccc ccce ceccccccces 18 @80 
English Breakfast.............eeee0e 20 @% 
Unpeolored Japan.............-ce000. 22 @60 
CIN os sei sc ctceeneecceccdneees 20 @% 


SUGAR.—Raw Suaar.—There has been 
a fair amount of business transacted, and 
the market has ruled steady on the basis of 
our last quotations, 64@6% cents for Fair to 
Good Refining. Rerinep.—There has been 
a good demand and the market fairly active, 
the supply abcut meeting all requirements 
and little if any surplus remaining unsold. 
Prices show no material change; but Hards 
have been a trifle firmer. The market 
closed firm. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba..... oosees 6 @ 68 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..............ce eee 1@— 
CHIGHOD. 52:0c0%0e0s coccccee SF @ — 
POWGGIOO . 665 sesdiccccasewes 849 

GRIN GUNRD S55 608.5 ores cance cess 8 @ 8R 
Wuitr.—Standard A, Grocers’ 8 @— 
Steam Refined A.......... 7 @ Uy 

Extra C..... Riad Chidee ees 7 @ 7 

YELLOW —Ooffee C.............0005 7 @ % 
Other grades............. 6; @ BR 


MOLASSES.—Buyers of boiling grades 
of West India have paid 27 cents for 50° 
test, which is the present quotation, the 
market being steady and some choice par- 
cels held at a higher price. Grocery de- 
scriptions do not meet with much attention, 
and the demand does not extend beyond job 
lots and here and there a small desirable 
deck-load. New Orieans.—The demand 
has been sluggish and market dull; but val- 
ues are quoted unchanged, although some- 


what nominal. We quote: 
Cusa, Grocery Grades ........ +++e-..nominal. 
“ Boiling Grades ............... 25 @27 
Nrw Ousmane, New Crop, Fancy....—- @43 
“ it 


Good. . “90 (@A1 


FISH.—Mackerel is in small supply; but 
buyers evince but little interest, the few 
seeking being in quest of prime grades, that 
are unobtainable. Holders, however, are 
firm at current rates, and still predict a 
scarcity before the arrival of new Fish. 
Cod continue in liberal receipt and are 
quiet. Ata shade easier prices, there has 
been quite a large movement in Box Her- 
ting. Barrel Herring continue dull, and for 
ome descriptions lower figures have been 
accepted. We quote: 


Coprisu : 
George’s Cod, per qtl....— — @ 4 00 
Grand Bank Cod........ — — @ 3 12 


Pickled, Scale, per bbl... 3 75 (@ 4 00 


Tickled Cod, per bbl.... 450 @ 5 00- 
CKEREL : 
No. 1 Shore............. 20 00 @22 00 
No. 2Shore............. 650 @ 700 
No. 8 Large............. 6 50 @ 7 00 
No. 3 Medium........... 8 50 @ 4 00 
ON, Pickled, No. 1, per bbl.12 00 @13 00 
G, Scaled, per box...... —@ 16 


@, No. 1, per box........ | 12 @ 14 
SALT.— Factory-filled continues in large 
“ply, notwithstanding strenuous efforts 











23 
are being made to reduce it by the aid of | Bariey: Superfine Pulled............6:+++ —00 @ %U 
liberal concessions. The bulk of the stock Btate........ cececsceeeees 50 @ # Texas, Fine... .csicsdécedetehcsdeo—18 @— 22 
remains on the wharves, as importers are wae eg Gh Sack Soa, te Gel sh 8 @106 Texas, Casas ecccccccccs ecceeses 18 @— 15 
reluctant to place the same in store. Quo- NeeOW 16s eas; ei. 98 fio.b. 1 40 @— — Cal. Sp’g Clip nee coaee soecseresee™ls @— 2 
tations for parcels ex-vessel are entirely Medium........ fawsa Dt x 130@1 
nominal. Our :unexed prices represent only White Kidney......... eck: RSS — 1 - COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
store lots. For bulk the demand improves Red Kidney............... 265 @ 2 % BUTTER. —The market still favors 
slowly. We quote: PEA... -eeeeeeen ers eeecees 140 @150 | buyers, and the demand is light, both for 
Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s........— — @250 PROVISIONS.—Porx.—The Pork mar- | export and home use. Light receipts, 
Liverpool Fine, other brands,... 100 @ 2 40 | ket has been characterized by exceeding | however, have prevented a break in prices. 
In small bags, 45 in a bbl..... -- —-@ & 


In small pockets, 100 in a bbl.... 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The demand is for small job- 
bing parcels only; but previous prices are 
still current. We quote: 


MOUs IAG GUNG sc kndidniccosncctediuaecne 4@5 
Pearl, “ 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—F.Lour.—With a 
somewhat better demand for City Flour, as 
also for extra State and Western for ship- 
ment, the market has been a little steadier 
for these grades, while grades both below 
and above have remained quiet and easy 
and occasional sales have been made at 
rather lower prices. Minnesota Flour has 
been in fair request, and considerable sales 
have been made at from $5.50 to $8, includ- 
ing “‘ patents.” The receipts continue fair; 
but a large proportion of them are being 
shipped to Europe on through bills of lad- 
ing. SouTHERN Four has met with rather 
moderate sale at previously quoted prices. 
The West India demand has been moderate 
and shipping grades are barely sustained. 
Ryt Fiour.—The market remains steady, 
under a fair demand. Corn MEAL.—West- 
ern Meal is still in moderate supply; but, 
with only a light inquiry, prices are sus- 
tained. Brandywine is taken toa fair ex- 


tent for the West Indies. We quote: 
Unsound Flour..... ee scuncctndeas 2 00@ 3 50 
GINOe PINTS ccc gece cnccendaccccns 3 25@ 3 60 
GRRE NGS Ti bclind ced c2ccccncsectss 2 50@ 3 10 
State Shipping Extra.............. 410@ 4 2 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 4 80@ 5 10 
ss - - White.. .... 5 25@ 5 65 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy.... 4 00@ 4 25 
L New Process .......... 6 00@ 8 50 
Southern FOUL. ...<ccccecescsccces 2 50@ 6 50 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs.... ........ 2 70@ 8 25 
Corn Meal, per bbl.........2...265 2 00@ 8 50 


GRAIN.—Wnaeat.—Winter Red has met 
with no favor from shippers; but an active 
demand sprung up for future options on 
Thursday, and a good many purchases were 
made to cover contracts put out for May and 
June at higher prices. This has occasioned 
an advance of 1@2 cents per bushel on cash 
as well as future options; but scarcely any 
sales have been effected for immediate de- 
livery. Yesterday, with lower markets 
West, the market was dull and prices fell 
off fully 1 cent per bushel. Amber Winter 
has ruled quiet; but prices are without de- 
cided change. White Wheat has ruled very 
quiet and prices have ruled lower, and the 
market closed with still a declining tend- 
ency. There has prevailed a fair demand 
for Spring Wheat for export, though ship- 
pers have insisted on filling their orders at 
lower prices. Corn.—The market showed 
increased strength on Thursday, under a 
fair inquiry for local shipment and for ex- 
port, and rather better prices obtained, ex- 
cept for No. 8. Yesterday the market was 
dull, heavy, and somewhat lower. Ryt.— 
The demand has been very moderate and 
prices have favored the buyer. Banrvry re- 
mains dull and prices are nominal. Oars. 
—The market has been irregular and prices 
have fluctuated considerably, but closing 
yesterday about the same as at date of last 
review. Beans.—The demand for both 
Mediums and Marrows continues light; but 
prices are nominally the same. Other kinds 
are dull, but without quotable change. 
Though the market for Mediums and Mar- 
rows is quiet, shipments of both kinds con- 


tinue fair. We quote: 
WHEAT: 
White State ............... 112 @— — 
White Western............ 100 @ 110 
No, 2 Spritig.:.is 3.'svees - 8@101 
BAMUOP. 6. 65005 cceceteices 1 09 @ 1 125 
Red Winter..... Vidhan + 12% @1 12 
RreE: 
ee re cocceeeeee SO @ Gl 
Western........ cocovecsoce BL @ SS 
Corn : 
Western Yellow..... ..... 4@ 47 
Western White............ 47@ 50 
Oats: 
WOeidécce GaaNeacueases 823@ 87 





dullness; but prices have fluctuated some- 
what, being still to some extent nominal 
and closing with a tendency toward a lower 
basis. Bacon.—The market remains dull 
and prices are nominal, tending in buyers’ 
favor. Cur Meats remain decidedly dull 
and prices favor the purchaser. Larp.— 
Irregularity has been the ruling feature of 
the market for this article, and prices have 
so fluctuated that one sale has afforded no 
criterion for the next. The general tenor 
was firm, however, until yesterday, when 
prices were decidedly lower. BrEr.—The 
market remains quiet but steady. BEEF 
Hams are still dull and nominal at $17@ 
$17.50 for Western, with small sales within 


the range. We quote: 

Pork: 
Mess, Western, new...... .10 25 @10 50 
Extra Prime, Western...... 8 50 @ 9 
Prime Mess.... ....... wees 9 75 @10 50 

Cut Mrats 
Pickled Shoulders............ 4@ 5 
Dry Salted Shoulders......... 31@ 4} 
Pickled Bellies........ ....0+. 43@ 64 
Pickled Hams................ 7 @9o 
BGO Fo oc dics ec vvieccvess 74(@10 
WRN oid. 5 < dale hedecds seeees Sa@ 5B 


Western, Steam, tcs., pr, 


DOU WP 0G 6 oc cc csncces 6 124@— — 
CEN s UMNO S cies ccvecccwens —— @ 6 60 
Refined............ .. 6 42 @ 6 60 
Plain Mess, per bbl....... 9 00 @ 10 00 
Extra Mess, “........ 10 00 @ 11 00 
Prime Mess, tierces...... 17 00 (@ 19 00 
Packet, per bbl........... 11 00 @ 11:50 
City Extra and India Mess, 

CIBIBORS oc cccccccccces .18 00 (21 00 


CATTLE MARKET.—For Beef Cattle 
there has been a moderate inquiry during 
the week, with prices unchanged. The range 
was 103@11 cents for extra Steers, to dress 
57 Ibs, to the gross cwt.; 93@10} for ordi- 
nary to prime, to dress 55@56 Ibs. ; and 74@ 
74 for poor and rough Oxen, to dress 55 lbs. 
The shipments for the week were 30 Live 
Cattle and 5,156 qrs. Beef. The receipts of 
Milch Cows, as a rule, were composed 
chiefly of poor stock, which found a slow 
sale at $30@$40. The better grades are quot- 
able at $45@$60. Sales of good Veal Calves 
have been made at 4@5} cents. In conse- 
quence of increased receipts of Sheep and 
Lambs, receivers were obliged to accept a 
shade lower rates. The sales were at 5§@6§ 
cents for unshorn Sheep, $4,564 @$5.124 per 
100 Ibs. for clipped do., and 64@7 for Year- 
ling Lambs. There was rather more in- 
quiry for Live Hogs, with sales at $3.75@ 
$4.15 per 100 Ibs. The receipts for, the 
week were 8,212 Beef Cattle, 42 Cows, 3,046 
Calves, 20,300 Sheep, and 26,044 Hogs. 

HAY.—Owing to the scarcity of prime 


‘grades and the firm views of holders for 


such, business is restricted somewhat, as 
buyers are apparently unwilling to handle 
the inferior qualities, though offered at 
figures a shade under recent quotations. We 
quote Shipping 40@45 cents, prime grades 
70@%75, medium do. 50@65, and Clover and 
Salt 80@40. Straw is fairly active and firm. 
The receipts are moderate. The quotations 
are for Long Rye 35@45 cents, Short do. 
30@385, and Oat 35@45, cash. 


WOOL.—In view of the near approach 
of the season for new Wool and the cur- 
rent opinion freely expressed that prices 
throughout the interior will rule low, hold- 
ers of fine grades have commenced a fore- 
ing policy, in the hope of working off 
present supplies before any of this season’s 
clip of Fleece arrives. In consequence of 
this feeling, Obio of XX grade can be pur- 
chased at 824 cents, and some reports state 
that even lower figures than this have been 
accepted. Medium grades, on the other 
hand, are held quite steadily, owing to the 
small supply at present offering, and very 
little change in the position of values is 


looked for from this on. We quote: 

American XXX..........-+. oos- 34 @ 8 
American XX........seeeceeeees —23 @— & 
American X.......ccsceecsecseeee 28 @— BS 
No. 1 Pulled. es cuanaaes asteaket -—17 @— @ 


We quote: 


State, firkins............... PB Pat ANS 13 @14 
State, tubs, selections................ 14 @15 
State, tubs, poor to prime............ 8 @13 
State, tubs, Creamery................ 20 @28 
Western, Creamery....... Uesididebes's 5 @— 
Western, tubs, choice................ 15 @16 
Western, firkins, choice.............. 8 @9 


Western, firkins, good toprime...... 
CHEESE.—The market has been rather 
quiet, with no change in quotations. The 
extreme low rates of ocean freights pro- 
motes the export trade, shippers paying 84 
@9 cents for choice quality. We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy........ccsccccces 9@— 
State, Factory, good to fine............ 8 @ 83 
State, Factory, fairtogood............ 5 @ 5} 
SERA, DAO Son cnceccaceces epiahainn 7 @ i 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 8h 9 
Western, Factory, good to prime...... ia 8 


Western, Factory, fair to gowl........ 5 (@ 3 


EGGS.—The market is more active and 
prices of fresh Western have advanced. 
Other kinds unchanged. We quote: 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 14 @— 
State and Pennsylvania. ............. 18@133 
Western and Canadiau............... 11@124 

FRTIT.—Domestic Driep.—The market 
generally lacks spirit; but the stock is light 
and any increased demand would be apt to 
stiffen prices. The cold weather is calcu- 


lated to have a favorable inthuence on the 
market. We quote: 
Apples, Dried, State...............06 33 @ 44 
Apples, Western..........ccsccceces 8 @4 
Apples, Southern. ..........cccececee 2 @6 
WU DUO iiisdc ccc diecdcicacs - 5 @l0 
Peaches, Unpeeled.......0..ceeseeee 24 @ 23 
MAR GIIIERS i 5ccca ccesacescees .. 46 @ 43 
UN Sou decdccaal dsdeecan tor teccand 18 @l14 
POTATOES are steady. We quote: 
Potatoes, State, Peerless............. 2 25@2 50 
i * | RRC. sstudeanencke 2 75@3 00 
7 Nova Seotie ..ccccccccccens 250@ — 


SEEDS.—The home demand for Clover 
continues light; but current rates are con- 
sidered steady. There is an ample supply of 
Timothy offering; but the demand is slow, 


We quote: 

Clover, Western, per Ib......... 54 @ 64 
a State, Pe sakecewae 64 @ 64 

Timothy, per bush.............. 130 @1 40 

Red ‘Top, per bag, 5 bush........ 150 @l 7% 





GUANO AND is ate 


r Ton, 
Guano, Peruy’ n, ree titled, 9.70 p.c, 69 oow70 BO 
"8.40 “51 OO@B2 W 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(BOG TNGY 6 a5 csccdcne 52 00@54 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 
37 00@40 00 
Liste r Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 00:35 00 
Bone Flour .. ..... 36 0((@39 00 





< Bone Meal.. 84 00/036 50 
e Ground Bone.. 31 00@33 50 
a Crescent Bone...... 27 50@30 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
eee 50 00 
Mattield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano,..... “ame, 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, sverage...... 26 ia 00 
‘ dissolved, high grade...... 25 00@28 00 
German Potash Salts (kaint).... 8 oe 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 W@ 8 00 
Sulphate of Potash (80p.c.), per 
LOD TS ci nsicdicstndaceceestece 1 %@ 8 0 
Muriate of Potash ‘(86 p. ¢.), per 
fi 1 Sr are rer se 1 2B@ 1 27} 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 lbs. : 65a 3 75 
Dried Blood, Lng UNIC.scceveesee 2 374@2 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer... .ccccccce- 85 00 
PRIS 5 BBN 2 
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FINE TEAS Dri “iret than ever 
These oe ee dom reach the 

oreo or sold on yin far me cities ry among the 
very wealthy. Send uced price-ldat, and com 
pare with other houses. 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA (0., 
_P.-0. Bow 4286, 8 Church 8t., N. Y. City. 


Rest oo OR BUR ed oe. vere measure. 
ERGER, Propriet 
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TE ‘AS, —The Pha a in the world—Importers’ 

vy: com y in America 
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Agents wanted everywhere—best | nduce- 
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Susurance. 

Barer letters will be answered by the Insurance E4- 
ftor regarding the standing af inewrance compa- 
nies, and also as to the legal value af policies, pro- 
viding a stamped and addressed envelope te en 
closed and a description of the polioy ts given, each 
potnt in a separate line, precisely as follows: 

L. Age of insurer at issue of policy. 

2. Number of full years’ premiums pat4é. 
3. Amount of policy. 

4. Amount of annual premium. 

5. Kind of polioy. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF POLICY- 
HOLDERS. 


Wuen the managers of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company were forced by their 
policyholders to abandon the “rebate” 
scheme, the special committee of trustees 
having the subject in charge did not confine 
themselves to the mere matter of premiums. 
Their action is thus described by the Hon. 
Amzi Dodd, the distinguished mathema- 
tician, of Newark, N. J.: 


“It ~ action of the committee] is con- 
four resolutions. The first reso- 
lution provides for a reduction of 15 per 
cent. on the premium rates of all policies 
whose premiums are payable yearly during 
life (called, insurance’ phrase, life 
annuals), and a proportional reduction on 
the rates of all other kinds of — 
whose premiums are payable in a different 
way, called irregular policies. 

“The second resolution provides for a 
reduction of the expenses o ment. 
The third for the adoption of a and 
equitable rate for surrender values. The 
fourth for a thorough investigation of the 
system of agencies.’ 


The only one of these four resolutions 
upon which the public had been informed of 
any action up to Friday afternoon of last 
week is the one providing for a reduc- 
tion in the rate of premiums; and this 
one, as we showed a week or two ago, was 
put into execution in anything but a candid 
manner, & clause being concealed on the 
back of each policy reserving to the trustees 
the right to deprive the policyholder, at pleasure, 
of the very privilege which is made the in- 
ducement for him to insure. 

As to the other resolutions—the subject- 
matter of which, as Vice-Chancellor Dodd 
says, is of paramount importance to the re- 
duction of rates, and without which it is 
not advisable to reduce premiums at all—no 
authoritative utterance has yet been given 
to the public. 

It is true that a cautiously-framed item has 
been published in the city papers, stating, as 
a rumor, that certain reductions in expenses 
had been resolved upon by the trustees. 
Even this vague and unsatisfactory state- 
ment was published without any avowed 
authority from the company. 

We have waited patiently for more than 
two months, and not one word have we 
heard from the company about the reduction 
of expenses at the chief office, except as 
above, or of the reduction of commissions of 
agents. 

We have shown in previous articles that 
the margin of premium provided for ex- 
penses has been reduced in the Mutual Life 
from 40 per cent. down to 19 per cent. on 
ordinary life policies, and that unless the 
commissions are reduced from 85 per cent. 
on the first year, as frequently paid hereto- 
fore, down to less than 19 per cent., the 
Company is paying in commissions alone, 
without considering other expenses, more 
than the policies at the reduced premiums 
will carry. 

We have been remonstrated with by a 
trustee of the Mutual Life for persistently 
calling the attention of our fellow policy- 
holders and the public to the character of 
the management; but how can the conscien- 
tious editor of a public journal smooth over 
matters such as those we have adverted to? 

We propose at another time to show what 
the unanimous sentiment of all those in the 
business of life insurance is on the matter in 
which the Mutual Life has taken its dan- 
gerous step. 

In the meantime, we again call upon our 
representatives in the Board of Trustees— 
the gentlemen who are supposed, according 

to the Company’s constitution, to be elected 
by us, the policyholders, to watch and direct 
our affairs—to restrain the company from 
pursuing @ course which is unsupported 
either by good precedents or by the sound, 
sober opinion ofinsurance experts and the 
public. 

It seems to us that every member of the 
Board of Trustees in the Mutual Life has an 

individual and separate responsibility in 


THE 
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this matter, and that his character as a busi- 


ness man is at stake. ; 

Full as our hands are at this office, we are 
ready to receive the names of the holders of 
policies in the Mutual Life, and. to act for 
them, when the emergency arises, tothe best 
of our ability. 

We again counsel them to address them- 
selves earnestly, by letter, to the various 
members of the Board of Trustees, and to 
urge upon them the consideration of their 
rights. 

We have been at times discouraged to see 
what appeared like apathy on the part of 
the Committee of Policyholders, who un- 
dertook, in behalf of the policyholders at 
large, to represent their interest before the 
trustees of the Mutual Life; but we learn 
that our fears are unfounded, and that the 
Committee, of which Mr. Hezron A. John- 
son is chairman, and Mr. James W. Mc- 
Culloh secretary, have by no means aban- 
doned hope in the matter. It will have a 
sustaining influence upon them if policy- 
holders will rally to their support by thou- 
sands, as they did before the ‘‘ rebate” plan 
was withdrawn. 





GENEVA AWARD. 





SHIP-OWNERS, insurance companies, and 
others who have hitherto failed in all efforts 
to get their fair proportion of the Geneva 
Award Fund are now organizing to push 
their claims before Congress. A meeting 
has been held in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, to raise money to cover expenses, 
and it looks now as though all parties in- 
terested would unite in a vigorous effort to 
obtain justice. It has been our opinion 
from the first that the insurance companies 
had an indisputable and equitable claim, 
which sooner or later would be recognized. 
The commissioners who awarded this money 
had these insurance claims before them. 
They were carefully explained, considered, 
and recognized as just, and were placed on 
the same footing as all other claims. No 
objection was made to this, and we 
finally got the money from England 
to meet them. We have now no right to 
keep it a moment from those to whom it 
rightfully and properly belongs. The Gov- 
ernment may assume to have the right or 
the power to hold on to these undivided 
millions a while longer, although, in so do- 
ing, we believe it is in direct violation of 
every principle of justice and morality. 
We demanded this money from England to 
meet these very claims; and, having ob- 
tained it, it is wicked thus to withhold it 
from its owners. It certainly don’t belong 
to this Government, and we should either 
disburse it here at once or return it imme- 
diately to England, with an humble apology. 
As we have said before, if a private individ- 
ual or a trustee should act in this way, there 
would be, at least, one more inmate in Sing 
Sing, and he would go thence very uncere- 
moniously, too. We have not, directly or 
indirectly, a penny’s interest in this matter; 
but we desire to promote good morals and 
right action, here and in Washington, 
although in the latter direction it is up-hill 
work. 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 


THERE is not a corporation in exist- 
ence, probably, which has not suffered more 
or less by a depreciation in the value of 
their assets. This is true in savings banks, 
and sadly true with all our life insurance 
companies. How dangerous, then, in the 
face of this fact, to reduce the rates of 
premium at the present moment. What is 
wanted is safety, absolute safety, at any 
cost. If a company has a surplus, it can 
easily be divided among its policyholders; 
but if it is short in its assets, either by de- 
preciation or mismanagement, ruin is the sure 
result. Let there be no more experimenting 
with trust-funds; no more extravagant ex- 
penditures; no step whatever taken without 
the most careful consideration. 


.-The motion to dismiss the order of 
arrest against Frederick A. Freeman, late of 
the Guardian Mutual Insurance Company, 
has been denied; but it was humane to re- 
duce his bail from $300,000 to $150,000, for 
there is now a chance for him to get out of 
jail. The reduced sum is about the equiv- 
alent of the amount alleged to have been 
fraudulently obtained by Freeman as his 





share of the proceeds of aconspiracy. On 


f 





v 7 


the facts given to the public, we regard the 
ultimate conviction of Mr. Freeman as ex- 
tremely doubtful, and, therefore, think the 
bail should have been fixed at not over 
$50,000 


..».The Globe Life ‘Hannes Company 
of this city, having been entirely reorganized, 
is now sailing along quite modestly and 
smoothly. Its present officers and managers 
seem determined to pursue a very conserv- 
ative course, and promise to do all in their 
power to secure public confidence and pa- 
tronage. But they will not forget that the 
bad influences which have so long sur- 
rounded that concern must be entirely ex- 
terminated, root and branch, or there will 
be, in the end, not a halt, as of late, but a 
miserable failure. 





INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 








Assets, Jan. 1st, 1870 (par values)....... $33,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,118,857 63 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,957,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 
GAINES)... 2 cocvccccccccscccccscoccososcccs $5,937,161 18 








DIRECTORS. 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amazi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

¥. T. Frelinghuy. William Clark, EdwardH. Wright. 
sen, 





OFFICERS. 


Lrwis C. Grover, President. 
B.C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. 8B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. ¥.H. Teese, Counsel. 


HOFFMAN 


Fire Insurance Company 


NO. 130 BROADWAY. 
NEW ape 9 April 14th, 1879. 
for Di f the Third Class for 
att ara held this oe = the — named 
gentlemen were duly elec Mirecto 
SAMUEL V. sapemast, 
GEORGE M. MILLER, 
CHARLES B. HOFFMAN, 
VERNON K. STEVENSON, 
HENRY LEWIS, 
WHEELER H. PECKHAM, 
Berta eee 
Ata the Board held Tuesday, the 15th 
inst., MARCO HOpGES was unanimously re-elect- 
ed President and SAMUEL M. CRAFT Vice- ident 
for the ensuing year. 
JOHN D. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly renewable policy is a contract at o 
gimpie. safe, and inexpensive. The protection of. life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as long 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itsel 
Large accumulations in the hands of the com ny are 
thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder never 

at risk more than the actual cost of one year's in 
surance. 

In this way the dangers and defects of the old system 
are avoided and — pres of life insurance is 
offe: upon a = = J simple, fair, and just as isa 
contract of fire 

d for Circulars, giving rates and full explana. 











tions. 


tr GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 


THE GLOBE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INSURAN J ALBANY, gen. 2d, 1879. 
The Superintendent Cape that t e result of an 
the GLOBE: M UTUAL 
ECO) MPANY, up to the 30th Fosuibes, 


ecccccescvecsescoosssasesccooees $8,814,131 78 
8,575,809 51 





jurplus as regards Policyholders. 
It is pr ——: to state that the ge ng | cla: ~ inet a 
s tobe of ,000, which uperintendent 
holds ‘> a Habil! uty ‘of the Company under the head 
of death losses and matured endowments in process of 


close of the examination. 
iL, ‘is tified that the fo ing re- 
sult of the examination s) -— i: Sie ey of 27, 
with which it should be e to doa 
and prosperous business. “a igned) 


JOHN F. SMYTH, 


Superintendent. 


ourishing 








THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT OF THE EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
STATES HAS JUST BEEN 
PUBLISHED, AND WILL BE 
FURNISHED TO _ POLICY- 
HOLDERS AND THE PUBLIC 
AT LARGE, UPON APPLICA- 
TION TO THE AGENTS OF 
THE SOCIETY THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 


ASSETS...... seeeeee- $35,454,092 36 
LIABILITIES..... ..$28,560,268 00 
SURPLUS..... cooeee- $6,893,824 36 


RISKS ASSUMED IN 1878, 6,115 
POLICIES, ASSURING $21,440,- 
213.00. 





NR OTN aes OM LOSS BY BUR- 
LAR ROBBE Y, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 





The Fidelity Insurance, Trust, and 
Safe-Depssit Company, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
In their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 
Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CA wren Baivccccccccscccccsccsossneocsoned $2,000,000 
The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BUR 
Grand PROOF VAULTS at prices verses from $15 to 
a year, according to size. An extra size for cor- 
porations and bankers. Rooms and desks adjoining 
vaults provided for Safe Renters. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 


The Compe act as BEECUTOM, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, and ARDIANS, and REcEIVE and EXECUTE 
TRUSTS of K. description, from the courts, corpor- 
ations, and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
As an additional Mee Bd Ut rt Company has a Special 
Trust aang # of 
their Trust Ob! eatik 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALD 


President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President and in charge of the 
it De partment. 








rimarily responsible for 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
D: ‘ORS. 
Stephen A. Caldw William H. Merrick, 
Edward w. a. John B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, Edward T. Steel, 
George “d os, Thomas brake. 
e . omas 
pad ™ ©. A. Griscom 





Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 ¢ Pils; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 PewsneRremivm © 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 Lissitfres 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PRESIDENT. 


©. Y. WEMPLE 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice-President, 
Th 3 
J. L. HALSEY, 0 
‘Secre tary. ssist't Sea's 








UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,9 947.01. 
Lute! oon fousen ih eat Company tet and 
LIBERAL! 

All Forms of Life and 2 ndowmont Poe Dawe 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, sere, H. BURFORD, Actuart 








Assets over $4,300,000. 
Surplus nearly $1,000,000. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TROT C0. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


INCORPORATED 8d MONTH, 224, 1865. 


Persons contemplatt: are invited to write 
fort the Me gee fod ‘8 publications the home office, at 


proms sel C. IVES, Ceneral Agent, 
409 Breadwey. New York 








PENN MUTUAL | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 
ig 
EHOORPORATED IN 1047 ASSETS, #058 ahi 


’ SAMUEL 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
surph to the mem 
Policies seas Minette their value. 
Endowment 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY Ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred................00000. $6,121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, Ioi\............. 396,289 26—$5,725,566 78 

Interest received and accrued...............+ see seeeee 2,264,560 48 

Less intcrest accrued, January Ist, IST... ee eeeeeee ee = 315,895 35—$1, 948,665 13—$7,674,231 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENTS ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversioniry additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

tions to same........ Pre rer CTT rt Cee er PETER Re ETE TET 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances.........cccccccccsccccocccecccecs ee == 281,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on comecied POMGeSe. <.<i6c6ccsc5 2,258,674 25 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
‘Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. . 


SIS,SO0 04 
417,258 78 


Reduction of values on United States and other stocks............ ‘ 84,635 00 
Profit and loss account..........s00.005- Uecediecexucnheds peacuasas 8,568 905 — $5,913,679 59 
$36 5213457 G1 61 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market. 
WalliG S15/415-105 94): sc sccc ccccctsecssews hisesenvcwmesereases 14,791,267 72 
Real estate..........eee. eicusevecekents duadncasenaet idsionsccecces MURR 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)........... iscosudasves Bae dees 14,364,158 48 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000)............. ce eceeeeee eee 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January lat, 1879... 2... ..cc.cccccccscccccceccccese 379,839 09 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 





in liabilities)....... EREROSES OA hie Heit: 8 0o Sets eeasedascsnewcesne 146,834 75 
Agents’ balances...... Phetsdsoucecues Rewewcwasedcase agdaccscgacens 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, MORO ces cnonadacusa 306,225 98 — $36,213,457 61 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report fled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost.................--+ ee 628,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879...............eceeeeeeee 636,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879........... «eee $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...............0005 ie tEtwedese 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpald...............ccceeeeeeeeees 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium...........ccccescccsecccccecvces 32,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over : 
and above a 4-per-cent. resepve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance........... Reeaseacennenceas 14,957 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent..... Snel e CUES SEsNe Mesa ea deae ue wacceMeKwee ae cette 2,811,436 64 





$36,837,295 23 


Durplos, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent, over $6,600,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,282,144. 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,409,656. 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1577, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from taterest, 1878, $1,048,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1879, $2,811,436. 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 

ROBERT 8. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, EL B. CLAFLIN, 

CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L, WHITE, 

J.F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. S. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCK, M. D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Su perintendent of Agencies. 
as mee i Bast -D. 
Cc ee t 26 
HENGY vt th St., | Medical 


Residenas 15 East Sist st., 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 


Presideut. 


WILLIAM HH. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 





TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT | 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORE, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


JANUARY lst, 1879. 


Premiums received........... $1,069,307 96 
Interest peceives on Mort- 

SOND connnentnacaccesae 286,920 66 
Interest ‘received on bonds 





owned by the Company. 64,892 25 
terest received on other 
securities, rents, etc....... 224,825 07 
—————— 1,645,045 94 
SEG Co sccunccadcdudanesaveuaxeuad $11,314,217 19 
DISBURSEMENTS, 


Paid Clalms by Death and 
Matured Endowments, and 





id Dividends an 
chased Policies............. 571,288 91 
Paid Salaries, Office —_ 
cy, Real Estate, and other 
= ec ccccccee eeccecedee 122,559 01 
Ba cocccccccnc ccce cesceccos 8,464 12 
Me “ate al Examiner's Fees... 7,802 00 
Commissions and Advertis- 
WiGiaececiccovcccdcccceseseceses 104,063 82 
———_--—_ 1,515,110 88 
I ic cnnsthdctdaciadeesstéiaseens $9,709,106 81 
Add Interest and Rents due 
CT ear 176,406 76 © 
Pemiums deferred and due 
GI Ge aie cncecdcasenns 12) sont 80 
— - 297, 418 00 
Gross ASSets.... ......eeeeeees $1 0,096, 524 33 37 


Cash on hand........ccccesccsesseccecccseecs 

Cash in bank and Trust Company. , 

Bonds and Mortgages secured by Real 
Estate, worth double the amount 
loaned, and protected by ae Insur- 


£ EE Rskdcessscaadenntess 8,882,558 57 
Loans on Policies in force... ........:..+ +: 1,706,451 71 
(The reserve on each Policy on which 
loan exists exceeds the amount of note 
on the same.) 
United bs may sand petal York State Stocks. 1ae7 are 45 
Real Estate at Cout............scecssessseees 1,008,349 54 
Quarterly aa eal annual premiums, 
deferred, and Lo pogrom and nterest in 
course 0! 
Temporary Loans on ‘Stocks and Bonds 
(Market value of the Securities, 
MEIN i. nxndns sccatmaesinbisanaabannces 1,477,323 31 
Interest due —- aceruse and all other 
property... cocccecccece eubiasecaadans 187,127 14 


Gross ASHCtB.........0. cece eeees $1 0,096,524 37 3, 
Adjusted claims due after _ * 2 eee. 231,512 5 
Reported claims, awaiting proo: 105,152 oo 
Dividends unpaid and all ‘ther Hiewiiity. y 

including deduction ys = “ern n 

value of Government Bonds............. 

a on a policies, eee 
by New York standard of valuation. . 


256 47 
seni? 65 





120,874 50 


%, 248, 351 99 
Surplus by above rule.................. 1,848,172 38 


$10,096,524 37 
DIRECTORS. 


HENRY STOKES, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JAMES M. McLEAN, EDWARD SCHELL, 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, 

EDWIN J. BROWN 


W. J. VALENTINE, JOHN D. RUSS, 
AMB. C. KINGSLAND, Jn., P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 

8. HARRIS J L. HALS: 
WM. A. SEAVE JACOB NAYLOR, Phila., 
EDMUND COFFIN, SETH TURNER, Boston, 
JOHN T. TER EDWARD KING 
J JOHN H H. Ww vATSON, 
E. A. WALTON J. E. * Louis, 
OLIN G. WALBRIDGE, | i N. K MASTON, fon F’clsco, 





HENRY STOKES, President, 
0. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't, 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 


Assistant Secretaries, 





1825. 1879. 
THE PENNSYLVANTA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

ME kaiccctcscacaeas --» 785,025 16 
Surplus................. sannes 670,212 | 88 | 


$1,855,238 04 | 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
Wu. G. CROWELL, Seo. JO! 


LA CAISSE 


PARIS, RANGE.” 
FIRE I} ee ruoetnes tx Be " EXCLUSIVELY. 





LOUIS D of ek am ve Co. 
SuAS Rena COUDERT, oF 4 aot ‘Coudert rt Bros, | ‘ato 
Te ESKE Re Resident t Secreta 


TL TEMPLy, Hanae for Middle ° States, 
WESTERN U UILDING, New York. 








BN L. THOMPSON, Ass't Sec. | 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
no 1st January to $list December, 








OR aE $4,000,309 47 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

eS 1,848,607 36 

Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,858,006 3g 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Pree ty off ng Ist January, 


Slst December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 
Losses sett during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $850,960 658 


The Company has the following ape 


United States and State of New Yo 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. * $10,090,758 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks aud othe rwise. 704,200 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at.......... noes 619,084 50 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... .. 1,520,250 74 
Cash in Bank 381,210 92 


Total Amount of Assets............. $13,820,463 16 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redcemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thetr 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
81st December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES, HORACE GRA 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND Ww. CORLIES, 
W.H. H. MOORE, ae sae OTT, 
LEWIS CUKTIS, LEXA Sey KV. BL. LAKE, 
CHARLES I. RUSSELL, Row. B. MINTURD 
JAMES et HARLES I. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LA 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. stu ART, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FOREST. 


FREDER ‘RICK CHAUNCEY, 


JOSIAH 0. LOW, WILLIAM B ., 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 

ROYAL PHELPS PETEK V. KIN 

THOMAS F YOUNGS, THOMAS B. cObbiNaTON, 
A. HAND, HORACE K. THURBER 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, A. A. RAVE 


WILLIAM H. WEB WILLIAM DEGROO T, 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


patil, Hic 
Offices {Gor Broadway, New York; 





Continental / Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, {and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..$3,327,771 74 
Cash Capital 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unuearned Pre- 

ai addtachcescecaccescdacneas 1,060,384 21 


Reserve, representing other claims 
and undivided pro‘its.............. 






228,965 26 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 








United roth es Bonds at market value. #1, 064,250 00 
— a | other Bonds and Stocks. . 40,074 50 
160; 703 08 
worth $381 317) De piiamitediesacdsacns 280,510 00 
Mortgage IS —_ (on Real Estate, worth 
be edadbescaehsee éenbexeededncrse 603,750 00 
gy office buildings in New York 
and Brook yn. ‘ 690,000 00 
Premiums due—unipaid’ and in course of 
Sa cdindknctnncdodanedcdess 1 42 984 54 
Interest ona pT ae 15,809 62 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 
THK CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
CoN. 
ASSETS 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPIYS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. S. PARSONS, 
President. 

A. 8. WINCUFSTER, 
Vice-President. 
R. E. BEECHER, 
Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
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GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! — 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 
other similar journals. Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Mlustrations, Given Mway for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Any person who will send us 


One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrcars) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance, 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

“WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 


AT $3.00 EACH---$9.00. 





we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


AUDENRIED, Pa., March 17th, 1879. 
The Dictionary has been received in perfect 
condition, and, although my expectations were 
high, it exceeds them all. I have shown it to 
some, and they were wondering how such a 
valuable premium is given, when Tue INDE- 
PENDENT itself is more than the worth of the 
subscription price. One said, who is a present 
subscriber: “If I shall live, next year I will 
subscribe three years, in advance in order to 
obtain the Dictionary.” Please accept my 

warmest thanks for such a precious treasure, 

Rev. J. E. JONES. 


WasuinaTon, Macoms Co., MICcu., } 
March 14th, 1879. 


That “ Dictionary” arrived yesterday, entirely 
free from any injury. I am perfectly satisfied, 
as I expected to be. Iam an old subscriber to 
Tue INDEPENDENT; have many of its ‘“ pre- 
miums,”’ all of which have been fully satis- 
factory. But this last far exceeds in the line of 
“premiums” anything I have ever seen, heard, 
or known of. J. W. MANLEY, 


BurFa.o, March 15th, 1879. 

I should have acknowledged the receipt of 
the Dictionary before. It came all right. It is 
an honest wonder how the thing is done; but 
thanks, all the same. H. WARD. 


West INDEPENDENCE, O., Mar. 14th, 1879. 

I received the Dictionary a few days agoand 
have examined it, and am well satisfied with 
it, as it goes beyond my expectations. 

HIRAM O. KRABILL, 


Mr. Vernon, Kan., March 19th, 1879. 
The Dictionary has arrived in good condi- 





tion, and 1 am well pleased with it. R. DAVIS. 





Mipp.esus3, N. J., March 21st, 1879. 
Dictionary received. Some books are an 
ornament to one’s library because of superb 
mechanical execution. While ‘ Worcester’s 
Unabridged” is not wanting in this respect, its 
great value to the possessor lies in the fact that 
in matters of orthography and definition he 
can turn to it with perfect confidence. In thus 
providing a perfectly reliable dictionary at a 
figure purely nominal you prove yourself 

truly a benefactor to the race. 
BERGEN B. STAATS. 


Bristor, Conn., March 12th, 1879. 

I have received your Dictionary, for which 
many thanks. We should fcel well satisfied 
with the paper without the premiums ; but, of 
course, such a nice present is very acceptable, 
I think some of our neighbors will be induced 
to take your paper next year. 

MRS. J. T. PECK 


Ames, Iowa, March 11th, 1879. 

I have received the Dictionary to-day, in good 
order. I will endeavor to do what I canto 
spread your valuable paper as soon as the cir- 
culars are received. H. MARTIN. 


CentER Point, InpD., March 18th, 1879. 
The Dictionary ordered per W. E. Reeder is 
at hand. It is a valuable prize and many 
orders from this locality are forthcoming 
W. R. KENNEDY. 


Farmspa.e, Ava., March 18th, 1879. 

The Dictionary was delivered in good order. 
1 am well pleased with your book and paper. 
L. H. 8. CHAPPELLE. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass., March 17th, 1879. 
The Worcester’s Dictionary came to hand 
to-day, and in excellent condition. 
W. F. WARREN. 








Cu10aG0, Inu., March 19th, 1879. 
Allow me to congratulate you on your ability 
to offer so valuable a premium as the Diction- 
ary. Mine has arrived and far exceeds my 
expectations. I am particularly pleased with 
the mechanical execution of the book. In 
paper, presswork, and binding it fully sustains 

the reputation of the publishers. 
J. E WOODHEAD. 


Kewanee, ILL., March 15th, 1879. 
Received your valuable present, Worcester’s 
Unabridged Dictionary. It far exceeds my ex- 
pectations in every respect. I have taken 
your paper for about twenty years, and con- 
sider it the best religious paper published and 
recommend it as such to my friends. 
CHAS. KENT. 


Paris, OntT., CaNaDA, March 17th, 1879. 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of Worcester’s 
Dictionary, which came to hand to-day. It is 
quite a goodly volume and all that you repre- 
sent it to be. JOHN ANDERSON, 


RockForD, Iowa, March 13th, 1879. 
I received the copy of Worcester’s Dictionary 
yesterday. Am well pleased with it. It came 
in good shape. A. E. HITCHCOCK 


Sr. JoHNsBURY, VT., March 14th, 1879. 
The Dictionary was received by to-day’s ex- 
press, in good condition. 
HORACE FAIRBANKS. 


DENVER, CoL., March 15th, 1879. 
Worcester’s . Dictionary, sent hither from 
New York, arrived safely to-day. 
A. C. AVERY. 


LowB11, Mass., March 21st, 1879. 
The Dictionary received. Many thanks. It 
exceeds my anticipations. T.H. ELLIOTT. 


REV. JosEPH CoocdkH’s NEW BOoOorFKrss, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND ‘“ MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Joserpa Coox’s six remarkable volumes, 
corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT W 


entitled “ BroLoey,” “ TRANSCENDENTALISM, ‘OrTHODOXY,’’ ‘‘ CONSCIENCE,” ‘‘HEREDITY,’’ and “MARRIAGE,” embody, in a revised and 
They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of 
ho remits $3 for a year in advance ; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive THE INDEPENDENT for two 


ton. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 


years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or, we will send any three nyse postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 
4" We 


can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Mon 


Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 





ay Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January Ist, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January lst, 1879, for Fifty 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known 


Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! 


Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 


or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered ‘(Hk INDEPENDENT for one year, postage _ together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 


(also postage paid), from the following list; 


1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 


& orm co 


or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit 
volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three og in advance. 


. Old Curiosity a 
8. Little Dorritt. pages. 
9. Bleak House. 582 8. 
10. a an 
11. Oliver 
506 pages. 


.50 for THE 
, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 


wist, Pictures from Italy, an 


12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great E: 
13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 


NDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


authone. 514 pages. 


76 pages. 
14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 





Times. 570 ; 356 pages. 
yey ~ Be note Notes. 15. The Meste of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
gland, Master Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 560 pages. 





gar TAKE YOUR CHOICE. Way 


Any one of the Magnificent ®” Steel Engravings, -©3 by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent, 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,.00. 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x34. By 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States, Former 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. rice at the Print gp away od each. 

This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. It has a historic interest | “CHARLES SUMNER. ine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- | “ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT. w! Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

penter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed | ‘ Ex-Vice-President WILSON. Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should | ‘EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie 

find a place in every home in the country. 


Also Moody and Sankey’s “‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2” 
“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life’? than can be found elsewhere, and (8 
together one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 
This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by TuE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.505 or it will be given away asa premium 
¥VERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OL , who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, in advance. n paying 
REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums (Worcester’s Dictionar excepted, which is given for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid, to any person p@, 
$5.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE Premium for ONE Year’s Subscription. 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 


Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address, Order by Postal Card. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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a Young und Old. 


WAKING THEM UP. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 





« HeIGHO!’”? said Dame Flora, from slumber 
awaking, 
And loosening the strings of her cap, 
“Those children of mine I must give a good 
shaking, 
And break up their long winter’s nap! 


“Come, Violets! Come, you must no* be so 
lazy 
In trimming your bonnets of blue, 
For even if skies are beclouded or hazy 
Somebody’! be looking for you. 
“Anemone ! Crocus! you’d better be getting 
Your wardrobes in order, I guess. 
Just use the old patterns, and don’t begin 
fretting 
For any extravagant dress, 


*“*Come, Maple, and those that are given to 
treason, 
Your bows I’m prepared to receive. 
You’ll find in your trunks, l’ve replenished 
this season, 
Appropriate tickets of leave.” 


Away sped Dame Flora, whose step none 
might follow, 
By mountain, or river, or lake, 
By roadside, or meadow, or deep-lying hollow, . 
To bid slumbering beauties awake. 


And soon all the underground fairies were 
flitting 
Among the dark, earth covered roots, 
With beautiful fabrics most busily fitting 
Dame Flora’s pet children with suits. 


They’d colors to suit every shade of com- 
plexion— 
The rainbow had furnished the tints ; 
And, when they desired some dainty “ con- 
fection,”’ 
Their artist supplied them with hints. 


So, day after day, while the warm April 
showers 
The doors of dark prisons unclose, 
In underground bowers the beautiful flowers 
Are weaving their bridal trousseaua, 


4nd soon will the orchestra fly to their places 
And tune their glad voices anew ; 
And soon will the Violets show their sweet 
faces, 
Adorned with their bonnets of blue. 


Now, isn’t it strange that the fairies, though 
clever, 
Such beautiful garments can make 
In the dark? And it’s really a wonder they 
never 
Make the lily a rose by mistake. 


From meadow and hilltop the signals are 
blowing, 
The chirp of the robin I hear; 
And some morning ere long I am certainly 
going 
Where the Violets grew thickest last year. 





THE LONG FEATHER 


BY MRS. KATE B, FOOT. 





In a beautiful park in one of our large 
cities a kind man put up a long row of bird- 
houses, some on limbs of trees and some on 
tall poles. Now you shall hear what hap- 
pened there; and it is really true, every 
word of it. 

Some sparrows were flying round the 
park on a bright day early in March. 
There were Mr. and Mrs. Tufthead, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Chirp, and ever so many other 
couples. Presently Mr. Tufthead looked 
up and said: ‘‘Why, my dear, see those 
charming little houses! I think they must 
be ‘to let.’. We'll go and see.” So up they 
flew, and lighted on the little piazza in front 
of the house. There was a door just big 
enough for them to go through, and in they 
walked, 

“Oh! this is very nice,” said Mrs. Tuft- 
head; “very nice! Tweet, tweet! I think 
We shall like to keep house here.” 

“Yes, I think so too,” said her husband; 
“and now we will go off and find some- 
thing nice to make a nest of. That is the 
first thing to do.” 

So they walked out on the piazza, and 
looked about them and considered which 
way they should fly. 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Tufthead, ‘‘ that 
disagreeable Mrs. Chirp has taken the house 
next door. I saw her come out of it a little 
while ago, See, our piazza joins hers. I’m 
Very sorry. She hasn’t a pleasant temper 
® all, and I’m afraid she isn’t very honest.” 

Ah! my dear, my dear,” said Mr. Tuft- 





head, ‘‘that is a very serious charge to 
make.” And the little tuft on his head 
stood up quite straight; that made him look 
so very ficrce that Mrs. Tufthead said, very 
meekly: 

‘‘ Well, perhaps I am mistaken; but last 
year I missed a great many very nice cold 
bits that I put away for lunch, when the 
children were not hungry at breakfast- 
time.” 

“‘Tut! tut! Don’t talk about your neigh- 
bors. It’sabad plan. I'll fly off this way, 
where I saw some feathers flying about this 
morning; and you go down to the other end 
of the park, and I think you'll find some de- 
lightful straws. So off they flew. 

In a minute out of the next doorway 
popped a little head, with a pair of very 
positive looking black eyes. When they 
discovered that the coast was clear, out 
came Mrs. Chirp, with feathers very much 
ruffled up and a generally warlike air 
about her whole appearance. 

‘‘ Hoity-toity!” she said. ‘‘Such an idea! 
I shall pay her off for saying such things 
about me. Dishonest, indeed, to pick up a 
living anywhere that one can find it! Why, 
what are sparrows coming to?” and she 
looked very fierce, indeed, at nothing in 
particular. Presently she saw Mr. Tuft- 
head coming back, with a beautiful long 
feather in his beak; so she went back into 
her house and sat down, quite out of sight. 

Mr. Tufthead put the feather way back 
in his house. It was such a_ beautiful 
feather that he felt very careful of it and a 
little uneasy about leaving it. He didn’t 
know exactly why; but he did. So he 
waited about a few minutes, hoping his wife 
would come back. But she didn’t appear, 
and he knew that there were some more 
feathers flying about, and was afraid they 
would blow away; so he went after them. 

Just as soon as Mrs. Chirp heard him go 
away she came very quickly out of her 
door; and as soon as he was out of sight she 
ran into the next house, and presently came 
out with the feather. But she didn’t take 
it into her house. No, indeed; she was too 
clever a thief for that. She flew with it 
to a hole in an elm tree, not far off, and hid 
it; and then went back and sat down in 
front of her own door. Presently Mr. 
Tufthead came back, with a bunch of ravel- 
ings of cotton in his beak, that somebody 
had thrown out of a window; and he went 
in with them. But in a second out he 
came. The little tuft over his head stood 
straight up, and he was really quite a 
formidable looking little sparrow. 

‘‘Chee! chee! chee!” he said. He was 
really so angry that he could only sputter. 
“Chee! chee! chee! Who has taken my 
feather, my beautiful soft feather?” 

‘‘What do you look at me so for?” said 
Mrs. Chirp, ruffling all her feathers. ‘I’m 
sorry that my husband has gone out. You 
wouldn’t dare to look at me so if he was at 
home. Psha! psha! who cares for your 
old feather?” And she strutted up and 
down in front of her door, looking very 
indignant. 

‘‘T shall look for it in all these houses,” 
said Mr. Tufthead. 

‘‘No, you won't, either; not in mine,” 
and she planted herself in front of the door. 

“Oh! but I shall,” said he. ‘‘If you 
didn’t know anything about it, you would 
not be afraid tc have me go in.” 

‘* What impudence, sir!” And Mrs. Chirp 
drooped her wigs, and put down her head, 
and made a little run at him; but Mr. Tuft- 
head stepped aside, and she ran right off the 
edge of the piazza. It was a minute before 
she could turn herself head up again and 
get back to her door, and then her enemy 
was just coming out. 

“«Chee! chee!” he said. ‘‘It isn’t there, 
to be sure; but it’s somewhere.” 

‘« What a brilliant idea!” and Mrs. Chirp 
laughed mockingly. 

Mr. Tufthead paid no more attention to 
her; but went into every house in turn, and, 
of course, did not find his feather. Then 
he flew off again; and, as before, the instant 
he was out of sight Mrs. Chirp flew off, and 
this time brought the feather back and hid 
it in her own house. But it was the last one 
she ever stole from the Tuftheads; for al- 
ways after that one staid at home while 
the other watched the building materials. 
It would be too long a story for me to tell 
you how they built the nest at last, and of 





the five little Tuftheads who were found in 


it one morning; but the most delightful 
thing that ever happened in their lives was 
the day that Mrs. Chirp moved away, be- 
cause she thought the situation was too 
windy. If you'll believe me, the Tuftheads 
live there yet. And this very season one of 
their grandchildren, who has just been mar- 
ried, is to set up housekeeping in the old 
Chirp house, much to the joy of their 
grandmother; for she says: ‘‘ Now it is pos- 
itive that that odious Mrs. Chirp can never 
come back to trouble us.” 





DOES IT PAY? 


BY MRS. E. M. 8. STEWART. 








THE season was over, winter had fairly 
taken its departure, and spring's first warm 
days were suggesting to the tired fashion- 
ables and the equally tired benevolent peo- 
ple of the great cities that, aftera few busy 
weeks flitting, time would come with its 
always anticipated, never realized rest. 

A large number of ladies, young and old, 
were gathered in the spacious parlor of 
‘four church,” to review their winter's 
work. Preliminaries being settled, undi- 
vided attention was given to the report of 
the treasurer, which showed $700 as the 
net proceeds of fair and festival and the 
series of entertainments given by the young 
ladies during the winter. 

‘This isa most gratifying result of our 
efforts,” remarked the president; ‘‘ and, 
doubtless, all the ladies feel amply repaid 
for any sacrifices they may have made. Sev- 
en hundred dollars will be a great help 
toward paying the church debt. And, be- 
sidcs all the labor of making articles for the 
fair and preparing refreshments for the 
festival and for the young ladies’ enter- 
tainments, the Dorcas Society has made a 
large number of garments forthe poor. We 
have all had a very busy winter, and our 
success will make the summer’s rest doubly 
enjoyable.” 

When the president ceased speaking, there 
was a general buzz of congratulations and 
rejoicings. At length the order-bell was 
struck, and the president remarked: 

‘‘We have with us to-day Mrs. Sellers, 
from Iowa, who would like to ask the la- 
dies a few questions.” A _ well-dressed 
middle-aged lady, who had found her way 
toa seat near the stand, rose and quietly 
remarked that she lived in a new settle- 
ment, where they had a church to build, 
minister to support, and everything to es- 
tablish. Seeing a notice of this meeting, she 
had ventured to come in, hoping to get 
hints that would be of service in her own 
smaller community—so much smaller that 
she feared these larger plans could not be 
adopted at all. Still, she would like to know 
more of the gencral principles of manage- 
ment. By this time the ladies were all at- 
tention, and Mrs. Sellers continued: 

‘“‘T suppose your fair and festival con- 
sisted of a sale of fancy and useful articles 
and a good supper. The proceeds, I believe, 
amounted to $200. Did you deduct the cost 
of the materials for the work and refresh- 
} ments?” 

“Oh! no. Everything was donatcd,” an- 
swercd the president. 

“By whom?” 

‘« By the members of the Society.” 

“‘The members of the Society paid for 
refreshments at the festival and purchased 
the articles for sale, the same as others, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes; and many of them purchased 
largely, for most of the work was beau- 
tiful.” 

‘The young ladies’ entertainments—what 
were they?” asked Mrs. Sellers. 

“Whatever they thought would be most 
attractive. Tableaux and charades, Madame 
Jarley’s wax-works, Cinderella, Dolly Var- 
den, Mother Goose, and other amateur plays, 
enlivened with fine music. Refreshments 
were always served in an adjoining room. 
Our Dorcas Society, you know, by the name, 
cares for the poor; and a most laborious 
winter they have had, so many men were 
out of employment.” 

‘‘Do you make the Dorcas garments, or 
hire the poor women to make them?” 

‘* We teach our young ladies industry, by 
making them ourselves,” said the president, 
with a mischievous smile. 

‘Our Dorcas Society takes the place of 
church socials,” she continued. ‘‘We 





peeet and sew for the poor, and take tea 


together; and all who can spend the evening 
socially. In such large churches, we must 
have some way to get acquainted; and, 
things considered, we think this is the 
way.” 

‘*May I ask about your Dorcas suppers? 
Are they provided by contribution?” 

‘Yes. Twoor three ladies furnish what- 
ever they choose, though we prefer to have 
our refreshments quite simple.” 

‘I think I now understand your mode of 
working,” remarked Mrs. Sellers. ‘‘ Ladies, 
will you please accept my most sincere 
thanks for your patient kindness to a 
stranger,” and, with a graceful bow, she 
bade them adieu. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
scene that followed her departure. Dark 
frowns, broad smiles, and puzzled looks. 
No more congratulations. Every one seemed 
to feel that the winter’s work was not a 
success; that something was wrong some- 
where. The president tried to remove the 
depressing effects of the stranger’s investi- 
gations, by relating many instancesof good 
done by the Dorcas Society; but in vain, 
and the meeting soon adjourned, to reassem- 
ble in September. 

At the tea-table that evening, Mr. Kellogg’s 
daughters gave a vivid description of the 
afternoon meeting, and Mary remarked: ‘I 
don’t believe it pays, after all.” 

“‘That is what some of the girls have 
said all winter; but I told them we had 
the pleasure, if it didn’t pay,” said Fanny. 

‘‘ Well, I do wish I could know the right 
or wrong of these church amusements. I 
want to do just right, and have no doubts or 
regrets afterward.” And Mary’s sentence 
closed with a sigh. 

‘« How are we to find out? Allare drifting 
along together,” was Fanny's reply. ‘Oh! 
Papa, perhaps you can tell us. Will you?” 
she asked impulsively. 

“Tl talk with you this evening, girls.” 
And the busy man rose from the table and 
hurried away. An hour later, as if by com- 
mon consent, the ladies of the Society began 
to gather at Mr. Kellogg’s, until the spacious 
parlors were well filled. Last of all, the 
president, Mrs. Goodwin, arrived. 

‘* Really, this is a second edition of the 
semi-annual meeting,” sheexclaimed. ‘“‘Why 
are you all here?” she asked, laughingly. 
“‘T came to see Mrs. Kellogg alone.” 

‘‘And so did we,” answered a chorus of 
voices, 

“You are all most cordially welcome,” 
said Mrs. Kellogg. 

“‘T suppose I may as well make known 
my errand in this presence,” remarked Mrs. 
Goodwin, with a smiling glance around the 
circle. Mrs. Kellogg, do tell us what you 
think of this whole system of church-work,” 
she said. ‘‘ That lady from Iowa has set my 
mind in such a whirl that I don’t know 
what to think.” 

‘TI wish I could satisfy my own mind on 
the subject,” was the reply. ‘‘ There is 
certainly a large expenditure of time and 
patience; and the quiet happiness of home 
is much disturbed by the bustle of prepara- 
tion for fairs and entertainments. These 
are either crosses to be borne patiently, or 
else the first principles are wrong; and I con- 
fess I lean more and more to the last idea. 
Mr. Kellogg has promised to discuss the sub- 
ject with the girls this evening. He will be 
here soon. Perhaps his views will help 
us.” 

“I’m sick of the whole affair, and have 
been half the winter. The money we make 
don’t half pay for the labor,” said pretty 
little Lily Grey. 

‘‘Why did you go on, then?” asked Susie 
White. ‘‘ You were always present at our 
meetings and always active. Iam surprised.” 

“‘Oh! I didn’t really think it was wrong. 
I only thought, Yankee like, that it didn’t 
pay.” 

“‘T can never half say my prayers for a 
week before and after one of our entertain- 
ments,” whispered Jennie Dean to her 
friend, Anna Haight. 

‘Tt is just so with me. I wonder why.” 

Just then Mr. Kellogg entered the room. 
After the usual greetings, Mrs. Goodwin 
remarked: ‘‘ We have been trying in vain 
to solve the financial problem: Does the 
present mode of doing church-work really 
pay? Will you help us out of our difficulty, 
Mr. Kellogg?” 

‘* Certainly, if Ican. But you must allow 





me to work out the problem in stern busi 
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ness-man fashion.” And Mr. Kellogg took 
from his pocket pencil and memorandum. 

; ‘‘How many members have you in the 
Society?” was his first question. 

“One hundred and fifty,” was the reply. 

‘“‘And your profits this winter have 
amounted to—” 

“Seven hundred dollars 
Dorcas.” 

‘* And the Dorcas meetings have helped 
the poor to the amount of—” 

‘‘ About two hundred dollars,” 
gested. 

“Nine hundred dollars in all. Six 
dollars for each individual. These are the 
gross receipts. Now for the net. How 
many entertainments did you have during 
the winter?” 

‘One fair and festival, and four enter- 
tainments. given young ladies, and 
sixteen Dorcas meetings—twenty-one in all,” 
replied the secretary. 

The refreshments were donated by the 
members of the Society, I believe. How 
many loaves of cake usually contrib- 
uted?” asked Mr. Kellogg. 

“About thirty for each public entertain- 
ment, ” 

“And the materials for 
cost—” 

‘Fifty cents, perhaps.’ 

“Which would make for each 
ment fifteen dollars. 
dollars for cake alone. 
fee, tea, sugar, 


besides the 


was sug- 


by the 


were 


answered two or three ladies. 
each cake would 


entertain 
For all, seventy-five 
And T suppose cof- 
meats, and other 
refreshments would cost ten dollars more?” 

‘‘Nearer twenty,” was the 
verdict. 

“Which would be one hundred dollars 
forthe five entertainments. And the Dorcas 
suppers cost about—” 

**Oh, dear! I don’t know. Not less than 
ten dollars each,” replied the president. 

‘One hundred and sixty dollars for the 
winter. The materials for articles for the 
fair cost each member not less than one dol- 
lar—one hundred and fifty in all. Now, 
ladies, have patience a moment longer, and 
we will know how well these things pay. 
The expenditures have been $485; the 
avails, $900; profits, $415; making the 
earnings of each member $2.76. You can 
decide for yourselves whether you have 
received a suitable reward for your labor,” 
he added, with asmile. 

. ‘But, Mr. Kellogg, how can we raise the 


biscuits, 


unanimous 


money we need for church purposes?” asked 
the secretary. We are in debt, and it 
weighs us down like an incubus.” 

‘Yes, [know. AndTamso old-fashioned 
in my views that I do not think it right to 
get into debt, especially to build houses of 
worship. But the debt exists and must be 
paid; andthe Apostle Paul, in I Cor. vi, 2, 
gives a better plan than my human wisdom 
could devise, and which, if conscientiously 
adopted by us all, would speedily remove 
this great obstacle to our usefulness and 
happiness. Just think! Six cents a weck 
added to her present Sabbath contribution 
by each member of your Society would 
amount to more than the net earnings of 
your winter’s work; to say nothing of the 
great loss of time, patience, and perhaps 
spirituality.” 

‘* But we must have some social life in the 
church,” said Mrs. Goodwin. 

““Yos, certainly. Have well-conducted 
socials as often as you please; but don’t 
call them charities, and don’t waste God’s 
bounty and your own strength in feeding 
those who are not hungry. But, if you 
ladies wish at any time to display your skill 
in cookery, make a genuine Gospel feast. 
The poor will appreciate nice cake and 
other delicacies far more than those who are 
accustomed to them.” 

‘*An excursion now and then is a fine 
means of recreation and enables those 
who are not rich to enjoy change of scene 
and needed rest, besides being quite as 
profitable pecuniarily as a church-fair. As 
to the Doress Society, you will pardon me 

if I speak plainly. It does not seem to me 
quite right for ladies already overburdened 
to undertake the task of making garments 
for the poor. Would it not be better to 
meet socially, prepare the work, and by 
small contributions raise a sufficient sum to 
pay poor women for making the garments, 
instead of doing the work yourselves, and 
allowing the poor to eat the bread of idle- 
ness, thus fostering a pauper spirit? The 























I have long felt that it is a false charity 
which supersedes that law. I beg your par- 
don, ladies, for so frankly giving a man’s 
view of the subject. It may be that I am 
entirely wrong.” And Mr. Kellogg rose to 
leave the room. 

“‘ Don’t go, Mr. Kellogg, till we express 
to you our most sincere thanks for your 
wise and kind suvvestions,” said Mrs. Good- 
win, ‘“‘ And I trust we shall in future devise 
such plans for church-work as will pay. 
Indeed, for mysclf, I am now fully con- 
vinced that the Bible plan is the only one 
which can be completely successful,” 
MicnigaN CENTER, JACKSON Co., MICH. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tit INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


8. P. DunAP, Charlotte de Montague, Lilian 
Gold, and Jacob R. Lincoln have worked out 
the square puzzle given some months ago, and 
the country is saved. Mary Ward and J. R. L. 
have succeeded in folding paper for the single 
cut star, 

Catharine M. North sends « fine square prob- 
lem for the office-boy. As he has never done 
anything to injure us, we shall suppress it. It 
is a puzzle calculated to do permanent injury 
to a two-story-mansard-roof brain of the Danicl 
Webster kind. 

REBUSES. 


i. 
My first is a kind of food. My second a part 
of ahouse, My whole a plant. 
1. 
My first is an animal. 
cle of furniture. 


My second is an arti- 
My whole is a plant. 

111, 
My first is a liquor. My second is a difficulty 
of breath. My whole is of smooth speech. 

Iv. 

My first isa building containing machinery 
of acertain kind. My second is rapid motion. 
My whole is essential to my first. 
MOTHER. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 





“It’s no way, Bob, to at a fellow, when 
you want him to have good table manners. 
You see you are likely to —— ull you want to 
do for him by that way of talking. 

‘“‘When you say, with such an air, ‘Why 
don’t you go and take your meals in the stable, 
where they don’t mind etiquette?’ it hurts, I 
can tell you; and you haven’t the pleasantest 
manner in the world when you exclaim, in such 
disgust : ‘Don’t —— your apple ; but —— it.’” 
The words omitted in the above sentences 
contain each the same number of letters, and 
their initials and finals form a girl’s game. 
Betsy BLAKE. 


RIDDLE. 


Iam a word of five letters, which means to 

make less. Take away my first letter, and the 

meaning remains the same. 

My second, third, and fourth letters form a 

plaything. Take away my first and second 

letters, andI am no longer made less, as my 

whole; but Iam entirely swallowed up. 
M. B. H. 

BEHEADED KHYME, 

(A Canal Boat.) 


First a week or 80 of —— ——, 
Then a week or so of —~ ——; 
Pay my'master what is —— ——, 
Then for home take ——. 
ge. %. ZT: 
WORD-SQUARE. 
1, a musical instrument ; 2,a medley; 3, an 
uproar ; 4, to set down in senting L. E. L. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZL ES OF LAST WEEK. 


BeneaDeD Ruymes.—1, Glowing—lowing— 
owing—wing. 2, Wheat—heat—eat—at. 3, 
Clawed—lawed——awed—wed. 4, Amusing— 
musing—using—sing. 

Two OLD Puzz_es.—1, Three cats. 2, Fifty- 
nine coaches. 

GREEK CROSS. 








Rev. WM. ¥ CHAPMAN, Pastor of M. E. Church, 
Georgetown, D. C., wr rites : “Having had an oppor- 
tunity to test the’ cnosmens qualities of Dr. Bull’s 
Cough Syrup, I hesitate not to ate it is the best 
remedy I have ever moe 9 in my family.” 
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law of the universe is the law of work, and 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 





A NEW AND DESIRABLE 


PICKLE-CASTER. 








sU PRIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Spoons and Forks of the 
best Quality made. 


ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co, 


SALESROOM, 36 EAST lth STREET, 


Union Square, New York, 


Factory and Office, Wallingford, Conn. 


1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & 00., 76 & 77 Spring St. N.Y. 


SYPHER & CO. 








Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection o 


BRIC-A-BRAC Cc 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREE, TN. Y. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON” 
EXHIBITION, OF 





13 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Machines Sent on Trial. 
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W. F. & JOHN BARNES, kfo} 
Wisusbans Co., IL. 
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368 otc. sae Artificial Sea = 
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CROWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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ning and other celebrated printing 
machines. Our new rotary press, the 
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Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, 


Magical Beautifier, 


elicits aclear, transparent complexion, free from Tan, 
Freckles, or Moth Patches, and for this reason, as well 
as for the innocence and purity of its ingredients, hag 
long maintained a prominent place in public estima. 
tion and in ladies’ boudours. We have thousands of 
testimonials to this effect from distinguished artists 
and celebrated belles. Every woman should be beauti- 
ful, just as every man should be dutiful. To insure this, 
the “human face divine” must be free from all spot 
or blemish. Nothing will do this so well and so harm- 
less as Gouraud’s Cream. Also Poudre Subtile removes 
instantly superfluous hair, without injury to the skin, 


Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


THE 
GYROCHROME, or 





20 m tes, ‘Ninn starting 
¥ aoe force a in sta ing 
o 


ber of its ae r*- e8. 
= In fact, 1¢ Is impossible to 
= produce the same combi- 
—— : nation of colors twice. It 
is made entire ly of me tal and cannot be broken, while 
its countless Changes ma ake it always anew toy and a 
source of infinite amusement. Price, 25c. By mail, Be. 
Liberal discount to the trade, Send 8c. stamp for cir- 
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A VISIT TO DR. BRANDRETH. 


Tne following interesting letter in refer- 
ence to Dr. Brandreth and his great manu- 
facturing establishment at Sing Sing, this 
state, was written by Thomas R. Hazard, and 
appeared in The Providence Journal, March 


8ist, 1879. 
“New York, March 11th. 
“To THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL: 

“J have just returned from Sing Sing, 

where, by invitation, I spent a very pleasant 
day with the highly intelligent and genial Dr. 
Benjamin Brandreth. His manufactories and 
other spacious buildings at that place are pat- 
terns of order, neatness, and perfection, in 
all particulars, seldom to be found. He em- 
ploys in all two hundred and ten persons, 
many of whom have been with him from 
twenty to forty years or more. It is a real 
treat to pass through his establishments. The 
walls of some of the rooms, where females are 
mostly employed, are garnished with valuable 
paintings. As an older employé passes away, 
itis his custom to place members of the same 
family in his or her place. Dr. Brandreth first 
came from England in 1835, and settled in Sing 
Sing in 1837. It is here that all his celebrated 
pills and Alleock’s Porous Plasters are manu- 
factured, under his own minute and indefatt- 
gable inspection, from the best materials the 
world affords, without regard to their cost. To 
give the reader some {dea of the immense 
business done by Dr. Brandreth, I may say that 
since the enactment of the revenue laws 
after the War he has paid to the Govern- 
ment $800,000 for one-cent stamps alone. 
The sale of his pills and plasters since the 
prevalence of the late yellow fever at the South 
is increasing at the rate of twenty per cent. per 
annum, and he is now paying $80,000 per year 
for stamps. A great number of machines are 
constantly being made and repaired in his own 
workshops for the mixing and grinding the 
various costly materials used—consisting of 
aloes, frankincense, and other drugs and gums. 
One hundred thousand dollars’ worth of linen 
for plasters pass each year through the linen 
rooms, There are two power presses in the 
establishment, constantly at work printing the 
labels, ete., for his pills an’ nlasters. There 
are four steam engines at work in the establish- 
ment, one of which seems to be devoted to the 
driving of machinery of some kind for the pro- 
duction of electricity for his porous plasters, 
the nature of which I know nothing of, further 
than that, on placing my hand under a broad 
running belt, it seemed as if a thousand nettles 
were playing with my scalp. The Doctor pays 
two thousand dollars per week for wages of 
hands. But few men, if any, have been as suc- 
cessful as he in curing the ailments incident to 
humanity, and he uses his income like a prince. 
The Doctor is under the impression that your 
correspondent has been in some degree in- 
strumental in making his invaluable medicine 
known to the public, and I had almost to fight 
to prevent him from forcing a good-sized check 
(as I opined from his earnestness in making 
the offer) upon me. But I told him what I had 
done was not from any particular regard I had 
for him ; but because I believed his medicines 
were, of all others, the best in the world to cure 
disease and alleviate the pains of humanity, 
and that I could not consistently accept a 
farthing for my labor in these respects. 

“Dr. Brandreth appears to have learned that 
there are but two avenues by which disease can 
be communicated or eradicated from the system : 
viz., through the myriads of external pores in 
the skin, and as many or a greater number of 
internal ducts, that lead into and from the blood- 
Vessels to every part of the vital system. One 
800d dose of his pills, added to a good sweat, 
48 per prescription, has its effect to break up 
all congestion and discharge the impurities of 
the blood into the atmosphere without and into 
the bowels within, and thence from the system ; 
and the patient is thus cured in a few hours of 
most, if not all, acute diseases, which when ag- 
Rravated by blood-letting or its equivalent, 
— or opium, leads on toward the grave. 

tom this rule yellow fever (unless of a most 
aggravated type) is no exception, as has been 
sbundantly proved in a multitude of instances.” 


It may with propriety be added that Dr.' 
Brandreth, alive to all new enterprises and 
inventions, has lately placed in front of his 
factory an electric light of ten thousand 
candle-power. The illumination takes place 
every evening, and the light is so brilliant 
that 9 newspaper can easily be read abeut 
the grounds in the vicinity of the buildings. 





Farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
/ ints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specialiy interested. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE BIRDS. 





BY E, P. POWELL. 


THE most troublesome of all birds is the 
Baltimore oriole. He is omnivorous, liking 
equally well green peas, cherries, berries, and 
a good many more things that make up the 
pleasure of country life. What is more, the 
oriole is enormously on the increase. At first I 
was tempted to destroy their nests and shoot 
them at sight. But, finding them quite as fond 
of insects as of peas, and finding insect foes 
also on the increase, there was but the choice of 
two evils: birds, with their beauty and song, 
and bugs, with neither beauty nor song. If the 
mere question of music alone were to be settled, 
we could afford to expend the full sum of all 
that they devour to pay the orchestra of Na- 
ture in our orchards and groves. 

Looking at it in this light, I have adopted the 
following plan. In planting my corn, I throw 
a few peas into each hill. These grow over the 
ground as they will and bear abundantly. 
They are somewhat in the way of the second 
hoeing; but if a few are destroyed enough will 
be left. This is the oriole’s dining-room. He 
can have all the Champions and Alphus he likes, 


‘and close by his nest. Of course, I gather a few 


messes for the table; but the crop is not justly 
mine. It is wages honestly due and justly 
paid to the singer-bund that makes my house 
and my work delightful. Isometimes think the 
rollicking rovers understand the whole business. 
They are beginning to come down from the 
dizzy tips of elms, and are swinging their nests 
within reach of my hand inthe orchard. They 
know they will not be molested. No gun is 
ever fired on these acres. The resultis, a nest 
in every evergreen and almost {n every decidu- 
ous tree. 

Feed the birds, give them what they earn for 
clearing out insects, and you will get better 
fruit. One of the most pleasing memories of 
my childhood is the recollection of sceing my 
father grafting wild cherry-trees that grew in 
the edge of the forest, as he said, ‘‘to please 
the birds, for they like good cherries, as well as 
we.” It wasabit of poctry, but it was also 
justice to his feathered friends; and it was 
good policy, for the birds were excellent 
helpers in his horticultural work. 

Man cannot live by bread alone {s a maxim 
especially suited to a farmer. The country 
made barren of everything that docs not look 
cashwise is too barren to breed decent souls. 





TREATMENT OF LAND. 





Tne question of a right treatment of land 
{s one which should receive moreattention from 
farmers than it does; or upon this depends, 
in a large measure, success in raising good 
crops. No land that fs ill-treated ever yet pro- 
duced well ; no more than ill-treated stock will 
thrive, increase, and be profitable. As the object 
in treating land well is keeping up its produc- 
ing capacity, I would mention, first, as a means 
to this end, plowing it in the right stage. Land 
to be kept lively should never in any case be 
plowed wet. If plowed in this condition, it 
will become cloddy and divested of much of fits 
life-giving properties. Especially will this be 
the case if dry weather follows. The right stage 
at which to plow land is when it is sufficiently 
dry to crumble up nicely when turned over. 

Again, land should not only not he plowed 
when wet; but should not be disturbed in any 
way, either by wagoning over it, or allowing 
stock to run upon it when in this condition. 
Far better had the farmer lay idle from his 
plowing for a few days, and in the case of his 
stock, provide himself with sufficient ruffness 
in the fall, so as to be prepared to remove them 
from the fields when wet weather prevails. 

Next, as an essential means of keeping up the 
producing capacity of the land, is that of inter- 
change of crops and manuring. No land, how- 
ever rich and productive it may be, will remain 
so that is suncessively run in the same crop. 
To rightly keep up land, crops should be 
frequently changed, while all the worn out 
portions should receive as much fertilizing 
material as is possible to place upon them. 
How much might this latter means be enlarged 
and applied if farmers would only take the 
time to do so. But the argument of most 
farmers is: It is impossible to make a general 
use of manures, as the area requiring it far ex- 
ceeds the supply on hand. True, the supply 
is often less than what is really needed ; but 
use what is, and observe this rule in its appli- 
cation: Go as far as possible with each year’s 
supply to give a good coating. Next year begin 
where you left off the previous year and apply 
in the same way. Keep up this plan, and you 
will be surprised to see in three or four years 
how much land you will have manured, while 





you will be doubly compensated in the large 
yield of the land thus treated. 

There are other methods of keeping up land 
that might be very profitably applied ; but none 
of these methods would we be willing to substi- 
tute for manuring, but would rather couple 
them with it. If this was more generally prac- 
ticed by farmers, what a different aspect would 
the farming interest present in the way of good 
crops. 

Many farmers complain that their land is be- 
coming unproductive and refuses to yield even 
a comfortable living. Why this complaint? Is 
it not because they have neglected to properly 
care for it? Nature is not so rich in itself but 
what « constant drain upon it, without some 
source of renewal, will divestit of its life-giving 
properties. Just so has it been with many 
farmers. They have been robbing their land 
and otherwise imposing upon it, until it re- 
— to do the work which Nature has allotted 


There are many reasons why farmers should 
give more attention to the treatment of their 
land. One is that much of our Western lands 
are, from a long period of cultivation, becom- 
ing old and worn, and require to be renewed; 
whilein all the first settled sections of the West 
population has become very dense, which has 
brought farming lands into smaller tracts. An- 
other reason is, we have reached a period of 
great financial embarrassment in our conntry’s 
history, in consequence of which farm products 
of all kinds have become very low—even 80 low 
that little more than a comfortable living can 
be made by the greatest industry. These things 
and many others should lead farmers to place 
their lands in that stage of production in which 
the greatest possible yields can be obtained. 
This will create larger incomes from the farm- 
ing interest, and assist largely in correcting the 
evils which the present hard times have brought 
about. 

No farmer that treats his land well and is 
truly diligent and painstaking in all things ever 
need complain. A comfortable living he can 
generally make, and in prosperous times accu- 
mulate. His farm once pald for, even though it 
be small, properly managed and kept up, is a 
mine in itself from which he can always dig the 
precious metal. But, that this happy condition 
may always characterize the farmer, every 
source of care and renewal possible must be 
bestowed upon his land. This is a matter of 
the very first importance. The few rewards of 
good yields and fair profits that are made with- 
out this attention are invariably made from 
land in its fresh or original state, and never in 
any case from land that has been long culti- 
vated.—J. W. M., in “ Prairie Farmer,” 

rc 


PLANTING AT THE RIGHT TIME. 


Tne exact date or time of year at which cer- 
tain kinds of trees should be transplanted or 
crops putin isa very difficult point to deter- 
mine, except from actual local experience. 
Not only must the time be varied with every 
degree of latitude; but the seasons also vary, 
necessitating a corresponding variation from 
year to year in the same locality. Soils also 
differ in composition and texture, and some be- 
come dry and warm in spring much sooner 
after the frost has left them than others; 
which circumstance must be taken into ac- 
count in fixing a time to use them for any par- 
ticular kind of crop. Of course, every farmer 
and gardener ought to be the best judge in re- 
gard to the right time for planting on his own 
land; but there are, nevertheless, certain gen- 
eral rules applicable to all climates, which the 
novice 1s very likely to disregard, owing to 
want of experience, and thus he often fails 
when he would otherwise have succeeded. If 
we take two of our most common and widely 
cultivated garden vegetables—peas and beans— 
we will find a great difference in their sensitive- 
ness to cold. ‘The pea will withstand a con- 
siderable amount of freezing, and even the 
growth of the vine in spring is seldom injured 
by light frosts; while the bean is so sensitive 
that it soon decays if placed in contact with 
wet, cold soil, and the leaves will not withstand 
the least chill or even cold winds. Peas, there- 
fore, may be put into the ground as soon as 
the frost {s out; but the planting of beans 
should be delayed until warm, growing weather 
has actually commenced. 

Among the seeds which it is safe to put in 
early, and before the earth has become warm, 
we may name peas, radishes, bects, cabbage, 
lettuce, onions (both seeds and sets), as well as 
leeks and garlics. Tomato seed may be sown 
early, but the plants will not grow until warm 
weather. Among the more tender sorts which 
early planting will not hasten, the various 
kinds of squashes, melons, and corn are the 
best known. The seeds of all these soon decay 
f placed in cold, moist, or wet soll. Potatoes 
may go in early, because the tubers are gener- 
ally placed so deep that a slight freezing of the 
surface will not reach them; and, if the young 
growth should be cut off, new shoots soon 
spring up from the main stem or the tubers be- 
low. With all the different kinds of meadow, 
pasture, and lawa grasses early sowing is far 





preferable to late, because they are naturally 
hardy and grow in cool weather, and the young 
plants will be making roots even when there is 
but a slight growth of leaves. But with the 
annual grasses—millets, sorghums, and the like 
—the case is quite different, as they are all ten- 
der plants,natives of hot climates, and their seed 
soon rots in a cold, wet soil. The slightest frosts 
will kill the young plants, so that what would 
be termed late sowing should always be prac- 
ticed with these tender annuals; that is, after 
all danger of frost is past and the ground has 
become warm and comparatively dry. The 
new pearl or East India millet is even more 
sensitive to cold than the sorgbums or common 
species and varieties of millet. The pearl millet 
is by far the most productive forage plant we 
possess, but does not thrive in a cold soil or 
grow rapidly except during the hottest weather. 

Farly planting of all hardy trees and shrubs 
is always preferable to late, no matter whether 
they be deciduous or evergreen kinds; for the 
simple reason that the earth in spring is gen- 
erally warmer and of a more even temperature 
than the air, and this excites the roots into 
growth, which may proceed for some consider- 
able time before the weather is warm emough 
to cause the buds to swell and new shoots to 
push out. Consequently, when the leaves call 
upon the roots for a supply of sap, they are in 
a condition to respond, and the life of the plant 
is thereby insured. Having tested both early 
and late planting of evergreens and deciduous 
trees, we are fully convinced that the former is 
to be preferred in all soil which becomes dry 
enough to be handled readily soon after the 
frost leaves it in spring; and if it remains wet 
and lumpy for any considerable time afterward, 
it is not suitable for trees and should be put 
in good condition before being used for this 


purpose. 

It is well to make haste in getting the crops 
in early; but there is such a thing as overdoing 
the matter, by putting in seeds before the land 
is in proper condition for their reception or the 
weather is warm enough to insure growth, and 
it would often be better to plow and harrow 
the land twice before sowing small seed or 
planting it with corn, even if a little time be 
lost, than to sow on land full of lumps or 
soaked with water.— Weekly Sun. 


CULTIVATION OF BEANS. 


In a recent number of your paper I notice 
two inquiries on the cultivation of beans as a 
field crop. This has been an important crop 
in this locality for many years past, and its cul- 
tivation is very well understood, os well as the 
management in preparing the crop for market. 
When seasons are unfavorable for ripening and 
securing, there will be more or less damaged 
beans in almost every fleld, and it then becomes 
an important part of the business to put them 
in condition for market. This matter is now 
shifted from the farmer to the dealer, and he 
finds it the best policy to send none to the East- 
ern market till every defective or stained bean 
is taken out, which can only be done by hand- 
picking. Hence, the handling and preparing 
them for market becomes as important a branch 
of the business as that of growing the crop. 
Bean growing requires strict care to make it 
successful—more so than grain growing; for 
much depends on quality to make them mar- 
ketable—more so than that of grain. A slack 
farmer or one who has not a suitable soil will 
hardly make bean raising a profitable business, 

The best bean soil is a mellow clay or sandy 
loam, and it should be of uniform quality, so 
that the crop will ripen so uniformly that there 
will be no green or overripe spots at harvesting, 
either of which will be liable to stain and in- 
jure the quality. The preparation of land is the 
same as that for corn, fitted in the nicest man- 
ner, and free from weeds or grass, that might 
grow up and choke the crop. Weedy ground 
requires too much hand-hoeing for profit, for 
it must be kept clean or it will not return a fair 
yield. Weeds are more damaging to this crop 
than to corn or potatoes, and it requires more 
hand labor to extirpate them. The proper time 
for planting is from ten days to two weeks after 
corn planting. The quantity of seed necessary 
for marrow beans is 14 bushels per acre; for 
mediums, % of a bushel ; and for pea beans, $ 
bushel per acre. Kidney and other large beans 
require more—in proportion to size. We plant 
in rows about 28 or 30 inches apart, using a 
planter drawn by one horse, which plants two 
rows ata time. It is well to pass a light roller 
over the field before the planter, so that the 
seed will all be covered at a uniform depth. 
As soon as the plants are fairly up and the 
first leaves formed the cultivator should be 
run between the rows ; but care must be taken 
that the plants are not covered. A common 
one-horse corn cultivator, with teeth that only 
cut weeds, is best, as beans require no hilling. 
This should be repeated three or four times, or 
at intervals of a few days, up to the time the 
vines begin to spread ; and if weeds grow the 
hoe must be used. Otherwise the cultivator 
will do all the work needed up to the time of 


harvest. 
As soon as the pods are turned yellow ; and 
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before they are dry the crop is ready to har- 
vest. This is done by hand, pulling and setting 
them up tops downward in small piles, where 
they remain several days, till they are thorough- 
ly dry, before housing. Recently a harvesting 
machine has been constructed, which is drawn 
by two horses, traveling between the rows. The 
machine has two long shares on standards at- 
tached to a frame supported on wheels. The 
shares run so as to cut the bean-root an inch or 
two below the surface of the ground, cutting 
two rows at a time and bringing them into 
windrows. The beans are allowed to remain here 
till partly cured, when they are raked or pitched 
into piles, ready for drawing in when fully 
cured. In this way some ten acres are harvested 
in a day, saving much back-aching work. This 
machine has been used on my farm the past 
four years, harvesting forty to fifty acres annu- 
ally. Threshing machines in use thresh and 
clean at about the same expense as grain thresh- 
ing. A fair crop should yield about twenty 
bushels per acre, and crops of thirty bushels 
and upward per acreare not uncommon. Your 
correspondent wishes to know if machines are 
used in bean raising and where they are man- 
ufactured. The machines mentioned are in 
common use in this section. The threshing 
machines are made in Rochester; the planters 
and harvesters are manufactured in Brockport. 
Price of planter, $25; harvester, $50.—F. P. 
Root, in ‘* Country Gentleman.” 





AN EXPERIMENT WITH PEARL 
MILLET. 


PEARL MILLET has been cultivated for some 
years as a forage plant in some of the Southern 
States, as ‘“‘ African cane,” ‘‘ Egyptian millet,” 
“Japan millet,’’ and in some places as ‘‘ Horse 
millet’ ; but little was known of it at the North 
before last year, and then only in such small 
quantities as to hardly allow of a fair trial. 
From what we saw of it in 1877, we determined 
to give it a thorough trial this season. A piece 
of good, strong, loamy ground was prepared as 
if for a beet or turnip crop, by manuring with 
stable-manure at the rate of ten tons to the 
acre, plowing ten inches deep, and thoroughly 
harrowing. The millet was then sown in drills, 
eighteen inches apart, at the rate of eight 
quarts tothe acre. We sowed on the 15th of 
May, about the date we plant corn. In twelve 
days the plants were up so that a cultivator 
could be run between the rows ; after which no 
further cultivation was necessary, for the 
growth became so rapid and luxuriant as to 
crowd down every weed that attempted to get 
afoothold. The first cutting was made July Ist, 
forty-five days after sowing. It was then seven 
feet high, covering the whole ground, and the 
crop, cut three inches above the ground, 
weighed green at the rate of thirty tons per 
acre. This, when dried, gave 6}¢ tons per acre 


as hay. 

After cutting, a second growth started, and 
was cut August 15th, forty-five days from time 
of the first cutting. Its hight was nine feet. 
It weighed this time at the rate of fifty-five tons 
to the acre green and eight tons drigd. The 
third crop etarted as rapidly as the second, but 
a cool September nights lessened {ts tropical 

xuriance, so that this crop, which was cut on 
Oct. 1st, only weighed ten tons green and 11¢ 
tons dried. The growth was simply enormous, 
tlfus: first crop, in forty-five days, gave thirty 
tons green or 644 tons dry; second crop, in 
forty-five days, gave fifty-five tons green or 
eight tons dry ; third crop in forty-five days, 
gave ten tons green or 1}¢ tons dry. The ag- 
gregate weight being ninety-five tons of green 
fodder in 135 days from date of sowing, and 
sixteen tons when dried to hay. This exceeds 
the clover meadows of Mid-Lothian, which, 
when irrigated by the sewerage from the city 
of Edinburgh and cut every four weeks, gave 

an aggregate of seventy-five tons of green clover 


per ac 
There is little doubt that Pearl millet is 


equally as nutritious as corn-fodder, which it 
resembles even more than it does any of the 
other millets. We found that all our horses 
and cattle ate it greedily, whether green or dry. 
If sowing in drills is not practicable, it may be 
sown broadcast, using double the quantity of 
seed—say sixteen quarts per acre. The ground 
should be smoothed by the harrow, and again 
lightly harrowed after sowing. If rolled after 
harrowing, all the better. I know of no farm 
crop that will better repay high manuring ; but 
#0 great is its luxuriance that it will produce 
a better crop without manure than any other 
plant 1 know of. In those parts of the South- 
ern States where hay cannot be raised this is a 
substitute of the easiest culture, and, being of 
4ropical origin, it will luxuriate in their long, 
‘hot summers. Even though our Northern sea- 
sons may be too short to mature the seeds, our 
experiments in New Jersey this summer show 
what abundant crops may be expected if the 
eimilar conditions are secured. Pearl millet as 
« fodder-plant presents a new feature in our 
agriculture, and I feel sure that within ten 
‘years we shall wonder how we ever got on 


DEPTH AT WHICH TO SOW SEEDS. 


THE rule that seeds shouldbe covered with 
their own thickness of soil is not one that should 
always be adhered to where early vegetation is 
desired. For example, peas covered in half an 
inch deep will take longer to vegetate than they 
would have done if they had been covered two or 
three inches—in dry weather, at least; because, 
we suppose, a shallow covering does not supply 
sufficient moisture. This is particularly noticea- 
ble in the case of seeds with hard outer husks. At 
one time we used to cover the seeds in only about 
one inch deep; but on one occasion, when part 
of the seed was covered in considerably deeper 
than the rest, a much greater proportion vege- 
tated, and it also came up very much sooner. 
And since then we have always sowed deeper. 
The difference appears to be due entirely to 
moisture. Of course, if we sow too deep, the 
sun’s heat is less felt and vegetation is retarded; 
but it is just as bad to sow so near the surface, 
where the seeds are not kept uniformly moist. 
After the seed does vegetate, and the radicle 
penetrates the ground, there is not much, if 
any, difference in the progress of the plants; 
but an early ‘braid’ is often an important 
matter. It is well to know as exactly as possi- 
ble the proper depth at which to sow. With 
seeds that are raised artificially in boxes or pots, 
where they can be attended to and watered, the 
case is rather different. Still in their case the 
depth of the covering makes a difference. It is 
not advisable, for example, to sow small seeds— 
like primulas or cinerarias, celery and such 
like—deeply; in fact, the practice is to barely 
cover them out of sight. 

But we have observed that those seeds which 
were fairly covered always vegetate first and 
most vigorously. Such seeds often get washed 
bare by the watering-pot; hence the old plan of 
covering the surface of the soil with a thin layer 
of moss, to break the force of water, and which 
is a good plan with fine seeds. All small seeds 
should be sown on a perfectly even and level 
surface and covered with two or three times 
their own thickness of fine soil; and they 
should be watered carefully with the finest rose. 
Almost all flowering annuals will bear covering 
a quarter of an inch deep ; and some—those of 
the size of cabbage or mustard seed and larger, 
may be covered a little deeper, unless the soil 
is heavy and tenacious, Of kitchen-garden 
crops, beans should be sown about four inches 
deep, peas not less than three inches, sea-kale 
two inches, asparagus one inch, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, and turnip about half an inch, carrots 
and onions half an inch, spinach, beets, and 
parsnips one inch, kidney beans two inches, 
and all small seeds like lettuce about a quarter 
of an inch deep.—London Field, 





CAYENNE PEPPER FOR FOWLS. 


A WRITER in the Country Gentleman says: 
“This species of pepper is found to be very 
beneficial for fowls, if given in moderate quan- 
tities, and, on account of its purity, is to be 
preferred before that kept by dealers. It is not 
only a preventive of disease, but promotes 
growth and egg production. Acting asa tonic 
on the system, it keeps the birds in a healthy 
condition, without which therdyeannot reason- 
ably be expected large procee The proper 
way to administer the tonic is in a liquid form, 
and this is done through the drink. Pepper is 
highly beneficial in the months of September 
and October, or during moulting season, as it 
not only increases the growth of feathers, but 
gives warmth and tone to the blood, and, fed 
with good nutritious food, assists in keeping up 
the strength of the bird. This is highly neces- 
sary at this period, for it is the most delicate 
one in the existence of the fowl. All med- 
icines, however, should be given in reasonable 
quantities, as overdoing amounts to the same 
thing as underdoing. Take about three pods 
of ripened cayenne pepper, bruise them slight- 
ly, and pour on nearly a pint of boiling water. 
This quantity will season a gallon of drink, 
which may be refilled daily, or as the fowls 
consume it, and will contain sufficient strength 
for a week for a moderate-sized flock, say 20 or 
25 birds of the small breeds. Fowls consume a 
large quantity of drink, and, after being once 
accustomed to it, rather relish the pungent 
flavor. 





CELERY GROWING. 


Sow the seed as early in the spring as the 
soil will do to work, covering not more than 
one-quarter of an inch deep. Keep the surface 
moist until the seed sprouts. When two inches 
high, transplant into a bed of rich earth, three 
inches apart each way. When the plants be- 
come strong, transplant in a soil well manured 
with rotten manure, in rows four feet apart by 
eight inches in the row. Water until the plafits 
are well established, keep clean of weeds, 
drawing earth to the plants from time to time, 
to keep them growing upright. In the autumn, 
before the thermometer marks twenty-five de- 
grees, remove the plants to trenches, earthing 
them up to within two inches of the tips, be- 


crown of the plants. Cover with litter, so the 
plants will not freeze, and they will be found 
well blanched in from six weeks to two months, 
remaining intact until spring. 

To prepare for the table, take the celery 
from the trenches, remove the outer leaves, 
and with a knife pare off the roots, leaving the 
solid or white portion of the root. The 
blanched portion is eaten raw, with a little salt, 
asarelish. It should be raised by every farmer 
who prides himself upon having a good 
garden. All should do so, since a good garden 
will furnish the farmer’s family one-half their 
living.—Prairie Farmer. 





SCRAP-BOOKS. 


To carefully lay aside a good thing, not im- 
mediatey needed, ugainst a time when it may 
be wanted, is only a matter of common pru- 
dence in every day life. The farmer does so 
with his seeds, with his agricultural tools and 
implements, and with his money ; but he seldom 
does so with a good article in his paper. It 
happens not unfrequently that an instructive 
article appears in this and similar journals at a 
time when some of the readers cannot straight- 
way utilize the information contained in it, 
however useful it might be to them at another 
season. Prudence would in sucha case sug- 
gest that the article should be carefully pre- 
served, for reference when its information 
might be beneficial; but often, even if pru- 
dence’s suggestion is at once obeyed, careless- 
ness soon loses the paper.—Ztural New Yorker. 





HOW TO GUARD TREES AND 
PLANTS FROM INSECTS. 


Le Cultivateur, a French journal, says that if 
chloride of lime be spread on the soil or near 
plants insects and vermin will not be found 
there, and adds: ‘‘ By its means plants will 
easily be protected from insect plagues by sim- 
ply brushing over their stems with a solution 
of it. It has often been noticed that a patch of 
land which has been treated in this way re- 
mains religiously respected by grubs, while the 
unprotected beds round are literally devastated. 
Fruit trees may be guarded from the attacks of 


grubs by attaching to their trunks pieces of 
tow, smeared with a mixture of chloride of 
lime and hog’s lard, and ants and grubs already 
in possession will rapidly vacate their position. 
Butterflies, again, will avoid all plants whose 
leaves have been sprinkled over with lime- 
water.” 


HINTS ABOUT THE SETTING OF 
HENS. 


Tue American Poultry Journal and Record 
strongly recommends that a hen’s nest for 
hatching should be made in a bottomless bor on 
the ground, saying that it would surprise raisers 
to know how large a number of eggs fail to 
hatch out their young on account of the lack 
of moisture produced bythe warmth of the hen 
when the chicks are almost ready to come forth. 
The same authority says: ‘‘ When the weather 
is bad and the chicks appear to be suffering 
much, the food may be seasoned with pepper, 
with the addition of tincture of iron to the 








water. Warm milk should also be given to 
drink.”’ 
WHAT A YANKEE MINISTER AC- 


COMPLISHED. 


A VERMONT minister, besides his two sermons 
every Sunday and lecture and prayer-meeting 
and pastoral calls, raised last year on two-thirds 


of an acre of land 100 bushels of roots, 144 tons 
of fodder-corn, 30 bushels of ears of corn, 200 
squashes, 78 watermelons, 80 muskmelons, 3 
bushels of peas, 3 bushels "ot beans, 4 bushels 
of potatoes, 15 bushels of tomatoes, 5 bushels 
of cucumbers, besides flowers; fatted one hog, 
weighing 409 pounds ; kept one cow, from 
which butter was made ; and kept hens, which: 
supplied many dozens of eggs. 

—— 


AGRICULTURAL. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


E.P.RO has also a superb stock of 


Raspberries, Grapevines, and 
all the other Small Fruit Plants. His Family List of 
Small Fruit Plants is the most liberal offer of the 
season. All peving coun’ homes should secure 


1, rth of Pl ts : i, ieti 
yor $5 iy, $13 yy ptive ny A La free. A 25, jarie en, 


E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on- hone N. Y. 

















| choice A or 22 Ver for $1. 
4 Geraniums,4 Abutilons,and 4" Begonias, B. 
4F 4 $ ‘Carnations, and 4 Double 


$ calla Littes 4 Tuberoses, and 4 Smilax, 4 
en 4 Silver, and 2 Happy-Thought 
Geranuims, $1. 
‘ postage paid and safe arrival p guaremtecd. 
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GARDEN & HOUSE PLANTS 


For $1 00 | by willeend nercdserh Sosy . 
$i. eee res by low: 


8 tae or 4 Alon or os, or 12 Stone- 
onias, or amellias, or mtaurens, [eropa, 
Caladiums [fancy}, or 8 Carnations (monthly), 

a Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, or 4 Marantas, 

4 Palms, or 6 Hibiscus, or 12 white-leaved plants, 
12 Dablias, or 8 Dianthus, or 8 Cactus, or Gladio: 

8 Ferns, or 8 Mosses, or H Fuchsias, or 8 Phioxes, 
Geraniums Zonale, or 8 Doble, or 8 Scented, or 168iive: 
Geraniums Fancy, or 8 Variegated, or 8 Ivy-leaved, 
Gloxinias, or 8 Snap Dragons, or 8 Tuberoses [Pearl), 
: rape Vines, or 4 Honeysuckles, or 4 Hard no 





8 
8 
4 
4 
8 


#, or 8 Lantanas, or 8 Petunias (double), 
12 Pansies new German); or 8 Salvias, or 8 Primulas, 
12 Roses (Tea monthly), or 12 Hard yb, or 12 Climb’ 
12 Basket Piants, or 8 Daisies, or 6 har. Climbing Plante, 
12 Searcer meee ing, ov or 12 Scarcer Greenhouse P 
18 Verbenas, or lotched Petunias, or 6 Can > 
25 varieties of leon or 20 varieties of ae s, 
or wi EXPRESS, buyer to pa: 
Any3 collections for $2; Ps to bat par) for $5 
14 for vr 18 for $10; or the fullcalleat dow 7 
of Plants and 8 ag 
arden—for $25, to which our took, « "Gardenia, 
leasure " and Catalogue (value $1.75) will be add 


PETER HENDERSON & co. 


Cortlandt Street, New York. 








BLOODGOOD NURSERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1791. 


King & Murray, 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


It is our aim to cultivate, in the best manner all de- 
sirable varieties of Trees and Shrubs that are hardy in 
-- ettoate and for which ‘cane is ri ay 
will be delivered in New York Cit 
freight, ond will be properly directed 


of 
and , B.! to 
any port that purchasers may name. Catalogues free. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 


Ver TER BROTHERS, 
New ore fice 139 ¥ Front Street. 


tory, New 


gay” Farmers pie Dealers are ok to send for 
Circular. 


ANIMAL DUST FERTILIZER 


MADE FROM 


BLOOD, MEAT, AND BONE. 
ae Fertilizer shows 9to 1b 





d has given the best of results for past 8 years— 
ae — rmanent benefit to the soll. Price, 
fice or Barrels, free on cars at Boston. 
discount vin Hes on 5 or more tons. 
CHAS. H. NORTH & CO., 
Packers and Wholesale Dealers in ovisions, 


Office 27 and 20, Fanonil Hall Market, 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 


ot >: is prompt, active, and reliable. Loy eurs’ 
pd has shown See ae ver ra 4 whe 
t Quality. ice m juall in ie 
cara eT aranteed. For further particulars 
= firic GUANO CO., Boston; E. N. PHELPS, “\vind- 
RP’ 59 South 


Conn.; eo 
Water Street, Philadelphia; or H. D. WOODRUFF, 
Lansingburg, N. Y. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


is the only fertilizer professedly containing all 
Poy a elements found in each cro) neat “0. 
Atwater, of the Connecticut riot eset * sat 
anal ora a + C &... fame r- izers, and found 
at they containe 


pereeetage ar 5 ant-food slements 
ed by the la = placed on each package. 
mlars. Addre 


MATFIELD D TERTINZER.S ony ass 








oane St., Bosto 


Paint Your Houses 





Mixeu vende for i lle, ote and en can be “ead by 
tes: “The National Muted Paint is the 
lence over 


dsom: ades, and arule for 
mating the quentity of Paint desired for any surface, 
sent free, by addressing 


‘National Mixed Paint Co., 
OFFICE, 68 BARCLAY ST., N. Y- 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


ALWAYS USE THE 
READY-MIXED 


Varnish Paints 


They are beautiful, coonamataat and durable. 
Made from strictl 


én for Sample Card 1e the gator tion, ait ents ve beat 
hades in 
COMSTOCK “aan 8. & CO., Utica, N- Y. 


a ere 
-Bri t Oil- 


Recommended for, safety by Fire Com teal 
and Iinguren 
Chiefs of Fire Departments, snd fruits in 

















without it.—PeTeR HENDERSON, in ‘‘American 
-Cultiwator, 
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fuvor "MANUFACTURING © CO., SOLE 
80 BEAveR Staect, New Y: 
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